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THE SECOND BLAST. 


Pe the second time (the plaintive lament on Friday 
week over the misconduct of the House of Lords in 
not being entirely composed of Scotch Liberals can hardly 
be said to count) Mr. GLapsTonE set the trumpet to his lips 
and blew at West Calder on Tuesday. A greater variety of 
matter enabled him to give the s more general interest 
than that of the preceding Wednesday; but, at the same 
time, made it less instructive asa whole. Mr. GLapsTone 
slipped easily from subject to subject, avoiding self-committal 
on each, but saying enough about all to fill up a respect- 


able canvass. He defended himself from the charge (sufli- | ago 


ciently unimportant if it was ever made, but, as it seems 
from a quotation given by Mr. Gore Browne, not wholly 
unfounded) of hxving at one time opposed the extension 
of the County Franchise. He praised the Liberalism of 
Scotland. He took credit to himself (with the curious 
paralogism so frequent in his political party that because 
a thing has been done, it must have been done rightly) 
for increasing the number of the House of Commons. He 
parried Mr. Parnetu’s demand for explanations by repeat- 
ing the old and undoubtedly sound, but at the moment and 
in the circumstances rather awkward, refusal to prescribe 
until heis called in. He administered, not without dexterity, 
a salve of flattery to the wounds which his refusal to under- 
take Disestablishment at the present moment had made the 
previous week. He touched with extraordinary lightness 
on the Egyptian and Afghan questions, and rested almost 
his whole defence on the fact that his successors have had 
rather to carry out than to reverse his measures. He spoke 
with regret, but without making any charges against the 

nt Government, of the troubles in the East. He 
repeated the old complaints of unrelenting and factious 
opposition. And then, prefacing the proceeding by an 
attempt to disparage the Royal Commission on le, he 
plunged into the only really vigorous part of his speech, a 
spirited and enthusiastic defence of Free-trade. 

This is, we believe, an absolutely fair summary of his 
speech, and it brings out in no unduly strong light some 
very curious characteristics of this present Midlothian 
cam pai In the first place, though the number of topics 
touched on may have concealed the fact from the audience 
and even from some readers, hardly any speech ever delivered 
on such an occasion can have been more absolutely void of 
a policy. The sole positive and affirmative conclusion of 
the speech last week had been a fervent adjuration to return 
the Liberal party to power, and to see what happens. The 
sole positive and affirmative conclusion of the speech of 
this week is a fervent adjuration to return the Liberal party 
to power, and to see what happens. Whatis to be obtained 
by returning the Liberal party to power Mr. GiapsTonE 
carefully avoids saying. He comes, or has come thus 
far (though, of course, his concluding speech to-night may 
alter this), with, as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has it, absolutely 
no gospel of good tidings in his hands. There was Dis- 
establishment; but that is expressly adjourned. There 
were the three acres and a cow; but Mr. Guapsronz, so far 
from endorsing Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s theories as to the duties 
of society towards those who, “if their hands were free, 
“ would make short work” of society, has been absolutely 
silent upon them. His very panegyrics upon the conduct of 
the Liberal party in the more or less remote past are sharply 
contrasted with his excuses—his very lame excuses—for 
the conduct of the Liberal party in the immediate past, 


when, it seems, it has fallen into all manner of mistakes, 
and can only plead that it might have fallen into worse. 
With regard to Free-trade, no one knows better than 
Mr. Giapstone that every word of his own utterances 
about Disestablishment applies with tenfold force to that 
question. No Conservative leader of the first rank has 
threatened Free-trade; an attack on it has not entered 
into any official Conservative programme ; and the very most 
that has been done is to invite discussion of the matter with, 
to say the least, less intimation of the foregone conclusion 
than the invitation to discussion on Disestablishment which 
Mr. Guiapstoyg put forth in black and white two months 
Mr. Grapstone’s defence of Free-trade may be as 
admirable and convincing as any one pleases. But the 
English world has not opened its ears expectantly when he 
opened his mouth to hear him talk about Free-trade. It would 
have been nearly as germane to the question if he had talked 
about rotten boroughs. 

The disappointment, therefore—carefully disguised, of 
course, but visible enough—with which his followers have 
hitherto regarded these Midlothian speeches is fully justified ; 
and the corresponding encouragement which is visible in 
the opposite ranks is justified likewise. Not only Mr. 
GuapstonE—the most pugnacious hitherto of all recent 

liticians—but every party leader understands the value, 
indeed the necessity, of “front-fighting” on such an occa- 
sion as the present. Mr. Guiapstone, for the first time 
in his life, declines the post and the conduct of 
altogether, and contents himself with exhortations to unity 
addressed to his own side, with — sling and arrow fire 
at the enemy, and with recapitulations of great battles 
fought and won in the days of the political long ago. Even 
the most stirring parts of his speeches hitherto have the 
peculiar drawback which is known as preaching to the 
converted. His flattery of Scotland, identifying, as it 
does, Scotland with Liberalism, will not attract one Scotch 
Conservative to his side, and is of simply no interest 
to English and Irish doubters or enemies. His eulogies 
of Free-trade will not make one Conservative Free-trader 
vote against his own party (which is no more threaten- 
ing Free-trade than it is speaking disrespectfully of the 
Equator), and it is perfectly unnecessary to Liberals, who 
out of tonviction or habit—more often, no doubt, the 
latter—are Free-traders almost to a man. He is unable, 
utterly unable, to say anything whatever against the pre- 
sent Government except that some of its members, when 
out of office, used to trouble him with questions; and that 
some others, when in office, have not spoken so warmly 
as he should like of Lord Spencer. He declines Mr. 
Parnett’s challenge. He admits thot, as far as he knows, 
he could not better Lord Sauissury’s Kwstern policy. In all 
this, and in all else to be found in the speeches, the absence 
of that “cry” which was so pathetically demanded months 
ago is almost painfully apparent. Mr. Giapstone demands 
a majority with vigour worthy of his very best days. But 
why he should have it, or what he will do with it when he 
has got — or what will happen if it is not given to him, he 
leaves to the pone ination of the average elector. 

Seldom, indeed, can there have been a more striking 
difference in the claims put forward to the national confi- 
dence by two — at such a moment. In the contest 
which has all but begun the Conservative party can, in the 
first place, point to recent and enormous faults on the part 
of its opponents—faults which those opponents themselves 
to some extent admit, and respecting which the whole orlés 
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terrarum outside the spokesmen of the English Liberal 
party is agreed. They can also point to a short, but in 
most respects admittedly competent, tenure of office by 
themselves. They can show that one of the greatest insti- 
tutions of the country is openly threatened with attack as 
soon as it may be convenient; and that the most popular 
and rising man among Mr. Gtapstone’s followers has 
published principles and proposals which lead straight to 
simple anarchy, and which threaten the possessions and the 
interests of the poorest as well as of the richest. Against 
them their enemies can only bring accusations of crimes 
which are of old date, and which, even if they be admitted, 
have been already punished and atoned for. Most im- 
portant of all, while the Conservatives are enabled to show 
irrefragably how important it is that they should be in 

wer to conserve, the Liberals, the party of progress, 

ave not yet agreed upon any particular variety of progress 
which it is important that they should be in office to 
further. Their authorized programme, as has been repeatedly 
pointed out, is of so pale and colourless a character that it 
might (of course with some differences of spirit) be carried 
out by either party. Their unauthorized programmes are 
being disavowed as fast and as hard as the disavowals can 
be made. Their “cry” has not merely found no echo, it 
has never been uttered; and without a cry they are 
nowhere. Englishmen must have singularly lost their re- 
putation for common sense if they place in power a party 
which actually can put forth no claim whatever for itself but 
that it was a very fine party in its day, and has only re- 
cently made mistakes because its opponents wickedly en- 


couraged it to do so. 


THE WAR IN THE BALKANS. 


+ my war between Servia and Bulgaria is one which it 
is difficult to discuss on the merits, because, as a 
flippant advocate might remark, there are none. Neither 
Servia nor Bulgaria is worthy of the slightest sympathy, 
and their demerits are pretty evenly distributed, though 
the Bulgarians are doubtless a little the worse of the two, 
as the plain man may discover by the simple process of 
inquiring which way the sympathies of persons like Mr. 
incline. By an impudent and un- 
— bteach of treaty and of the peace, they have fully 
rved whatever hardships may come upon them. On 
the other hand, the conduct of Servia is frankly predatory, 
though it has such very slight excuse as may be afforded 
in the disgust naturally felt by one thief at another thief 
beginning to steal first. In these circumstances the im- 
mediate result of the quarrel, as far as the two com- 
batants are concerned, may be regarded with great 
equanimity. It is not very easy to ascertain the exact 
facts as to its progress. Very few Correspondents from 
the civilized part of Europe appear to be on the spot, 
and hitherto each side has had its innings, and has 
described it with much zest, leaving the description of the 
other innings to the antagonist. Here again Servia main- 
tains a slight advantage. The Servians describe their 
enemies as fighting “ with the greatest bravery.” The 
Bulgarians describe themselves as beholding the flight of 
their foes “ with the greatest indignation.” Both form of 
speeches are intended, no doubt, only to convey an idea 
of the magnanimity of the speakers; but King Muan’s 
form is a more artistic and a more gentlemanly one 
than Prince ALeExanper’s. It is matter of satisfaction 
that the only guiltless party to the whole affair—Turkey 
—has hitherto not been drawn into the struggle. Indeed, 
though Prince ALEexanver’s resignation of East Roumelia 
is no doubt mainly formal and wholly forced, it satisfac- 
torily illustrates a venerable proverb about thieves falling 
out, It may also be pointed out, with but little hope 
of convincing the fanatics who have promoted and the 
time-servers who have carried out the formation of these 
mushroom States, that the present spectacle is a most 
edifying and sufficient commentary on that policy. At the 
very first opportunity they fly at each other’s throats, and 
will, no doubt, continue so to fly. It should hardly have 
required such a lesson to prove the absurdity of the sup- 
position that independent nations can be created by the 
simple process of cutting arbitrary divisions of country, and 
christening the inhabitants out of any old almanack which 
may be handiest or most obsolete. the lesson has been 
required, it will very likely be useless. 
As regards English politics, the affair can have at present 
little or no legitimate effect. We say legitimate because it 


will, of course, have been remarked that a few Liberals, 
desperate for the want of a cry, have put forward the re- 
markable theory that, if Servians and Bulgarians are cut- 
ting each other’s throats, it is all Lord Satispury’s fault. 
It is true that this device has received not the smallest. 
approval from—has, indeed, to do justice, been distinctly 
disapproved by—Mr. Giapstone, and that hardly the most. 
reckless of his responsible lieutenants has adopted it. It is. 
true also that the very persons who have tried it, as well as 
their more outspoken Russian prompters, who boldly sub- 
stitute “England” for the English Prime Minister, have 
been unable to specify one single thing which Lord Satispury 
has done that he ought not to have done, or one single thing 
which he has left undone that he ought to have done. 
Indeed, as far as is known, he has done nothing at all except 
take his stand on the treaties actually in force, reeommend- 
ing only a proper respect for accomplished facts. And it is 
difficult to see what he could have done, good or bad, con- 
sidering the circumstances of the moment, at home and abroad. 
We presume that the most ardent Turcophile did not expect 
Lord SautsBury, with all the Powers against him, andageneral 
election actually in progress, to send a fleet and army to re- 
store to Turkey a province which to all appearance Turkey 
is quite prepared to let go in peace. We presume that only 
the most ardent Turcophobe (who is by nature animal irra- 
tionale) expected or wished Lord Sauispury to send a fleet 
and army to take some more provinces from Turkey and 
make Servia and Greece happy with them, for no other 
reason except that Bulgaria had taken one already. It is 
only necessary to mention the highly dignified and sensible 
policy of standing out of the Conference altogether, which is 
recommended by the Rump of the old pro-Russian party of 
1875-8, to perceive that, if it had been actually adopted, the 
same persons would have been the first to upbraid Lord 
SauisBury with his wickedness in disturbing the European 
concert which it had been one of the highest efforts of Mr. 
GLapsTone’s genius to arrange. In fact, with these persons 
and at this moment the fault of the Conservative Ministry 
simply is that it is a Ministry, and that those who wish to 
turn it out are at their wits’ end for a pretext. It was 
perhaps hardly, in a party sense, wise to avow the difficulty 
so openly. 

In regard to European politics, however, the matter is 
different. It seems to be thought by a few persons that the 
equanimity which, as has been said above, may be shown 
towards the mere question, Which gets the greater number 
of broken heads, Servia or Bulgaria? may be extended to 
the further question, Will the breaking of heads stop at 
Servian and Bulgarian skulls? Here it is not easy to 
feel the same confidence. The East of Europe is hardly 
such a fire-proof building that a blaze in one of its rooms 
can be treated as a matter to be isolated at pleasure 
with little trouble and no danger. The real attitude of 
those Continental statesmen who have, as far as any one 
has, the threads in their hands is exceedingly obscure, and 
the one thing certain about it is that the most confident. 
assertions respecting it are the most certain to be wrong. 
It is unfortunately pretty clear that, whatever the actual 
instigation given by Austria and Russia to the combatants, 
Servia is regarded as representing Austrian designs in the 
Balkan Peninsula, and Bulgaria as representing Russian, 
It is therefore impossible for either combatant to gain a 
decided advantage without the prestige of its supposed 
backer, if nothing more, being seriously injured. Now 
Continental nations and statesmen have not the sublime 
contempt for prestige which animates the souls of Mr. 
Guapstone and of Lord Dersy. We shall not soon 
see an Austrian statesman accepting an Austrian Majuba 
as an occasion for displaying magnanimity, or a Russian 
Chancellor decreeing the abandonment of some Russian 
Soudan on the ground that such a course of conduct 
must glorify Russia in the eyes of Europe and the world. 
These unregenerate politicians hold to older methods 
and more historically certain maxims. But this is by 
no means the only rock ahead. There is no solution 
of the question possible, according to our firebrands at 
home and to their allies abroad, which shall respect the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire as at present recognized. 
Even if Servia be thought to have forfeited her solatium by 
misconduct there is Greece to be considered, and so forth. 
Now, though Turkey has accepted with considerable 
equanimity the mainly nominal change of status of.a pro- 
vince in which for seven years she has exercised no real 
authority, it is quite clear that this equanimity would 
by no means extend to a fresh confiscation of her: pro- 
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perty. Even the Turk-haters have had to alter their 
tune about the unpreparedness of Turkey for war, and 
even they (in such glimpses of sanity as may be vouch- 
safed to them) must admit that the fund of quiet despera- 
tion in the Turkish character is a dangerous thing to dis- 
turb. Certainly no English Minister—hardly, we should 
suppose, Mr. Giapstone himself—could think of wantonly 
disturbing it at a time when Turkey is not the offender, but 
the offended, and when the least attempt to upset the status 
quo is all but certain to set all Europe scrambling for the 
fragments, and to kindle a conflagration to which the 
squabbles of Servians and Bulgarians on the slopes of the 
Balkans are but a burning of the heather. 


FREE-TRADERS AT CHICAGO, 


PS ures affairs have for some time past excited no 
lively interest in England, though thoughtful observers 
may have silently contrasted the political tranquillity of the 
United States with the angry passions and profound ani- 
mosities which attend the approach of the English General 
Election. The threats of Jacobins and Socialists have dis- 
turbed the confidence which was felt in the results of history 
and tradition; and for the first time doubts have arisen 
whether an unwritten Constitution provides sufficient 
security for its own permanent existence. The omnipotence 
of Parliament which is peculiar to England may possibly 
become a formidable instrument in the hands of demagogues 
and anarchists. The powers both of the President and of 
Congress are limited by the fundamental compact to which 
a wholesome prejudice has attached an almost religious 
sanctity. In presence of the grave obstacles which are 
interposed in the way of leyislative innovation agitators are 
deterred from attempting revolutionary movements. When 
the institutions of the two countries are compared, the 
national vanity of Englishmen must content itself with the 
claim of superior intelligence displayed in dealing with 
some secondary questions. There is no doubt that in 
economic theory and practice England is for the present far 
in advance of America, and indeed of all civilized countries. 
One of the two great American parties is deeply pledged to 
a protective system, and the other, which is now in office, 
was afraid to avow at the Presidential election the more 
rational doctrines which are held by its most enlightened 
members. In this as in other departments of public and 
private life “things ill begun make strong themselves by 
“ill.” Every year during which a vicious tariff is main- 
tained creates additional interests in the maintenance of 
monopoly. Those who derive their profits or their livelihood 
from wrongful preference naturally oppose the establishment 
of equal justice, because it may be ruinous to themselves. 

American manufacturers have not even retaliation to fear 
on the part of their most formidable competitors. They 
well know that for sufficient reasons their corn and their 
cotton are safe from taxation in England; and the effect of 
protective duties on American manufactured goods would 
be utterly insignificant. If the interests of the great mass 
of their countrymen were identical with their own, they 
might perhaps be morally justified in disregarding the re- 
monstrances of foreigners. It is not even certain that the 
substitution of a more liberal scale of Customs duties for 
the actual tariff would be ultimately beneficial to the Euro- 
pean producers who complain of being shut out from a 
natural and valuable market. The carelessness and extra- 
vagance which are almost necessarily fostered by protective 
duties not only tend to raise the price of American goods 
at home, but hamper in a greater or less degree their 
competition in neutral markets. The mercantile marine, 
which has been almost destroyed by erroneous legisla- 
tion, would reappear, if the construction and the purchase 
of ships were relieved from arbitrary impediments. The 
Protectionist agitators, who, like demagogues in other 
countries, despise the mob which they mislead, not unfre- 
quently assure their dupes that the minority which advo- 
cates freedom of trade is subsidized by some mysterious 
organization with “English gold.” The Cobden Club, 
though it now propagates extreme Radicalism rather than 
sound economy, is sometimes accused by Republican patriots 
of employing large funds in the support of Democratic 
candidates for the Presidency or for Congress. English gold, 
if it were expended for such purposes, would be unwisely 
squandered. 

Aithough the ultimate effects of any large reduction of 


the American tariff may be doubtful, the admission of 


English goods on reasonable terms would, in the first 
instance at least, be eagerly welcomed by English manufac- 
turers and merchants. The revival of the iron trade alone 
would relieve much of the existing distress, and many kinds 
of produce would find a profitable market in the United 
States. Those who are interested in such matters, espe- 
cially if they are of sanguine disposition, will learn with 
satisfaction that the Free-traders in the United States are 
still protesting with earnestness and force against the absurd 
injustice of the tariff. The Protectionist Correspondent of 
the Times at Philadelphia, though he has not reported the 
discussions of the Free-trade Convention at Chicago, has 

ublished an account of its formal proceedings, and of the 

esolutions which were passed, The Convention was held 
underthe presidency of Mr. Davip WELLS, formerly the holder 
of a high financial office, and one of the soundest economists 
in the United States. After concluding its business the 
Convention resolved itself into a permanent organization, to 
be called American Free-trade League.” Mr. 
was appointed President, and twenty-one vice-presidents 
respectively represented the States which had sent delegates 
to the Convention. The names of the States are not men- 
tioned, nor is it known that any of them contain a majority 
in favour of a reasonable tariff. Probably the seventeen 
States which took no part in the Convention favour 
the existing system. The Resolutions of the Conven- 
tion, probably drawn up by Mr. We ts, are both argu- 
mentative and concise. Their truth, indeed, is so appa- 
rent that, if the old adage were uniformly verified by 
experience, the mischief of Protection would scarcely need 
further exposure ; but Lord Me.pourne, having once been 
assured by an opponent in the House of Lords that “ Truth 
“ was great, and would prevail,” replied that it might be so, 
but that his own experience was to the contrary effect, and 
that he had learned to regard with horror the power of 
false hood. 


The platform, or string of Resolutions, declares that the 
continuance of the “ war tariff” has prolonged the evils of 
war in a time of profound peace, and has been the principal 
cause of the industrial and commercial depression of recent 
years. There is perhaps a fallacy in the phrase “ war 
“tariff”; for, although the high duties were imposed 
during the Civil War, they were not required or designed 
to meet the expenses of the contest. Almost the whole of 
the vast sum which was expended for military and naval 
purposes was raised, not by taxation, direct or indirect, 
but by loans. In many cases lower duties would have pro- 
duced a larger revenue, and the actual rates were fixed at 
the instance of the manufacturers and for their exclusive 
benefit. One of the immediate results of the Secession was 
to suppress the votes of the Southern States which had been 
given in favour of Free-trade. In the first two or three 
months of the war, Mr. Morritt carried through Congress 
a high protective tariff which has never since been reduced, 
and which has in some instances been augmented. It is 
true that the war supplied both a pretext for increasing 
taxation and a demand for any amount of money which 
could be paid into the Treasury. In recent years it has 
been found difficult to dispose of the superfluous national 
income ; and it is perhaps allowable for rhetorical purposes 
to denounce the duties as a “war tariff.” The assertion 
that the tariff has been a principal cause of industrial and 
commercial depression is more literally true. The tariff has 
certainly “ prevented our [American] buying from nations 
“ willing to buy from us.” It is more doubtful whether it 
“ has provoked retaliation in the same spirit.” Over the 
whole continent of Europe commercial Protection is in 
fashion, and it would perhaps not be immediately affected 
by a return on the part of the United States to a sounder 
system. It is, for the reasons which have been stated, quite 
certain that England will not retaliate. Retaliation by 
France or Germany would be inconsistent with their refusal 
of reciprocity in consideration of the more generous policy of 
England. 

The immediate demands of the Free-trade Convention are 
simple and practicable. Mr. Wetxs and his associates may 
perhaps succeed in their protest against any increase of 
protective duties, the present average rate being forty-two 
per cent., levied on 1,400 articles of consumption. The next 
demand of the Convention is the removal of duties on 
raw material and on partly manufactured goods. It is 
aiso reasonably proposed that the duties on produce manu- 
factured from such materials should be proportionally re- 
duced, for otherwise the manufacturers would reap the 
whole or the greater part of the benefit which ought to be 
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conferred on the community. The other Resolutions are of 
secondary importance, and the moderation of the whole 
demand indicates both the difficulty of the enterprise of the 
Free-trade League and the good sense of its members or 
directors. Their proposals will, of course, be denounced as 
applications of the proverbial thin end of the wedge; but 
they may perhaps excite less prejudice because they are 
calculated, in the first place, to benefit American manufac- 
turers rather than general consumers. The League makes no 
secret of its ulterior objects. It declares that * taxes in aid 
“of private interests or for any purpose other than the 
“ requirements of Government are un-American, unjust, and 
“ unwise.” Although the tariff is in one sense characteristi- 
cally American, it is true that it conflicts with the spirit of 
American institutions. It might even be contended that 
Protection was so far an infringement of proprietary right 
as to be a constructive breach of the Constitution; but 
“ un-American,” like the similar phrase “ un-English,” 
means whatever is wrong, and therefore unfitting for the 
acceptance of a model nation. It is not impossible that the 
efforts of the Free-trade League may be ultimately successful. 


BECHUANALAND. 


F Nheree| being settled on the spot—for the moment, at 
least—the Bechuanaland difficulty is being fought out 
in England. Sir Cuartes WarreEN has a crow to pluck 
with official persons in South Africa, who in his opinion, of 
which he makes no secret, are almost as much in need of a 
lesson as the Boers. Avery lively discussion has been 
started, and as Sir Cuartes WarREN has still to dispose 
of a balance of twenty-six “ misrepresentations” to be 
found in the statements of his opponents, it may be trusted 
to last for some reasonable space. Pamphlet wars of this 
kind between public servants are to be deprecated. It 
would unquestionably work for greater decency, and effi- 
ciency too, if gentlemen who fall out in the course of 
the discharge of their duties could agree to leave the 
decision to their official superiors. As a matter of fact, 
they are showing less inclination every year to follow this 
course, and in the present case it cannot be denied that 
one side has given distinct provocation. When Mr. C. J. 
Ruopes, late Deputy Commissioner for Bechuanaland, had 
begun by filling well-nigh four columns of the Z'imes with 
an elaborate statement of the Cape Government’s reasons 
for disapproving of Sir CuarLes Warren’s actions, it was 
hardly possible for that gentleman to abstain from answer- 
ing. It was also natural, considering the provocation, that 
he should reply with some severity. Mr. Ruopes has really 
nobody to thank but himself if he is roughly handled. A 
disputant who accuses others of fomenting troubles, mis- 
stating facts, vamping up stories of imaginary dangers for 
their own purposes, wasting public money, and, as a ne- 
cessary consequence of all this misconduct, leaving things 
worse than they found them, must expect to be severely 
answered. The respective tones of the two letters will do 
much to help fair-minded people to make up their minds 
as to the merits of the dispute. Sir CuarLes WarREN is 
courteous to Mr. Ruopes even when engaged in demolish- 
ing his case. There is, too, a precision of statement in his 
answer and an abundance of dates which tend to inspire 
confidence. Putting personal questions aside, these two | 
letters deserve very careful attention from all who take 
any interest, not only in South African affairs, but in 
colonial questions generally. They give the Colonial and 
the enlightened Imperial views of the proper course to be 
followed in governing a great district occupied by barba- 
rians, and open to the more or less lawless enterprise of 
white men. 

It would be no doubt unfair to say baldly that Mr. C. J. 
Ruopss looks only to the interests or wishes of the white 
intruders into Bechuanaland. He would draw the line 
somewhere ; but in the present case he hex not found it 
necessary to put it very high, even if he has marked it at 
all; his letter contains one of those sentences which are 
a little revelation in themselves. Sir Cuartes WarREN, he 
says, “ within a week of his arrival in Stellaland, set aside 
“the Government and made use of my suggestion that 
“ direct Imperial administration might, with consent of 
“ the existing Government in Stellaland, be adopted to force | 
“ upon the country military rule—a system in every respect 
“ hateful to a Dutch population.” ‘The italics are ours, 
and we use them for the legitimate purpose of showing 
where the emphasis ought to be laid in this quotation. Mr. | 


RaopeEs would have left the Government of Stellaland the 
right to decide what course should be taken. Now the 
party which had the upper hand in this so-called Govern- 
ment was headed by the maligned Nrexerk, and consisted 
of filibusters and cattle-lifters from the Transvaal. Sir 
Cartes WARREN was sent out expressly to bring such 
persons to order. The almost plaintive observation that a 
military government is in every respect hateful toa Dutch 
population is entitled to implicit credit. It is just this 
hatefulness which makes military government so necessary 
in Bechuanaland. There is a population which finds the 
Metropolitan Police in every respect hateful. Mr. Ruopgs’s 
sympathies have not only blunted his sense of humour, but, 
it would seem, have seriously crippled his faculty for stating 


| facts with accuracy. Thus, he falls into what, on his own 


showing, are mistakes in his account of Mr. Mackenzig’s 
mission to Bechuanaland. He states that this envoy re- 
cognized the claims of the settlers in Stellaland; but the 
words he quotes bear out Sir Cuartes Warren's decla- 
ration that the recognition only extended to the original 
settlers. Even that was subject to examination and approval 
by a Land Commission. This is something very ditferent 
from the general acknowledgment of a claim. Again, Mr. 
RuovEs omits some important details in his account of Mr. 
Mackenzie's actions in Stellaland. He accuses him of hav- 
ing stirred up dissensions in this happy family, when in fact 
what he did was to fall back on the support of the English 
settlers when threatened by the Boer filibusters from the 
Transvaal. It was also rash in Mr. Ruopegs to insist so 
much on the unpopularity of Mr. Mackenzie at the Cape, 
when Sir Cuantes Warren was at hand to explain its 
causes. By means of quotations from speeches of Mr. 
Rauopes and others in the Cape Parliament, he is able 
to show that this unpopularity was due wholly to Mr. 
Mackenzie's known inclination to defend the Bechuanas. 
The late Deputy Commissioner did not like Imperial inter- 
ference himself a few months ago, while Mr. OosrHuisEN 
felt it would never do to have the Bechuanas appealing to 
England, and Mr. De Wert considered them as “ the missing 
“link between men and apes,” and saw a fine opening for 
stock-farming in their country. It is this thoroughgoing 
and scientific view of which Mr. Ruopgs is the spokesman. 
He looks at the whole question from the standpoint of a 
Colonial, who, to put things plainly, finds the natives a 
nuisance and an obstruction, and would consider their rights 
as strictly subordinate to the convenience of the whites. Sir 
CnarLes WARREN has an equally marked leaning in the op- 
posite direction. ‘lo him the question stands where it did in 
1883. He asks now, as he did then, “ Are the Bechuanas to 
“ be driven out of their country by the Transvaal Boers, who 
“ require more and more land under their present system % 
“ Are the Bechuanas to be made serfs? and are they to be 
“ deprived of their land by land-jobbers and law-agents 
“under English law by the incorporation of the country 
“ with British territory?” In this case the incorporation 
would mean handing them over to the tender mercies of the 
keen-sighted Mr. Oostuuisen and the scientific Mr. De 
Wer. To Sir Cuartes Warren, and to a party of poor 
men who a to have a say in the matter, it is odious 
to think that the British Government should disarm the 
Bechuanas, and leave them a prey to ruffians and petti- 
foggers. Since we will not let them fight for themselves, or 
will, at least, not allow them to obtain firearms, without 
which they cannot fight effectually, we are bound by every 
consideration of honour to protect them from massacre and 
robbery. 


Something has been done to fulfil our duties. The force 
commanded by Sir Cartes Warren has shown the {fili- 
busters that they may find it dangerous to be too busy. 
Nowadays, when our papers are drowned in a wishy-washy 
flow of electioneering eloquence, it is indeed a blessed relief 
to come across anything so interesting as his speech, de- 
livered last week at the Royal Colonial Institute. There is 
much to be learned from it as to the character of Bechuana- 
land, set forth with that clearness and intelligibility which 
is commonly absent from accounts of South African affairs , 
but by far the best passage in it deals with the effect 
produced by Sir Cuares’s own column. It is pleasant to 
hear how the filibusters who had bullied and swaggered 
grew as supple as gloves, or vanished away into the con- 
genial atmosphere cf the Transvaal, on the approach of 
Meraven’s Horse; and how a new moral light broke on 
the great mind of Krucer when he heard there were many 
good shots riding with the English Commissioner. All that 
Sir Cuartes Warren and his force could do to settle 
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Bechuanaland in a manner consistent with the honour of 
England was done. It remains to be seen whether, after the 
manner of all our dealings with South Africa, the work has 
not been broken off in the middle. No satisfactory explana- 
tion or defence of the recall of Sir CHartes WaRREN has ever 
been eg Since that measure was taken many things, 
and Mr. Raopes’s letter of last week among them, have 
happened to strengthen the suspicion that he was sacrificed 
to the jealousy and narrow local views of colonial politicians. 
Evidence on this point must soon be forthcoming; for Sir 
Cartes WarrEN has replied to the provocation of the 
colonial spokesman by announcing his intention of dealing 
with the whole question of his treatment by the Cape 
Government at large. It is probable that nothing more 
will be learnt which will modify the opinion already formed 
by independent observers. Meanwhile, whatever is shown 
to have been the conduct of Colonial or Home Govern- 
ment officials, nothing more can be needed to prove that 
Sir Cuartes Warren has pointed out the one way of 
preserving peace in South Africa. Wherever there is 
a desirable country open to aggression by European ad- 
venturers, it must be put under the effective protection of 
the Imperial Government. The tribal hostility between 
men of Dutch and English blood deprecated by Mr. Ruopes 
would unquestionably be an evil; but it would not be 
avoided by incessant surrender to the insolence of the 
Boers. It would be safer as well as more honourable to 
suffer the ill-will of Mr. De Wer rather than submit to 
robbery by Mr. Krucer. The Colonial view would seem 
to be that the first, the Imperial that the second, is the 
worse of the two to bear. Sir Cuartes Warren, however, 
has shown that filibusters can be brought to their bearings 
without any inconvenience arising from the injured feelings 
of the Afrikander Bund. As for the interesting Dutch 
population which cannot away with the military rule which 
incapacitates them from plundering Bechuanas or other 
natives of their land and cattle, they must be gently but 
firmly educated to the point of submitting to it in Christian 
humility as a necessary evil. 


THE ORY OF THE YOUMANS AGAIN, 


Ww: had thought that the little misunderstanding 
between Mr, Hersert Spencer and Mr. Freperic 
Harrison was over and ended. On this side, certainly, the 
thing has died away in peace. But Mr. Youmans, the 
American editor of the book which caused all the trouble, is 
like a belligerent second who insists on fighting after the 
principals are satisfied. It will be remembered that Messrs. 
AppLeTON published a volume containing certain con- 
troversial essays by Mr. Spencer and Mr. Harrisoy. They 
consulted Mr. Spencer on the matter, they said nothing to 
Mr. Harrison ; and he was naturally and properly moved to 
denounce this lack of delicacy, let us call it, as, under the 
Constitution of the United States, honesty does not enter 
into the question. If we term the conduct of Messrs, 
AppLeTon “smart” without alluding either to honesty or 
delicacy, we shall probably hit a bappy medium. When 
Mr. Spencer understood all the circumstances, he bade the 
American publishers destroy and withdraw the book, and 
there should have been an end. But Messrs. APPLETON 
offered Mr. Harrison a cheque for his share of Royalties, 
and he declined the cheque, and on this Mr. Youmans arises, 
and writes a column of small type for the Times. 

“Let the American Government be execrated to the 
“ utmost bounds of civilization,” cries Mr. Youmans, “ for 
“ its treatment of the men who are sustaining our intel- 
“ lectual life,” but don’t blame Messrs. Appteton. Mr. 
Youmans does not end so colloquially, but he means what 
wesay. As to cursing the American Government up and 
down the world, from Tobolsk to Tangier, as as 
Ovrpa’s novels are read or a high-class Liberal paper 
circulates, we shall do nothing of the kind. It is the 
American people, not the American Government, that is 
in fault. the people are seriously shocked hy the state 
of the law of copyright, if they want Mr. Ruskin “and 
“ other high-toned English writers” to deal approvingly 
with American publishers, let them clamour for a high- 
toned law. In a Democratic land surely the people, if 
they choose, can force a high-toned law on their Govern- 
ment. But good books, dirt cheap, are to be bought 
in America under the present law; and the American 
people, not TT is in no hurry to alter the legis- 

tion on copyright. It cuts both ways, of course; and, 


when American books are in as much demand in Eng- 
land as English books in America, probably there may be 
a change. We shall become as piratical as it pays us to be, 
and American authors will not like that. But they will 
always have the advantage, as they have at home a far 
larger buying public for cheap books. We do not, there- 
fore, expect a sudden morality and a new law of copyright. 
But we decline to begin execrating the American Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Youmans’s apology for Messrs. APPLETON comes to 
this—that, if they did not annex Mr. Harrison's Essa 
some one else would have conveyed them. Some one 
would have published them worse, and paid “Mr. Harrison 
not at all. On the other hand, Messrs. APPLETON (much 
to their credit) deal generously, “in spite of all tempta- 
“ tions,” with their English hands. This is all very well ; 
but it is not to the point. Mr. Harrison did not 
complain that he was not paid enough; he did not 
express a terror lest he should be pirated and sold 
for sixpence ; he merely objected to being done good 
to by Mr. Youmans and Messrs. Appleton without his 
consent. Nolenti non fit beneficitum, if we may alter the 
Latin saw. Mr. Youmans remarks that Mr. Harrison 
declines to take a share of Messrs. AppLeton’s profits 
in his Essays “ because he was not consulted about their 
“ publication.” This, Mr. Youmans admits, is “ reason- 
“able”; but “here again the embarrassments of the 
“ well-intentioned American publisher must be taken into 
“ consideration.” Motives and good intentions again ! 
“ There’s nothing in the Act about not meaning it, or 
“not having an idea,” says the Mixapo. We have no 
concern with the excellent intentions and the pathetic 
embarrassments of American publishers, If they take an 
Englishman’s literary productions and calmly publish them, 
in uncongenial company, without even asking his leave, 
can they, as the friend of Arminius asked in the case of 

, can they call their conduct “ delicate” or even 
“ high-toned”? Mr. Youmans’s logic when he says that the 
celebrated book would have been published even had Mr. 
SPENCER opposed it, and yet that it was withdrawn because 
Mr. Spencer desired it, seems as inconclusive as his argu- 
ments about “ good intentions” are feeble. 


THE PERSECUTION OF THE POLES. 


BISMARCK has earned a right to be credited 
with an absence of frivolity and caprice, even when his 
policy is not easily comprehended. He may appear in some 
instances unwise or unjust, but he is supposed to have 
serious reasons of State for his most questionable measures. 
The confidence which he inspires in the great mass of his 
countrymen, and among many intelligent foreigners, has 
never been more severely strained than by his recent expul- 
sion of Russian and Austrian subjects from the province of 
Posen. The CuaNceior is not usually guided by philan- 
thropic sentiment ; but he has not been accused of inclining 
to unprofitable cruelty. His quarrels with the Roman 
Catholic Church, with the National Liberals, and with the 
Free-traders were intelligible, though in some, or all, of the 
cases Prince BismarRcK was in the wrong. At an earlier 
period he introduced the dangerous system of universal 
suffrage into the Imperial Vonstitution, in the hope that it 
would strengthen the Government in its contests with more 
enlightened Liberals. No great statesman has committed 
more flagrant errors as a legislator; but his moral and 
intellectual resources have hitherto enabled him to manipu- 
late parties and interests with almost uniform success, It 
is difficult to understand why he should suddenly expel 
from Prussian Poland a number of unoffending peasants 
and artisans, who, as aliens, have necessarily been incapable 
of taking part in any political movement. Many of them 
are said to be Jews, and it is known that Prince Bismarck 
has never been active in opposition to the anti-Semitic 
agitation which has its head-quarters at Berlin. Other 
exiles belong to the Roman Catholic Church, which also is 
not regarded with favour by the all-powerful Minister. It 
is not even alleged that any victims of the recent persecu- 
tion have shown disaffection to the Prussian or Imperial 
Government by which they have hitherto been protected. 
It is not a sutlicient reason for a novel and oppressive 
measure that Prince Bismarck dislikes Jews and Catholics 
and Poles. 

It seems that some professors of the semi-scientific study 


of international jurisprudence have expressed the opinion 
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that the expulsion of foreign sojourners is a violation of the | believed that the CuancEeLLor would, if he found himself in 
doctrines of their partially operative code. The proposition, if a minority, be at the end of his resources. For the purpose 
it were demonstrably true, would afford little consolation to | of evading opposition in the Imperial Parliament, Prince 
the sufferers on the Russian or Galician frontier. The | Bismarck has made the singular discovery that treaties of 
several fugitives, even if they had a tribunal to which they extradition are within the province of the separate States 


could resort and means of prosecuting an appeal, have no 
locus standi as long as complaint is not preferred on their 
behalf by any established Government. The violation, if any, 


of international comity is perpetrated against Austria or | 
Russia ; and it is evident that either Power might, if it 


thought fit, remonstrate against injuries inflicted on its 
subjects, especially as their alleged offence consists simply 
in their national allegiance. Unfortunately, the Russian 
Government, if not a confederate in the persecution, regards 
the expulsion of possibly disaffected Poles from a refuge 
which they have hitherto enjoyed with probable complacency. 
The feeling of the people, if not of the Government, in 
Austria is less tolerant of the German severities ; but the 
unbroken alliance of the two Powers is a bar to diplomatic 
interference with measures which purport to be within the 
limits of municipal jurisdiction. Count Ka.noxy, replying 
to an interpellation on the subject, lately stated that the 
number of Austrian subjects exiled from Posen to the 15th 
of October was insignificant. It has since been explained 
that the Prussian notices to quit expired in a great number 
of cases on the 1st of November. It was generally under- 
stood that Count Katnoxy’s object was to treat as lightly 
as possible a proceeding which might raise serious difficulties 
between the two allied Governments. 

The accounts of the hardships inflicted on the exiles 
need little support from evidence, inasmuch as they are 
necessary consequences of forced change of habitation. It 
appears that some of the inhabitants of Posen who are 
banished for the crime of being Austrian or Russian Poles 
have become so thoroughly Germanized in Posen as to have 
oe their native language. Husbands and wives of 
eighty years of age have been forcibly expelled from their 
homes and from the country; women have been either forced 
to travel on the eve of their confinement or compelled to 
separate from their husbands ; and parents have had to 
leave their dying children. The more helpless section of 
the fugitives will suffer terrible privations. The able- 
bodied workmen and skilled artisans will not be warmly 
welcomed by -members of their respective trades, who 
will regard them as competitors. The inundation of 
strangers who are supposed to have a domicile in Galicia 
will not be more acceptable if the German Government 
excuses its measures by the allegation that the exiles were 
troublesome subjects or dangerous inmates in their former 
home. According to the supposed excuse, a horde of vaga- 
bonds and adventurers has been wantonly removed into the 
territory of a friendly neighbour. It is probable that the 

rejudice against Jews which extends over so much of 
Bastern Europe may not be unknown in Galicia. The re- 
ception of Polish Catholics and of Polish Jews may not be 
equally cordial. As the whole of Prince Bismarck’s policy 
has now for many years turned on the Austrian alliance, 
his adoption of a policy which can scarcely fail to excite 
irritation in Austria requires an explanation which is not 
yet forthcoming. 

If the three Empires are in accord on the subject, it will 
be impossible for other Powers to remonstrate with effect. 


The Austrian Government thus far acquiesces in the expulsion | pria’ 


of its subjects from Polish Prussia, and Russia may not im- 
probably be an accomplice, or even the instigator, of the 
new persecution. Many refugees have been refused per- 
mission to enter Russia, although their return to Posen was 
hopelessly cut off. It is said that large numbers are encamped 
on the frontier, without power to advance or retreat. Those 
who are liable to any charge of disaffection to the Russian 
Government will be more easily admitted. It seems not un- 
likely that the expulsion of Russian subjects from Posen may 
be closely connected with the recent negotiations for a more 
stringent treaty of extradition. Prince Bismarck lately 
ascertained that there was strong opposition in the Imperial 
Parliament to increased severity The device by which he 
has endeavoured to turn the obstacle which he might 
. perhaps not be able to surmount is one of the most curious 
examples of his versatile ingenuity. It has been one of his 
main objects to concentrate the diplomatic representation 
of Germany in the hands of the Imperial Government ; and 
in the natural course of business the Assembly and the 
Federal Council would decide any question which might be 
raised in the matter of extradition. The opponents of the 
proposed measure must have been disappointed if they 


and their legislative bodies. 
expressly prohibits the several States from engaging in 
diplomatic intercourse ; but it would seem that the transfer 
of foreign affairs from the German States to the Imperial 
Government has not been definitely established. Accord- 
ingly, he has submitted the draft treaty with Russia to the 
Prussian Parliament, which has apparently been concili- 
ated by the unexpected recognition of attributes which it 
had not known that it possessed. It was, of course, neces- 
sary to take similar steps in all the other German States. 
There seems to be a doubt whether all the local Legisla- 
tures will be as accommodating as the Prussian Diet. There 
is a strong feeling in all parts of Germany against Russian 
policy ; and it is not thought desirable that German Govern- 
ments should place their organization at the disposal of the 
Russian police. It is understood that Prince Bismarck’s 
new extradition treaty is mainly directed against political 
offenders ; and probably the provisions which would affect 
assassins and ordinary criminals are included in the existing 
law. In the first stage of the discussion at Munich the 
Bavarian Chamber unanimously disapproved the principle of 
the measure, and it seems improbable that the decision should 
be reversed during the future stages of the Bill. It is 
possible that, as the State next in importance and territory 
to Prussia, Bavaria may be more independent than the 
smaller States. It is also to be remembered that the 
Bavarian Legislature contains a Catholic majority ; and 
that the state of local parties may possibly account for the 
defeat of Prince Bismarcx’s scheme; but the incident, 
though it may perhaps not be decisive, must be regarded 
as significant, and when the subject was remitted to the 
State Governments Prince Bismarck probably counted 
on their unanimous approval. The divergence between 
Austrian and Russian policy which may be expected to 
result from the untoward conflict in the Balkan provinces 
may not impossibly be inflamed by any annoyances which 
can be attributed to the unpopular understanding between 
the German and Russian Governments. If Prince Bismarck 
emerges from the crisis as triumphantly as in former com- 


plications, he must be fortunate as well as sagacious. 


FURTHER EXPLANATIONS. 


Wwe took occasion last week to comment on a proposal 
made in a quarter where it was least to be expected 
that peculiar indulgence should be shown to the prisoner 
Sreap on the ground of his being richer than the other 
persons convicted at the same time, and to express the 
opinion that no Minister with the most moderate under- 
standing of his duties could possibly give effect to it. Before 
those observations were in the hands of our readers Sir 
Ricuarp Cross had fitted the cap to his head, and given 
further sanction to the indefensible precedent set in the case 
of Colonel VaLentINE Baker. Since that time a fitful and 
obscure agitation for Sreap’s total release has been carried 
on in a few holes and corners, and duly chronicled in appro- 
iate quarters beyond the ken of the general public, which, 
happily, has cleaner as well as more important topics to 
occupy its attention. The General Election is upon us, and 
Sir Ricnarp Cross, who is probably not in a condition to 
say no to the most eccentric and most hopelessly Radical 
voter who asks him for anything, will not surprise anybody 
by anything he may think proper to do. 

Meanwhile the Rev. B. Waueu has undertaken to throw 
a little light, for the benefit of students of humanity, upon 
those interesting motives of which last week, as we then 
remarked, no one knew or could know anything. “I want 
“ you to know Mr. Sreap,” he says, with more zeal than 
discretion, and, unfortunately for Sreap, his efforts are 
not altogether fruitless. That Sreap should have written 
Mr. Wave a canting letter from the dock, referring to the 
time when he will be “ left all alone in a cell. But Gop 
“ will be there. Perhaps He wants a quiet talk with me, 
“ and has not had time hitherto, and so we are to be alone,” 
will surprise no one who is acquainted with the blas- 
phemously silly methods of thought and speech common 
among Dissenters of the less educated and more fanatical 
kind. But Mr, Wavuen’s biography sets in the fullest 
light the principal qualities which have landed his hero 
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in gaol—namely, crazy personal vanity, hysterical excita- 
bility, and another characteristic frequently found in 
conjunction with these two. When Srzap was a little 
boy, we are told, “reading about the deeds wicked men 
“had done made him angry,.... he would declaim 
“and break into tears. ‘I wish Gop would give me a 
“big whip that I could go round the world, and whip 
“the wicked out of it.’” It is not to be wondered 
at that such a boy “ became the centre of a Mutual 
“Improvement Society,” or that his biographer should 
think it something to be proud of. This is the sort of 
person upon whom a very little dissipation, sought for the 
first time in mature life, would inevitably produce the 
results thus graphically chronicled:—“ The room was 
“ moving round, the furniture swam. Again and again 
“ did he break down and stumble out into the dark street, 
“ giddy, with a bursting brain. It seemed as though it 
“ would kill him, and yet he returned again.” This is the 
sort of man of whom it is quite congruous to hear that, 
“ erecting himself with the thrill of an awful indignation, 
“he burst out, ‘ Mr. Wauen, I will turn my Paper into 
“a tub; I will turn stump orator, I will. I will damn, 
“and damn. I'll cease to be a Christian ; I’ll be a prophet, 
“ * and damn, and damn !’” 

Weakness of this kind was certain to tend in one direc- 
tion. Mr. Waveun has been careful to tell us that it did so, 
Sreap first took to writing in a newspaper about ten years 

We are told that “at once” he turned his special at- 
tention to the agitation which was then focussed round the 
endeavour to procure the repeal of certain Acts of Parlia- 
ment. Since that time the subject, in its various branches, 
appears to have occupied continuously the first place in his 
thoughts. “‘I want to write a novel on prostitution,’ he 
“ wrote in 1877.” Nor was the wish fugitive. In 1880 
the same project vividly allured him. “I have had a 
“ curious impulse in the direction of London,” he is said 
to have written, “. .. by the revival of a sense of the 
“ burden which was imposed upon me to write an Uncle 
“ Tom's Cabin on the slavery of Europe. The burden is 
“greater than I can bear. But, if it is ultimately to be 
“aid upon my back, Gop will strengthen me for it. If 
“T have to write it, I shall have to plunge in the depths 
“of social hell ; and that is impossible outside a great 
“ city.” Nothing is commoner with people who want to 
do wrong, but are afraid, than to cherish a presentiment 
that they will “ have to” doit. It seems that Sreap took 
a locally conspicuous part in the “ Bulgarian Atrocity” 
agitation, and we hardly need Mr. Wavau to tell us, as he 
does, in so many words, what feature in that agitation made 
it impossible for him to keep out of it. He has had his 
heart’s desire now, as most men do, when they permit their 
minds to brood long enough over some scheme which pre- 
sents none but moral difficulties. He has written his novel. 
Its relation to fact and to fiction was never seriously 
doubted by any sensible man, but the thanks of the public 
are due to Mr. Waueu for his really rather able exposition 
of how naturally and necessarily it came to be written. 


THE WAR IN BURMAH, 


7, occupation of Burmah has begun well. The word 
of the Indian Government has been quickly followed 
by its blow ; and the blow has been neatly planted. Accord- 
ing to the almost uniform rule in our little wars, the navy 
has opened the ball. The action between the Kathleen and 
the K1no’s steamer seems, from the brief account forwarded 
home, to have beer a very pretty piece of river-fighting, and 
may well turn out to be a type of what is to follow. That 
a small launch should have been able to capture a much 
larger vessel full of men proves at once the irresistible 
superiority of its armament. Burmans have generally 
shown fight in a creditable way, where they have been 
attacked on ground familiar to them. They would scarcely 
have fled so easily as they seem to have done, on a river 
they are accustomed to navigate, if they had not felt them- 
selves at too great disadvantage in contending with the 
weapons and skill of the English boat’s crew. General 
PRENDERGAST’s easy success in the storm of the forts on 
the banks at Minbla proves the same thing as regards 
his enemies on land. The report that the resistance 
was obstinate must be taken to mean that the Burmans 
showed the wish to defend their positions ; but the list 
of killed and wounded proves their efforts to have been 
most ineffectual. Up to the present, the greatest feat 


the Indian army has had an opportunity of performing 
has been its prompt arrival at the scene of operations, 
It is only a few weeks since the troops received the 
route, and ten thousand men are already on the fron- 
tier of Burmah and engaged in active operations. The 
Indian army has plainly not lost its old power of rapid 
mobilization, nor its skill in managing transport. There is 
too much reason to believe that the Home Government 
would find considerable difficulty in putting the same 
number of men in a really efficient state on any point of 
the coast of England within twice the time. 

It is as yet early to decide that all the actions of the war 
will be as the storm of Minhla has been. The Burmans 
are, indeed, overmatched as they never were before. In 
previous wars our troops were better armed than their 
enemies, and had the immense superiority which is given by 
discipline. The difference in armament was, however, far 
smaller than it is now; and our operations were never 
before undertaken so exactly at the most convenient and 
healthy season. It is also doubtful whether the Burmans 
feel any strong loyalty to their present Kine, With 
little enough stomach for the fight, and a strong enemy 
in front, their resistance may possibly collapse. The Indian 
Government, which is in the best position to judge, is 
reported to expect a short and decisive campaign. Without 
undervaluing the advantages on our side or supposing that 
the military and civil authorities at Calcutta have mis- 
calculated, we may still point out that such easy success as 
is hoped for is far from certain. The capture of Minhla 
opens the road to Mandalay, but there will certainly be re- 
sistance at the capital if the Burmans decide to continue 
the struggle at all. The report that the K1xq’s best troo 
were in Minhla must be accepted with some reserve, He 
can scarcely have sent his guards to fight unsupported and 
at such a distance from his Court. Even when Mandalay 
is taken, as there need be no doubt it will be, General 
PRENDERGAST will still have to advance to Bhamo. As he 
goes on the necessity for defending the cemmunications will 
press on him, and will diminish his force. The difficulties 
of navigation will increase on the upper river even in . 
the season when it is fullest. Nor is it to be taken 
for granted that the Burmans will nowhere offer an obsti- 
nate and dangerous opposition. General Prenperaast’s 
soldiers took an undefended stockade at Sengboung-Weh, but 
in former wars we have always found these native fortifica- 
tions the most difficult to master. The experience may be 
repeated between Mandalay and Bhamo. On the whole, 
however, General PrenpErGast’s great difficulties will begin 
when he has to occupy the whole country. It is hardly 
likely that any serious opposition will be offered to his 
advance as long as he keeps to the river; but, even when 
Bhamo is reached, the natives may cause great trouble by 
threatening the communications. If their opposition is 
really prolonged, it will be necessary to follow them into the 
forests. Fighting in the woods has always been exception- 
ally fatal to our troops in Burmah, less because of the loss 
they suffer at the hands of the enemy than on account of the 
unhealthiness of the climate. Until, therefore, it is settled 
than Mandalay will not be better defended than Minhla, 
that the road to Bhamo will not be obstructed, that there 
will be no guerilla fighting to be done in the forests, it is 
premature to calculate on the easy and speedy ending of 
this third Burmese war. At the worst, however, any op 
sition General PrenpernGast may meet can only put off for 
a brief period the final occupation and settlement of Burmah. 
Meanwhile the war is likely to find the usual echo in the 
shape of a discussion at home. For the present the subject 
is thrown into the background by interests which are 
naturally nearer and dearer to candidates. It is to be 
hoped that, before somebody has leisure enough to see 
whether he cannot turn the International Arbitration 
Society to account, Burmah will be settled in some wa 
which will leave it under the effectual control of England, 
and the trade route to China absolutely safe and open. If 
this last object is not effected, the war will indeed have 
been undertaken to no purpose. 


THE TACTICS OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 
o fla coach with the mitre and crozier in it, which 
“ he intends to have for his share, has escaped him. 
“ So he fires his pistols into the air with a curse, and rides 
“away into his own country.” Every one knows this 
famous and, in its original application, very unjust passage 


. 
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from THackeERayY’s lecture on Swirt. It may possibly have 
struck some persons that the picture contained in it re- 
sembles, but with a curious difference, the conduct of our 
chief Disestablishers of to-day. The coach with the mitre 
and crozier has escaped them; the chief of the gang has 
sent peremptory orders that no attempt is to be made to- 
day. So they are disappointed, and turn off. But, instead 
of firing pistols into the air with a curse, the modern 
method seems to be to hide them under the coat, and to 
protest that no more honest gentlemen were ever on the 
road, Some of the younger ones even pretend to persist 
in the expedition. There is, for instance, Mr. GrorcE 
Russet, who, with perhaps inherited, but surely ungrateful, 
antipathy to a Church possessing property, still declares 
himself a Disestablisher and Disendower to the backbone in 
his addresses at Fulham, and “deeply regrets” that the 
clergy whom he wishes to disestablish and disendow have 
“taken up an attitude of opposition to him.” This is, on 
the whole, not less good, and much less painful, than the 
celebrated expostulation of the fishmonger with the eels who 
would not keep quiet—for the still more apposite parallel 
from La Fonratve is one which is too hackneyed to quote. 
But, while Mr. Gzorce Russe.t is thus endearing himself 
to Churchmen at Fulham, greater men than he take quite 
a different line. Mr. instructs Mr. Woopinas 
to say that there is no foundation for the statement that he, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, is pushing forward Disestablishment 
for immediate question. There is no more ungentlemanly 
habit than that of keeping newspaper cuttings ; but it is 
sometimes obligatory on those who write for public instruc- 
tion. We turn over our collection on Disestablishment, 
and we find no further back than the 14th of last month a 
report of a meeting of the Liberation Society in Liverpool at 
which letters were read from some persons of distinction. 
One of them said that “in his opinion the question of Dis- 
“ establishment in Wales has long been ripe for settlement, 
“ and he trusts that in the next Parliament the wishes of 
“the Welsh people may be unmistakably expressed.” This 
is attributed by the reporter to the Right Honourable Joseru 
CHAMBERLAIN, who now says that the statement that he is 

ing on Disestablishment for immediate settlement is 
absolutely foundationless. The comparison is very interesting. 
But Mr. Cuamper.ain’s attitude, suggestive of whatever 
else it may be, shows beyond doubt or mere suggestion the 
later attitude of the Radical leaders. The thanes fly from 
the rank and file of Disestablishment, and the rank and file 
of Disestablishment (as in the meeting at — where 
they protested that Mr. Giapstone was “not a dictator,” 
pre f declared their persistence in supporting their own 
views) are very angry. 

There is, however, one of these thanes who has all his 
life long been different from other people. Not only is it 
very pleasant to hear Mr. Bricut speak and to read his 
FS because of their excellent manner, but their matter 
is generally attractive, though perhaps not always attractive 
in the same way that Mr. Bricut meant it to be. On 
Tuesday last Mr. Bricur talked about Disestablishment, 
and he was very angry with Sir Earptey Wisor, who, it 
seems, has been using some plain language about “Church 
“ burglars.” All Mr. Baicut's historical knowledge revolts 
at this, and he wants to know how about that tremendous 
Church burglary which was committed when “all the Church 
“ property then existing was transferred from the old 
“ Church of Rome to the Church of Henry VIIL., King of 
“ England.” We beg to present Mr. Bricut with an 
able and extraordinarily close application of this historical 
theory of his as to the old Church and the Church of 
Henry VIII. Ten years ago Mr. Bricur’s neighbour, 
the Earl of Dersy, was possessed of Knowsley, and he was 
a Conservative. At present the same Karl of Dersy is 

of Knowsley, and he is a Liberal. From which, 

ing to Mr. Bricut’s views, we are bound to conclude 

that the Liberal Earl of Dersy is in a state of burglarious 
entry and occupation on the premises of the Conservative 
Earl of Dezsy. But, though the illustration is singularly 
exact, it is perhaps useless to attempt to argue with Mr. 
Bricut even on terms so favourable to his intellectual 
habits as those of illustration. It is more important and 
interesting to notice Mr. Bricut’s own manner of arguing, 
that there is no intention of disestablishing the Church. 
He makes, like the rest of them, that proposition, and then 
he goes on to argue at great length how much better it 
would be if the Church were disestablished, how important 
it is that there should be a good deal of discussion before 
the public mind is brought to deal with this great question, 


and so forth. “In short,” says Mr. Bricut, in effect 
(answering at one fell speech all the folk like Canon OAKLEY 
and Mr. Tuomas Hucues and the rest of those who are 
flattering themselves that Disestablishment is a long way 
off, and need not trouble them)—“ in short, we do not mean 
“ to disestablish the Church at present, because, to tell the 
“honest truth, there is so much more work to be done 
“ before we can try it with any chance of success.” If he 
at least delays the assault, it is only that the assault may be 
better and more conveniently made another day. Some of 
the escort, to take up the appropriate highwayman meta- 
phor, may be tampered with ; the gang may be strengthened ; 
indeed, to be very frank, the escort in some way or other 
must be lessened, and the forces of the gentlemen of the 
road increased, if the latter are to have any chance. There- 
fore, there is not the slightest reason for alarm on the parts 
of the occupants of the coach, and Mr. Bricur is even a 
little cross with them for pretending to be alarmed. When 
he tells them so positively that the very success of the ex- 
pedition depends upon its being put off till another day, 
there is surely something impolite as well as cowardly in 
looking to the priming and sharpening the swords and 
doubling the outriders as these ill-conditioned Church people 
are doing. 

For Mr. Bricut, however, one need not feel any other 
sentiment than one of amused surprise that he should think 
Churchmen so very gullible. He at least isa convinced 
and honest Liberationist, and he would, we should suppose, 
vote for a Disestablishment resolution on the very morrow 
of the assembling of Parliament, and scout the idea of 
pledging himself not to do so. But it is with very different 
feelings that one must read such a correspondence as that 
between Mr. C. A. Fyrre, Liberal candidate for Oxford 
Town, and certain persons in that University who are cer- 
tainly Liberals, and who appear to imagine themselves 
Churchmen. An archdeacon, two canons, half a dozen 
heads of houses, and others betake themselves to one of the 
most “advanced ” politicians (we suppose Mr. Fyrrz would 
not refuse that description) among the less known candidates 
for the new Parliament. They have devised a cunning 
form of words which is to leave Mr. Fyrre freedom “on 
“‘ the general question,” but is to preclude him from “ doing 
“ anything, as their representative, to forward any measure 
“ or resolution in favour of the Disestablishment and Disen- 
“ dowment of the Church of England, until the issue has 
“ been laid fully and definitely before the constituencies.” 
Mr. Fyrre (not without several marks of exclamation, and a 
little fringe of sermonizing, which, if we know anything of 
the characters of some of the persons addressed, must have 
been received with rather a wry face) takes the cunning 
form of words, and is consequently free to do everything in 
his power, except actually speaking or voting, in the next 
Parliament for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of 
the institution of which these memorialists are affectionate 
sons, and from which, in many instances, they draw 
large revenues. He may join the Liberation Society, he 
may stump the country in favour of Disestablishment, he 
may promote the movement as much as possible in any 
capacity but his strictly representative one; but if he does 
not, as burgess for the city of Oxford, vote or speak for it 
within the walls of the House of Commons, he has kept his 
vow. And, what is more, this vow binds him only to the 
dissolution, come what may. Would Canon Hoiianp and 
Canon Driver and Mr. Broprick and the rest of them like 
to know what was the exclamation of an Oxford M.A. and 
a Liberal to boot when he saw this precious correspon- 
dence? It was unpolished, but a good deal of undergraduate 
phraseology is apt to cling to the private conversation of 
University men, even when they are members of Convoca- 
tion of twenty years’ standing. He said, “ What a trans- 
“ parent and disgusting plant!” And we venture to say 
that the vast majority of good Churchmen and honest men 
will say ditto to him. 


GORDON AT KHARTOUM. 


encomium pronounced by Lord CranporneE on Mr. 
Ecmont Hake’s lecture, “Gorponat Khartoum,” was 
fully deserved. There must have been few among the 
audience at the St. James’s Hall on Tuesday who did not 
feel that the lecturer’s eloquence differed somewhat from 
fluent s of the decorated order. The subject, indeed, 
is one that should make almost any man eloquent. This 
much must obviously be admitted of events that have 
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touched the conscience and spirit of a nation and aroused an 
audible, though tardy, voice of contrition in West Calder. 
“ People do not read Blue-books,” said Mr. Hake; they 
are diffuse, dry, cumbrous, and, above all, weighted with 
facts. Yet of these the lecturer’s text was formed ; facts of 
literal nakedness, facts from the Khartoum Diary and from 
Government despatches, facts that have one face only, one 
relationship, one significance, Mr. Hake abjured rhetoric 
and shunned invective. He did not linger on the harrowing 
features of the subject till pathos was reft of its prerogative, 
usurped by the mere anguish of resentment. Even in the 
most impassioned periods of his address he was true to his 
text and exordium. With simple and graphic force he pre- 
sented a picture of stern truth. As an indictment of the 
late Government’s Soudan policy, Mr. Hake’s lecture was 
as unanswerable as any we have heard; as a plain state- 
ment of plain facts, lucid in arrangement, and flawless in 
continuity, it was not the less masterly. It illustrated 


afresh the truth that eloquence is an art that transmutes | 


nature, but “ the art itself is nature.” The stars in their 
courses, indeed, fought with the speaker ; he had great allies 
in the prodigious human interest of his subject, in its epic 
grandeur, its dramatic movement and passion, while in its 
national aspect it is an inspiration of enduring potency. 
Yet all these advantages might tend only to embarrass 
a speaker who restricted himself, like Mr. Hake, to the 
consideration of documentary evidence and deliberately 
eschewed the more attractive elements of the subject— 
the personality of the hero, and his glorious career and 
apotheosis. Mr. Haker’s sound instincts preserved him in a 
wiser course. 

The wisdom of Mr. Haxe’s method and unpartisan 
attitude acquires fresh force from the unbroken silence of 
Liberal speakers, who have all apparently, on the eve of a 
General Election, leagued themselves together to ignore the 
name of Gorpon. This position is at least intelligible, 
and is doubtless perfectly appreciated by electors. The 
latter, though they do not read Blue-books, have yet the 
whoie shameful story of the dealings of Mr. GLapstong’s 
Government with General Gorpon deeply imprinted in 
their consciences. Even if the record were at all liable to 
be effaced, there are certain courageous Radicals, like Mr. 
TuoroLtp Rogers, who are careful to enforce its moral. 
They are averse from veiling their shame in the shades of 
taciturnity, but prefer to go bravely bedizened with the 
sophistries of Midlothian, and, fearless of Blus-books, 
chatter glibly of the Gorpon myth. They find no place for 
repentance, even on the hustings, for the simple reason that 
they seek none. Their insolent detraction of the hero who 
but yesterday was “ the pillar of a people’s hope, the centre 
“of a world’s desire,” adds not one drop to the bitter 
cup of national sorrow. They speak after their kind, and 
because they knew him not, nor ever can know him. Not 
for their sake, therefore, but for the many who de- 
plore the results of the late Government’s Soudan policy, 
without having thoroughly apprehended its long sequence 
of incredible blunders, do we commend the strictly logical 
form of Mr. Hakxe’s lecture. Putting aside the wilful 
distortion of truth for Radical party purposes, there is a real 
danger that the terrible final catastrophe at Khartoum has, 
in the minds of many, weakened the power to perceive how 
the persistent neglect of Gorpon’s advice inevitably led 
to that disaster. This conclusion was urged by Mr, Hake 
with irresistible force. His justification of each of Gorpon’s 
ten requests is absolutely established in the light of sub- 
sequent events. From the request for ZEBEHR’s appointment 
to the eleven telegrams from Gorpon that elicited Sir 
Evetyn Barrno’s famous request for “ reconsideration,” the 
shuffling and ineptitude of Mr. GLapstone’s Government 
were exposed in a series of telling points. The supreme 
feature of Mr. Haxke’s lecture was its powerful presentment 
of cumulative facts. And no more formidable artillery 
could be desired than that supplied by the Blue-books of 
the late Government. 


THE MOONLIGHTERS IN KERRY. 


RISH crime appears to be inexhaustible in its varieties, 
and it would be difficult to find any exact parallel in 
recent years to the attack of Moonlighters on Castlefarm, 
and the brutal murder of its owner, Mr. Curtin. Fortu- 
nately for what remains of society in Ireland, the collateral 
circumstances—of cowardice on the part of the assailants 


been carried respectively to so high a pitch nor exhibited in 
such dramatic contrast. There is, indeed, something which 
borders on the grimly ludicrous in the spectacle of this gang 
of nerveless bungling ruffians discomfited and beaten off by 
the cool, resolute, mutually helpful little garrison of Castle- 
farm, in which women quit themselves like men—or we 
ought, perhaps, to say like men elsewhere than in Ireland ; 
for it is surely only that strange country which nourishes at 
once such specimens of the stronger sex as TrmoTHy Casey 
and Sutivan and of the weaker as the MissCurtins. 
The death of those fearless young women’s ill-fated father is 
the more to be regretted because it weakens the force of the 
lesson that he and his spirited family would otherwise have 
read to the dastardly wretches who were driven off without 
their plunder and leaving one of their number dead behind 
them. Defeat with slaughter and with no lives lost on the 
side of the victors must always be the happiest result, so far 
as society is concerned, which can follow from any attempt 
at violent crime, however novel be its character or motive ; 
and we can only wish that the attack on Mr. Curtin’s house 
had had this result and no other. But, with whatever un- 
chequered success it might otherwise have been repulsed, 
| the crime has special characteristics which appear to us 
| to render it specially disquieting. It was not the ordi- 

nary case of agrarian vengeance on a land-grabber or on a 

tenant who has defied boycotting or has had the effrontery 
_ to pay rent when his neighbours have been in favour of a 
' general retention of it. The unfortunate murdered man 
_had given no offence in any of these ways to public 
opinion. His views and behaviour were such as might be 
expected to find favour with that class of the population 
from which Moonlighters are recruited. He was actually 
President of the local branch of the National League; a 
subscriber to the support of evicted tenants, and but recent] 
a member of a deputation which went to solicit Lo 
Kenmare for a reduction of rents. Nor, indeed, were the 
motives of his murderers even apparently vindictive. They 
wanted arms, and he was supposed to possess them; that 
was all; and with no more important object in view than 
that of obtaining them, these men, some, if not all of them, 
perfectly well known to their victim and his family, go 
armed and masked to his house, prepared, at least in one 
sense of the word, though not in another—for a more un- 
ready and incapable set of scoundrels could scarcely be found— 
to enforce their demand by murder in the event of its being 
withstood. No wonder that the agitators of the National 
League should be puzzled and disgusted by the incident, and 
that Mr. Heaty should have been driven to the suggestion, 
courageous even for him, that Mr. Curtin was murdered 
in cold blood by “ persons in the pay and working under 
“the authority of the police.” 


This theory, however, will probably be regarded as trop 
Jin even among Mr. Heaty’s own countrymen. Nationalist 
orators and Parliamentary candidates would like to believe 
that the authors of these outrages are disguised enemies of 
the “ cause” instead of merely rebels against the authority 
of its leaders; but they make no serious attempt to deny 
that the latter is the true state of the case. They have to 
content themselves with denouncing the Moonlighters in 
just the same way as they have been deprecating “ excessive ” 

| boycotting, and with just about as much result. There is 
‘no reason whatever to sus the sincerity of these pro- 
_ testations. The National e can have nothing to gain 
| in Ireland from outrages—at any rate, until the election is 
| over—and they have certainly something to lose by them 
| in England, if not, that isto say, with the English electorate, 
/at any rate with English Parliamentary parties. We fully 


| believe that Mr. Parnet and his lieutenants would gladly see 
even boycotting suspended for the next two months or so, and 
would be even more relieved if the Moonlighter would 
hang up his rifle and mask until the next Parliament 
meets. Considered from the political point of view, it 
would be a mere waste of power to revive the campaign of 
Irish terrorism just at this moment. The English public 
is far too much preoccupied to attend to it, and the Liberal 
stump-orator, feeling, or professing to feel, cock-sure of a 
party majority which will bring with it the necessity of 
either coercing or buying off disorder in Ireland, can make 
no political capital out of agrarian crimes. Assuming, as 
he always does assume, a Liberal victory at the polls, he 
cannot possibly foretell whether it will be the cue of his 
party leaders to reverse the conciliation policy of the Con- 
servatives or to push it much further; for this, in fact, 


and bravery on that of the defenders—are easier to match, | depends upon whether the assumed Liberal majority is a 
though the two opposing qualities have never, perhaps, ! large or a small one. It is, in short, impossible not to credit 
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so shrewd a tactician as Mr. Parnett with perceiving that 
a renewed outbreak of lawlessness in Ireland can only exas- 
perate the average non-political Englishman without putting 
any effective pressure on the English party politician. The 
fact, too, that it shakes his own prestige as a popular leader, 
and diminishes pro tanto the value in the English market 
of his famous “co-operation ” to repress disorder, is a circum- 
stance to which he cannot but attach some importance. And, 
of course, when it comes to Moonlighters shooting a local 
President of the National League, a man universally re- 
spected by his neighbours, as even speakers like Mr. HEALY 
acknowledge Mr. Curtin to have been, the defiance offered 
to the authority of “the leader of the Irish people” is about 
as conspicuous and contumelious as it well could be. 

By this time, however, it ought to be pretty plain to all 


observant Englishmen that the theory on which the Kil-— 


mainham Treaty was based—the theory, namely, that Mr. 
PaRnELt could control the Irish outrage-monger—was a pure 
delusion from the first. To set him to work is one thing, to 
stop him another; and though Mr. and his fellow- 
agitators had no difficulty in achieving the former feat, with 
the assistance of an accommodating English Government, 
who wanted the steam got up for a sensational Irish policy, 
the latter was, and might have been known to be, quite 
beyond their powers. The full exposure of the imposture 
was, however, inevitably delayed by the passing of the 
Crimes Act. The Government having been forced by public 
> ep on to undertake the task of controlling disorder itself, 
was of course no opportunity of testing Mr. PaRNELL’s 
or even Mr. Suenipan of Tubbercurry’s abilities in that 
behalf. Now, however, that a new Government has suc- 
ceeded, and has, much to our regret, allowed the Crimes 
Act to lapse, we are for the first time enabled to bring these 
pretensions on the part of the Irish leader to the test. And 
the result proves that the evil spirit of lawlessness which he 
so industriously invoked three years ago is not only, as it 
always was, beyond his power to lay, but has not even yet 
been exorcised by the very effective spells pronounced over 
it by the Legislature in 1883. The Land League is extinct; 
the anti-rent agitation is still prosecuted, indeed, but in a 
much milder form than in the days when Mr. PAaRNELL’s 
used to be interrupted by unreproved menaces of 
murder ; the incitements to violence on the part of the Irish 
orator are much rarer and less vehement, and his dissua- 
sions from violence are much more frequent and earnest 
than they have ever been before. Yet here in a county 
not by any means infamous for agrarian crime beyond 
its fellows, but rather the contrary, we find a band of 
peasants making up a murder party, and attacking the 
household of a wholly unoffending neighbour in a spirit 
of savagery brutal and cowardly enough to reach the 
darkest hours of 1880-2. Not only so, but the temper 
of the local population appears to be no less thoroughly 
demoralized than was that of those parts of Ireland to- 
wards the close of that terrible and shameful period. So 
at least we must conclude if it be true that, on the priest 
of a chapel neighbouring the scene of the murder de- 
nouncing the crime on the following day from the altar, 
the better, in the sense at least of the larger, part of his 
congregation expressed their disapproval of the sentiment 
by rising from their seats and quitting the chapel. And it 
is not very pleasant to reflect that, thanks to the lapse of 
the Crimes Act and the return to the provisions of the 
preposterous Jury Act, the twelve good men and true 
before whom the six men now in custody will, if com- 
mitted, be tried, must be selected from precisely that class 
of the inhabitants whose consciences will not permit them 
to listen to a denunciation of murder from the altar. 
The Jury Clauses of the Crimes Act would certainly come 
in usefully just now. It is to be hoped that we may not 
have to pay the penalty for their abandonment in the escape 
of a gang of murderers. 


THEATRICALS IN THE EAST-END. 


A CASE which came before the City Police Summons 
Court this week suggests an opening for the numerous 
class of people who wish to act without going on the stage. 
The result of the particular summons may not be thought 
in itself encouraging. But that, as we shall show, is a 
matter of detail. Some dramatic entertainments had been 
given at the East-End in a building not licensed for the 
purpose, and the persons responsible for the performance 
were fined accordingly. The magisterial decision was no 
doubt correct, and there are obvious reasons for the law thus 


enforced. Without going into questions of morality and 
decency, which may be thought rather remote, the public 
safety requires that crowds shall not be brought together 


on premises which have not been inspected, For such pre- 


mises may not be provided with proper means of 

and adequate precautions against fire. Apart, however, 
from this obvious, though doubtless “ technical,” con- 
sideration, the enterprise thus prematurely checked might 
be followed with more prudence, and with a due egard 
for the requirements of the law. There was in this un- 
licensed and possibly dangerous building a ball as well 
as a play, both for the moderate sum of one shilling. 
There is perhaps a touch of German frugality here, for 
we understand that the advertisement of the proceed- 
ings ap in a German paper. Still, whatever the 
nationality of the actors or the audience, the entertain- 
ment was presumably remunerative, for no suspicion of a 
philanthropic motive can be attached to any one concerned. 


_ Whence it may fairly be concluded that there is a demand 


for the drama in the East-End of London, as there is in- 
deed wherever men above the lowest stage of savagery 
congregate. Pursuing a step further our line of reasoning, 
we may point out that, if entertainments of an attractive 
kind were provided in these localities, “free, gratis, for 
“ nothing,” or for a sum just sufficient to meet expenses, a 
great deal of pleasure would be bestowed upon hundreds 
and thousands whose fun is at present severely limited by 
circumstances. 


So much for the demand. Now for the supply, which 
the more philosophical economists prefer to regard as 
a different side of the same phenomenon. There has pro- 
bably never been in this country, since Roman times, so 


large a number of educated persons, male and female, 


anxious to appear behind the footlights as exists at present. 
In those parts of London where there is an almost em- 
barrassing choice of theatres, these accomplished amateurs 
find insufficient scope for their energies. Let them turn 
their attention to that vast community which lies east of the 
City. They need not be afraid of causing a glut there. 
There is as much room for them as for missionaries in 
China, and they will run none of the risks to which preachers 
of the Gospel in the Celestial Empire are liable. Every- 
body has read the wonderful description of East London by 
Mr. Water Besant in A Sorts and Conditions of Men, 
and no one who has read it can forget it, or the effect which 
it produced upon his mind. More impressive even than the 
lack of corporate life, of civic spirit, of religious and social 
union, is the absolute want of amusement in these long, 
monotonous streets. Some attempts have been made since 
Mr. Besant wrote to fill up this terrible blank. But there 
is not the slightest chance of too much being done. What- 
ever efforts in this direction may be made will be thoroughly 
appreciated. The audiences will, indeed, be critical; for 
East-enders do not want to be patronized, and resent insults 
te their intelligeace at least as much as if they lived in May- 
fair. But they enjoy good acting all the more for that; and 
there is, as we have said, plenty of available talent. When- 
ever anything of the kind has been tried, it has always 
succeeded, for human nature requires some variation upon 
the public-house and the Salvation Army. The causes 
which prevent Londoners from combining for any purpose 
are many, and some of them are not likely to be removed. 

The “ province of houses,” which receives an addition every 
year as big as most manufacturing towns, has singularly 
little self-consciousness. A Parliamentary candidate for a 
metropolitan constituency found the other day, after 
addressing a large public meeting in one of the new 
boroughs, that a considerable portion of his hearers did 
not know for what place they were to vote, were ignorant, 
in fact, where they lived, so far as the suffrage was con- 
cerned. Yet they were intelligent men, who took a keen 
interest in politics. A community where this is possible 
must be a very peculiar community indeed. The pecu- 
liarity explains the need for some such benevolent un- 
dertaking as we have described. Manchester, Liverpool, 

Birmingham, and Leeds are perfectly well able to take care 
of themselves in matters of amusement as in everything 
else. "Whitechapel and Bermondsey and Bethnal Green are 
mere aggregates of individuals, masses of people ready to 
respond, but without the means of initiation. There could 
not be a more promising field for the enterprising amateur. 
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THE FRENCH MINISTRY AND CHAMBER, 


HE “Chamber impossible,” as it is styled in a well- 
known and remarkable dialect, is no doubt preparing to 


play the pranks expected from it by nee e would 
a bold man who should deny that a French Chamber, and 


particularly an impossible one, might not or will not do 
something extraordinary. This icular one is certainly 
expected at home and abroad to transcend all the former 
feats of French legislative bodies. Toa certain point pre- 
paration has been made for the most irregular doings. The 
réunion pléniére of the Left has an undeniable resemblance 
to those Clubs which have been the source of much of the 
worst disorders of French politics. When MM. Locxkroy, 
CLEéMENCEAU, and others call meetings of their party at the 
“Grand Orient” or elsewhere to discuss the government of the 
country, they may naturally be suspected of an intention to 
overawe the Chamber. Smaller bodies than they have suc- 
ceeded in collecting have dominated stronger Administra- 
tions than M. Brisson’s before now. Up to the present, 
however, the Chamber has done little more than show how 
difficult it finds the task of making a beginning. As 
far as its feelings can be guessed at, it is painfully anxious 
to get over the approaching Presidential elections quietly. 
On the whole this is an attitude of some merit. There 
are enemies, too, right and left of M. Brisson, but as 
yet they have abstained from attacking him because they 
fear that the destruction cf his Ministry would disturb the 
country at a time when disturbance would be dangerous. 
_ Even the réunion pléniére at the “Grand Orient,” though 
people have been comparing it to the Jacobin Clubs, has 
shown itself decidedly harmless. M. Lockroy has not 
found it easy to keep his friends in agreement. The upshot 
of their meetings has been a deputation to M. Brisson 
headed by no less a person than M. Locxroy. It has asked 
the Minister very politely to hurry on the Presidential 
election, and M. Brisson has answered that he will see what 
can be done. So far as it goes this is hardly a revolutionary 
proceeding, 


It seems to be taken for granted by everybody that 
M. Brisson’s Ministerial address is to be the ruin of him. 
Prophecies of this kind when made by a sufficient number 
of persons in a position to see to their accomplishment 
are very apt to be fulfilled. If the French Premier's 
declaration of policy has this result, it will be because 
of its virtues, and particularly of the negative one. He 
promises too little, and does not promise the right things. 
By abstaining from committing himself to an attack on the 
Church, and by suppressing all reference to the amnesty, 
M. Brisson has undoubtedly incurred the hostility of the 
Radicals, who are by far the worst enemies any Republican 
Minister can have. It is true that Conservatives and 
Moderate Republicans are bound by their avowed opinions 
to support M. Brisson in defending the Church from 
plunder, and neither could decently vote for the release of 
Mile. Loutse Micuet and Cyvocr; but when a French 
Minister has to rely on the courage of the Moderate 
Republicans and the consistency of the Conservatives he is 
in a dangerous position. M. Brisson’s declaration of policy, 
though it has the merit of not being Radical, has no other. 
Like so much of the political oratory of these latter days 
in France, it is obviously the work of a man or a body of 
men who neither know what they can do nor even what 
they would do if they could. The class of politicians 
known as moderate men are not famous for the clearness 
of their ideas or the strength of their convictions in any 
country; but in France they have reached a quite re- 
markable pitch of feebleness. When they have made a 
general declaration that it is advisable not to go too far, 
and that everybody’s interests should be attended to, their 
consciences are clear. Then they feel at liberty to accept the 
measures of the immoderate men. M. Brisson’s address 
has far too much of this wordy vagueness. He insists, 
and with good cause, on the great need there is for bringing 
the French Budget into order, but obviously shrinks from 
imposing fresh taxes, and will not undertake to remove 
the two chief causes of expense—the policy of colonial 
adventure, and the vast outlay on public works carried on 
for the notorious purpose of bribing the constituencies. 
Tonquin must be retained, and as for Madagascar, M. Brisson 
will shortly tell the Chamber how he proposes to reconcile 
the claims of France and of economy in that country. 
As regards the Church, M. Brisson spoke like a man 
who would rejoice to be able to punish it for not thinking 
highly enough of the Republic, but who finds the safer 


course is to leave it alone. He promises legislation in the 
interest of commerce and agriculture, but guards himself 
against the charge of having anything to say to Socialism. 
By way of a sop to the Radicals M. Brisson promises them 
another “ épuration ” of the public service, and then destroys 
the value of his gift by hastening to say that it must 
be a very little one, and done very slowly. As compared 
with any possible programme drawn up by MM. Lockroy 
and Crémenceau this has the merit of being at least harm- 
less. Unluckily for M. Brisson he can hardly expect to 
be warmly supported by the Conservatives on the ground 
that he is innocuous, and he has undoubtedly offended the 
Radicals. There is certainly one party in the Chamber, 
if it can be called a party, which should support him 
if the fact that his programme and theirs agree has any 
effect on them. The Opportunists and the Centre gene- 
rally have been advocating what must, for the want of a 
better name, be called M. Brisson’s policy. As a matter 
of fact the Opportunists and other moderate persons have 
attacked him as promptly and as forcibly as the Radicals. 
The chief function of the French Centres at present is 
manifestly to illustrate the truth of a certain saying of 
P. L. Courter as to the courage of respectable people. 


CANDIDATES AND ROUGHS. 


bee practice of disturbing public meetings is in danger 

of becoming a fine art. The disgracefully successful! 
instances which have recently occurred are treated with a 

surprising amount of tolerance by the authorities, and the 

authors of disturbance appear to be wholly neglected by the 

police. Yet what happened at Kennington the other night 

is quite enough to show the great and real danger of 
organized attacks upon a miscellaneous, defenceless, closely- 

packed crowd of men and women. So long as interruption 

is confined to running comments on speeches, however rude 

and coarse the commentators may be, there is no very great 

harm done. Hard words break no bones, and it would be» 
difficult for any member of the addressed classes to be more 

offensive than some of those who address them. When a 
man “epigrammatically” remarks that Lord Sa.issury is 

a sanguinary swindler, or that Mr. Guapstone is a 

muddling murderer, or Mr. Bricur a brazen blackguard, 

or Lord Ranpotpn CHURCHILL a rampagious ruffian, he 

is not entitled to complain of any verbal retort. But 

the line should be drawn at brickbats. “ Invective,” 

said Mr. Disrarzi in his oracular way, “is a great orna- 

** ment of debate. But insolence is not invective.” Argu- 

ment, we may observe, is a great assistance to discussion, 

and at many political gatherings would be a welcome 

novelty. Buta brickbat is not an ment. “That, sir, 

“ was a digression,” said the gentleman who had the glass 

of sherry thrown in his face in the course of a theological 

conversation. The police will really have to take into 

their hands the control of “digressions” which are a 

great discredit to us. There is, we need scarcely say, no- 
question of politics involved. If any politicians could be 

convicted of hiring gangs to break up the assemblies of their 

opponents, they would deserve the treadmill. Probably 

there is not much truth in the accusations which both sides 

hurl at each other on this subject. The game would be too 
dangerous, for one thing. The brutes who cause meetings 

to dissolve in confusion are of the same class as those who 

molest the darkest of London’s many dark streets. The 

presence of a respectable crowd in a rather helpless position 

gives them a fine opportunity for their favourite diversion, 

and they sometimes take occasion while they are about it to 

pick a few pockets. 

The nearer the General Election approaches, the more 
frequent and more savage do these attacks become. It is 
necessary that arrests should be made, and sentences of 
hard labour inflicted, without the option of a fine. There 
have within the last few days been two particularly shame- 
ful examples of what peaceable citizens who wish to hear 
their candidates speak may have to endure. The first 
occurred at a Conservative and the second at a Liberal 
meeting. At Chiswick Hall, Bedford Park, Lord Grorce 
Hamitton tried to make a speech in pursuance of his can- 
didature for the Ealing division of Middlesex. In the 
course of his remarks Lord GrorcE observed that he hoped 
all Conservatives who attended Liberal meetings would 
behave in a quiet and orderly manner. This harinless, and 
even laudable, suggestion seems to have affected a portion 
of the audience much as St. Pavt’s oration at Ephesus 
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affected the silversmiths who made silver shrines for 

Diana, The First Lorp of the Apmiratty could not 

be allowed to say anything in restraint of trade. Then 

arose a storm. “The chairs,” says a reporter, “ were 
“ taken up and flung into heaps.” Afterwards “they were | 
“ used as weapons of warfare, and were thrown about in 

“all directions,” while the ladies made their way to the 

platform. The seats in short were redistributed, while the 

rights of women were ignored. Yet all that befell the 

“ principal disturber,” an eminently second-class mis- 

demeanant, was to be “ ejected from the hall by the door,” | 
instead of being sent, as he should have been, first through 
the window and then to Coldbath Fields. The case at_ 
Kennington was even worse. Mr, O’Connor Power “ was_ 
“ proceeding to refer to some of the statements put forward 
“ by his opponents "—surely a legitimate proceeding on his | 
part—when a gang of ruffians battered in the door from 
outside, and began to hurl bricks into the chapel where 
the meeting was being held. Many wounds were inflicted, 
and the women had to be lifted up nine feet and dropped 
through the windows. Yet not one of these ruffians was 
even arrested. Such immunity for such outrage is scanda- 
lous. But Sir Ricuarp Cross will never do anything until 
a deputation of noisy fanatics breaks into the Home Office, 
and then there is nothing he will not do. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S LAST SHOTS. 


5 hag furious fusillade of political speeches which has 
been rattling over the country for the last few weeks 
has gradually become a “dropping fire.” Only the smartest 
and most active of the combatants continue to discharge 
their rifles—always unfortunately “repeating” arms, but 
not always “arms of precision ”—at the same rate as before ; 
and some of the others appear to have quitted the field 
altogether. Foremost among the former, however, is of 
course that accomplished marksman Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who 
has fired no fewer than four times during the present 
week—a little wildly, however, as regards some of his shots, 
as will sometimes happen even with the smartest soldiers 
at the crisis of an engagement. 1t was not, for instance, a 
very good shot to take at Lord BramweEtt to describe him 
as one of the “most dogmatic and arbitrary judges that 
“ ever sat on the Bench.” Nor was it particularly good 
“ practice” to say that it is infinitely more important to the 
welfare and happiness of the country that certain rights—to 
wit, tle rights of the class which Mr. CoaMBERLAIN courts— 
should be protected than that certain other rights—to wit, 
of the class which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN detests—should be pre- 
served. Nor, again, was it very workmanlike skirmishing 
on Mr. CuHamBerLarn’s part to return to that economical 
position from which he was so <outemptuously dislodged 
the other day in a leading article of quite antique vigour 
by the Times, Great, indeed, is the power of brass, and 
the mere unashamed repetition of a quite recently ex- 
ploded fallacy may sometimes be effective with the class of 
hearers to whom Mr. CHAMBERLAIN chiefly appeals. But 
when the fallacy takes the preposterous appcaranco—we 
welcome a rare opportunity of using the adjective in its 
strict etymological sense—of a cart placed carefully in front 
ofa horse, and impressively exhorted to pull the animal 
along, it is possible that too many of those whom it is 
designed to deceive may detect its sophistical character. To 
tell a workman of the towns that that influx of the rural 
population which gluts the labour market and depresses his 
wages is simply due to the fact that the rural labourer has 
no allotment to starve on in his own district, may serve for 
once; but when once a working-man of ordinary intelli- 
gence has been reminded that the desertion of the country 
tor the town is not, in the first instance, a cause but an 
effect ; that it is not, except secondarily, the cause of the 
town artisan’s wages being lower than they used to be, but 
is primarily the effect of the town artisan’s wages having 
been, and still continuing to be, higher than the agricul- 
tural labourer’s—when that, we say, nas once been pointed 
out toan intelligent working-man, he is not likely to forget 
it; nor yet the highly important corollary from it, that all 
the cows and three-acre plots in the world will not pre- 
vent labour seeking the market where its remuneration is 
the highest. Hence we incline to the opinion that, when 
Mr. Cuampertain the other night told a Birmingham 
audience for the second time that the depression from which 


the working classes are suffering is due “ entirely” to the 
fact that there is a smaller proportion of the population , 


employed upon the land in this country “than anywhere 
“else in the world,” he made—well, let us say, a false move 
in argument. At any rate, and for the credit of the much- 
vaunted intelligence of his Birmingham audiences, we should 
be sorry to have to regard it as « good move. 

Mr. CuaMBeRLaIn, however, always keeps his best to the 
last, and in his performance of Thursday night he has, in the 
matter of effrontery, beaten his own record. He can never 
perhaps have inspired the phrenologist with so irresistible a 
desire to feel those parts of his head in which certain 
qualities, which shall be nameless, are supposed to be located 


as in the following sentence:—“ Why the present de- 


“ pression, about which so much is said to you”—and 
which we remember was “ entirely ” due to the distribution 


of labour over land—is “ largely due to that ‘ vigorous and 


“ ¢ decided foreign policy’ which created a feeling of unrest 


_ throughout the world, which was compounded of meddle 


“and muddle, of aggressions and interferences, and which 
“ justified the enormous armaments which take up so much 
“of the capital which might otherwise be employed in 
“ profitable enterprise.” From a member of the GLADsTONE 
Administration of 1880-5, who never created feelings of 
unrest anywhere, who meddled not, neither muddled, and 
whose aggressions and interferences diverted no capital 
from profitable enterprise — this, from a part author of 
the Nile exploration scheme and a Ministerial director of 
the Souakim-Berber Company, Limited, “ will do.” It 
will emphatically do; and we will not spoil it by a word 
more of comment. We will simply glance at the explana- 
tion which towards the close of the speech he gave of 
the downfall of the Government. It was “ entirely ”— 
another entirely—due to Mr, Giapstone having invaded 
the sanctity of private property in land in his proposed 
dealing with the Succession Duties; and when, says Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, “we go back again ”—he means to office 
—“it will be our first business to see that as be- 
“tween land and personal property there be really an 
“absolute and complete equality.” Will it sot ‘Then 
Mr. CuamBertaln’s first business will have serious conse- 
quences for the successor to his own property. For we 
are quite sure that he has not missed the force of the 
reasoning whereby it has been often pointed out to him 
that there is an “ unearned increment” of personal, just as 
there is of real, property ; and we hail his determination to 
treat the two forms of possessions on a footing of absolute 
and complete equality as indicating an intention to place a 
proportion of the wealth realized in part, as he boasts, by 
assisting American screw-makers, for a consideration, to fine 
American screw-buyers—-that proportion, namely, which 
has grown while he has slept ttt both eyes closed, as has 
been his practice since his retirement)—-at the disposal of 
the State. 


THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


: ie» removal of the National Portrait Gallery from 
South Kensington to the Bethnal Green Museum can 
only be regarded with the deepest satistaction. We have 
frequently pointed out that better protection for the pictures 
was imperatively needed. The collection is now shielded from 
the dangerous neighbourhood of the annual Exhibitions. 
The accommodation provided for this priceless national 
record of art and history was simply disgraceful ; and Mr. 
PLUNKET’s prompt recognition of evils so persistently 
ignored by his predecessors merits the warm congratulation 
of the Trustees and the public. The ill-constructed galleries, 
with their long wooden corridor, would have been singularly 
inappropriate, even if totally isolated from other inflam- 
mable structures. Combined, as they were, with the 
Exhibition buildings and the wretched shanty that formed 
the India Museum, the risks from fire were enormously 
increased. Now the migration is effected we experience 
something of the relief which the rescue from a veritable 
conflagration would occasion. At Bethnal Green the 
pictures are securely and decently housed; whereas their 
old abode was, at tho best, a bare shelter and no security. 
In the meanwhile the question arises, What is to be done 
in the matter of a new Gallery? Two years and more 
perhaps must elapse before the Government grant bears 
tangible fruit. There is no fear that the lessons of the past 
will be easily forgotten. The new quarters designed for 
the National Portrait Gallery will be, it is hoped, self- 
contained, or at least free from dangerous surroundings. And, 
above all things, they will be fire-proof. It is, we believe, 
more than a pious opinion with many builders and a few 
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architects that no erection is thoroughly fire-proof save a 
brick-built vault or a concrete building. There are doubt- 
jess many steps of comparative security between the “ looped 
“and windowed raggedness ” of the old Portrait Gallery and 
a building that deserves to be considered fire-proof. It is 
desirable, indeed, that, having made a move, we shali not 
halt half-way. Not only should the greatest possible degree 
of security be attained, but ample allowance should be pro- 


vided for the future increase of the Gallery. The collection, | 


it is certain, will considerably increase, if only through 
private donations ; it is probable, indeed, that the additions 
of recent years would have proved even more numerous and 


important than they were if the deplorable condition of the | 


South Kensington building had been less notorious. The 
desirableness of a fire-proof Gallery suggests another inter- 
esting question. The majority of disastrous fires in public 
buildings and large mansions are traced to over-heated or 
ill-arranged flues. With the exception of churches or 
cathedrals—where careless plumbers are generally the 
culprits—such fires are directly due to faulty heating 
arrangements. The fire at the India Museum last summer 
was an example of this common danger. Of course, no such 
flues can exist in a building that is absolutely fire-proof; 
from which obvious conclusion we derive a fresh argument 
for a fire-proof National Portrait Gallery. 


THE CLOSE OF THE WRANGLE. 


it is a truly fortunate thing for every one concerned that 
the election has come at last—fortunate for the electors, 
doubly fortunate for stump-orators, trebly fortunate for 
those whose duty it is to read and comment upon their 
utterances. Anything more deplorable than the argumen- 
tative, the rhetorical, even the mere expressional exhaustion 
— if we may use such a word—of almost every speaker who 
has addressed a public meeting during the present week it 
is impossible to imagine. It has told upon every one of 
them, whatever their original qualities and characteristics. 
The lively have become dull, the dull duller. The lucid 
have grown obscure, the confusion of the confused is worse 
confounded than ever. Nothing is found capable, appa- 
rently, of keeping a speaker—we will not say up to the 
mark—except that inexhaustibly useful quality which is the 
most prominent of all Mr. Cuampertarn’s gifts, but the 
name of which wild horses shall not drag from us. To 
those unblessed by this gift the way is becoming dreary in- 
deed. To those who cherish a superstitious preference for 
keeping always between the tiresome hedgerows of the 
truth, and who never turn aside for relief into the fields of 
—but we shall betray the secret of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s 
resources if we go one step further, and we must there- 
fore pause. Suffice it to say—and people may draw 
what inferences from it they please—that the labour of 
plodding on from stump to stump appears to lean much 
more heavily on Lord Hartincton than it does on the 
colleague whose name we have last mentioned, and its 
distressing effect is seriously enhanced in his case by the 
fact that he thinks nothing of conscientiously retracing 
a mile or so of road in search of trifles which have been let 
drop by his opponents, and which he thinks it his duty to 
take up. Thus, for instance, it is some considerable time 
since Lord Sa.issury made the hit of contrasting Lord 
Hartineton’s actual attitude towards Disestablishment with 
his probable attitude towards a Bill of pains and penalties 
directed against himself. Lord Hartineron did not answer 
it at the time, and one naturally supposed that, being unable 
to find any flaw in the humorous analogy, he had wisely 
let it alone. But no; the jest has rankled in his bosom. 
He has mused on it till the fire has kindled, and at last he 
speaks with his tongue. Lord Sa.issury, he says, has re- 
ferred to a Bill of pains and penalties against myself, mean- 
ing, in point of fact, as Cousin Frenix would say, “a Bill 
“‘ providing four my decapitation.” Having been asked 
whether he would be content to remain perfectly quiescent, 
he admitted that in this case he supposed he should not 
remain quiescent ; but (note the difference) “he should 
“ certainly not do what Lord Sa.issury and his friends are 
“ doing now with regard to the attack upon the Church.” 
What they are doing, he alleges, is to commit the Liberal 

yy to a policy of attack upon the Church. But this 
is to evade the hypothesis which Lord Hartineton has 
accepted. By that hypothesis the attack on the Church has 
already as much begun as the attack on himself would 
have begun if the Bill of pains and penalties were before 


Parliament, and an amendment, substituting the word 
“leg” for “head,” had, as Lord Satispury suggested, 
been moved by some moderate lover of compromise from 
a corner seat behind the Treasury Bench. If Lord 
Hartincton would not imitate the Churchman’s tactics at 
the present moment—that is to say, resist—and if he would 
abstain from resisting because to resist an attack only irri- 
tated one’s assailant, then what would he do? He does not 
say; and, if he did not mean to say, why did he go back 
three weeks to pick up Lord Savissury’s parable which be 
left unnoticed at the time? 


Mr. Bricut, who has been apparently “ saving a gallop 
“ for the avenue,” has been somewhat busy this week. His 
remarks on the subject just referred to we deal with else. 
where. One, however, of the opening sentences of another 
of his speeches deserves citation as throwing light upon 
one of those mental processes of his with which the world 
is least familiar. He holds with great truth that, “if you 
“ want to judge of the character or the future prospects and 
“ success of a man, you should look back and see what he 
“ has done in that portion of his life that has already passed.” 
Thereupon Mr. Bricut looks back, and on looking back he 
always comes to the same conclusion, which is briefly that 
all good comes from the Liberals and all evil from the Tories. 
No one will be surprised to hear that this is still, as it always 
has been, Mr. Briaut’s compendious political creed; but 
what will perhaps astonish some people is to learn that be still 


_ arrivesatit bya processof “looking back.” One wouldimagine 


that, unless the operation is managed very “ discreetly and 
“ warily” indeed, there is hardly any one less calculated to 
effect the result which Mr. Bricur attributes to it. One 
would suppose that, whether you look backwards or 
forwards, the nearer object would be more noticeable than 
the remote ; but that does not seem to be the case with the 
retrospect of Mr. Bricut. He wants to judge of the cha- 
racter and the future prospects of success of some sixteen 
gentlemen, once his colleagues, if again entrusted with 
the government of the country, and in looking back he 
apparently sees everything except the events of the last 
few years during which these gentlemen aforesaid did 
actually hold the reins of government. Either this, or 
else he considers that wars and rumours of wars, “aggressions 
“ and interferences, countries lately peaceful brought within 
“ measurable distance of civil war,” and an annual expendi- 
ture heaped up to a hundred millions are all among the 
good things of political life, for he certainly owes these 
to the Liberals and not to the Tories. And this fact to a 
man of Mr. Bricut's principles ought surely to be worth 
as much consideration as the fact that the Tories have pre- 
vented the Liberals from raising that Succession Duty on 
landed property from the lowness by which Mr. Bricut was 
himself a gainer in respect of an admirer’s little devise to 
him of that property near Bagshot Park which he some- 
what ungratetully describes as “thirty acres of poor land, 
“ with a small house on it.” 

Facts, and above all new facts, are getting so rare just 
now in political speeches that Lord IppesLeicn’s statement 
on a point of some importance in a recent speech at Knights- 
bridge deserves record. Mr. Stace has declared that Lord 
IppgsLeicH had secretly appointed twenty Fair-traders to 
act on the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade 
before he had spoken to Mr. Goscnen on the sub- 
ject. To this Lord IppesteicH gives “ the most dis- 
“tinct and fullest denial.” He asked Mr. Goscnen to 
join before asking any one else, and Mr. Goscnen de- 
clined. Hence the pretence that the orthodox economist 
was frightened away by the heretics will no longer hold 
water. The fact is not one of national moment, but it is 
at least worth stating; and to be both a fact and a fact 
worth stating gives it a proud pre-eminence over much that 
is going about just at present. Prophecy of course is the 
next best thing, and it is in that difficult art that Sir 
Cuartes Dike is for the moment the most conspicuous 
performer. He is so sure that he will win that he accuses 
the Conservatives of objecting to the declaration of the poll 
on the night when it is taken lest his overwhelming victory 
in Chelsea should affect the result in Hammersmith the 
next day. And when he descends from prophecy he taxes 
the members of a Conservative club with having un- 
furled the Union Jack to the breeze “ upside down,” an 
accident which we quite admit is more likely to befall 
their Sir Cuartes Ditke, however, was en- 
gaged during the greater part of his latest speeches in 
turning his own flag upside down; assuring his hearers 
that the time is not “ripe” for this, that, and the other 
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question which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and he were assuring the 
world a few weeks ago was ready to drop into the reformer’s | 
mouth. We shall not bave Disestablishment yet, nor free 

education—nor, in fact, anything which the blundering | 
Radical has tardily discovered to be distasteful to the bulk | 
of Moderate Liberal opinion in the country. Here we 
believe Sir Cuartes Ditke to be at least a true prophet. 
We shall not have these things in the next Parliament. 
We venture to hope, also, that we shall not have some of 
the men who would bring them about, It is quite possible 
that Sir Cuartes Dike, who seems to count on himself, and 
to be counted on by other persons, as certain of success what- 
ever happens, may find in his own antagonist, Mr. WHITMORE, 
a much more formidable competitor than he affects to think. 


EELS AND ELVERS. 


BES are among the mysteries of this world. In spite of 
the way in which Dame Science has persistently poked 
her nose into most things, and has harried them and laid them 
bare, she has succeeded in finding out but little about eels and 
their mode of life. However, it would be rash to go as far in our 
confession of ignorance as a contemporary recently did, and declare 
“that we know next to nothing of eels beyond the periods of their 
migration.” If we knew nothing more than that, we should in- 
deed know but little, as in many places eels never migrate at all, 
but grow fat and flourish from year to year in the pond or lake 
where they were born, without ever leaving it to seek the brackish 
water of estuaries which some authorities deem n to their 
existence. The same writer who made the above remark asserts 
that the distinction between “ shovel-nosed ” and “ pointed-nosed ” 
eels is purely “ fanciful,” and accounts for the difference by saying 
that “most fish develop a shovel-nose when they are working up 
stream.” If this were the case, an eel would have a shovel-nose 
in the spring and a sharp nose in the autumn. Such a capability 
of altering his features would be certainly open to envy ; but, un- 
fortunately for this theory, the structure of the two fish is 
materially different, and the single fact that the shovel or broad- 
nosed eel has 115 vertebre, while his sharp-nosed relative only 
possesses 113, is sufficient to prove the fallacy of the idea that the 
two fish are identical. 
Of fresh-water eels, as apart from their mighty cousin the 
, there are three distinct kinds—the sharp-nosed eel, the 
broad-nosed or frog-mouthed eel, and the snig. Of these three, the 
sharp-nosed eel is both the largest fish and the best eating, though 
some prefer the snig eel as having a superior flavour. ‘The snig, 
however, in spite of its excellence, has not the same value as the 
sharp-nosed eel ;forit seldom, ifever, attains more than halfa pound in 
weight. The sharp-nosed eel,on the contrary, attains an enormous 
size. One on record that was taken in the Medway, not far from | 
Rochester, weighed 34 lbs., measured 6 ft. in length, and had a 
girth of 25 ins. Another eel, taken in Kent, weighed 40 lbs., and 
measured 5 ft. gins. Yarrell speaks of having seen at Cambridge 
the preserved skins of two which had weighed together 50 lbs. ; 
the heaviest 27 lbs., the other 231bs. But these instances, though 
not to be regarded as apocryphal, are still very exceptional ; and 
a very fair average weight for sharp-nosed eels is 6lbs, Eels of 
even 10 lbs. weight are not common, and Mr, Frank Buckland 
mg of one of that size as being the largest he had ever seen. 
rom time immemorial eels have always been much esteemed by 
epicures, more perhaps in ancient days than they are now. 
Aristotle and Aristophanes both mention eels in terms of high 
praise ; indeed, the former may be considered to have known more 
about eels than the contemporary we have already referred te, for 
he recognized at least two distinct species of eels. By the 
tians eels were regarded with great abhorrence as the embodiment 
of an evil demon ; but other nations did not share the prejudice, 
for the Boeotians, who were celebrated for their eels, used them 
as sacred offerings. Misson, in his Travels, tells of a vow made 
by the inhabitants of Terracina, a seaport of Italy, when besieged 
by the Turks. They vowed to offer twenty thousand eels a year 
to St. Benedict if he would deliver them from their peril. Whether 
a fond memory of stewed eels touched the saint we do not know, 
but the siege was raised, and the Benedictine monks got their eels 
every year from the virtuous and grateful inhabitants. The Vener- 
able Bede mentions the eel-fisheries of Britain in his History of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, and an instance is quoted of the magnificence 
of the famous Archbishop Thomas 4 Becket that, when he tra- 
velled in France, “ he expended the large sum of a hundred shill- 
ings in a dish of eels.” Any one who could sow sit down to cope 
with a dish of eels of the value of five pounds would indeed have 
gastronomic capabilities likely to make an alderman die of envy. 
But in the eating of eels, excellent as they are, it is well to re- 
member the advice given in the ancient medical book entitled 
Regimen Sanitatis Salernie :— 
Who knows not physic should be nice and choice 
In eating eels, because they hurt the voice. 
Both eels and cheese, without good store of wine 
‘ Well drunk with them, offend at any time. 
For a long time the most extraordinary theories were accepted 
ing the birth of young eels. Aristotle believed they sprang 
from the mud (wherein he was not far wrong, as eels deposit their 
»pawn in mud and sand); Pliny maintained that young eels de- 


veloped from fragments separated from the parents’ bodies b 
rubbing against rocks ; others supposed that they proceeded com 
the carcases of animals; Helmont declared that they came from 
May-dew, and gave the following receipt for obtaining them :— 
“Cut up two turfs covered with May-dew, and lay one upon the 
other, the grassy side inwards, and then expose them to the heat 
of the sun; in a few hours there will spring from them an infinite 
ey of eels.” Of that ancient superstition of one’s childhood 
at horse-hairs cut up and deposited in water would turn into 
eels it is hardly to speak, for who cannot remember 
those unpleasant little bottles, erst used for medicine, which 
novay one’s nursery, in which the propagation of eels from 
orse-hair was carried on with the profound faith of childhood ? 
Eels generally shed their wn in April, and when not. 
hindered, they almost invariably choose an estuary, where they 
scatter the spawn loosely in the sand or soil. But that an 
annual visit to the sea is by no means ne to their exis- 
tence is proved by the fact that many eels who inhabit inland 
ponds and lakes never visit the sea at all. A gentleman dig- 
ging in the month of October in the gravel banks of the river- 
Stour found the place “alive with young eels, some of them 
scarcely hatched, at the depth of from five to fifteen inches,” 
and at one of the meetings of the British Association for Science 
a member stated that he had seen a considerable number of young 
eels rise up through a small opening in the sand at the bottom of 
a small stream, the Ravensbourne. The greater number of eels,. 
however, do visit the sea, and the “ ing up” a river of the 
qous eels is one of the most curious sights of natural history. 
is passage of young eels is called ee/fare on the banks of the 
Thames ; and it has been thought by some that thetermedver, which 
on the banks of the Severn is used indiscriminately for all young eels, 
is a corruption of the word eelfare. In the Thames this ee/fare 
takes place in the spring, in other rivers in the summer; and some 
idea of the numbers of these young eels, each about three inches 
long, may be gathered from the record of Dr. William Roots, who 
lived at Kingston in 1832, He calculated that from sixteen to 
eighteen hundred a given point in the space of one minute 
of time. These baby eels travel only by day and rest by night, 
In large and deep rivers, where they probably find the current 
strong, they form themselves into a closely compacted company, 
“a narrow but long-extended column,” as it has been described ; 
but in less formidable streams they abandon this arrangement, and 
travel, each one more or less at his own sweet will, near the bank. 
The perseverance of these little creatures in overcoming the obstruc- 
tions they may encounter is quite extraordi The large flood- 
tes, sometimes twenty feet high, that are to be met with on the 
hames would be sufficient, one would imagine, to bar the pro- 
gress of a fish the size of a darning needle, But young eels have 

a wholesome idea that nothing can stop them, consequently nothi 
does. As one writer says, speaking of the way in which the roses | 
flood-gates and suchlike barriers, “ Those which die stick to the 
posts ; others which get a little higher meet with the same fate, until 
at last a sufficient layer of them is formed to enable the rest to 


‘overcome the difficulty of the passage.” The mortality resulti 
| from such “ forlorn hopes” greatly helps to account for the differ: 


ence of number between the upward migration of young eels and 
the return of comparatively few down stream in the autumn, In 
some places these baby-eels are much sought after, and are formed. 
into cakes, which are eaten fried. On one occasion at Exeter two 
cartloads of these little fish, not larger than darning-needles, were 
sold, each cartload weighing 4 cwt. They were sold for 
fourpence per pound, The term elver, which, as we have said, is. 
in some places indiscriminately used to denote all young eels, in 
reality only belongs to the “ transparent” eels which are occa- 
sionally found among their more opaque brethren. These elvers 
are so transparent that most of the internal o and the action 
of the heart and blood-vessels can easily be seen. Little is known 
of them. They are not supposed to form a distinct species, for 
they have been found with the characteristics of both sharp-nosed 
and broad-nosed eels. They have been met with in the rivers in 
January as well as in June, and even when caught and confined 
in a tank, they in no way grow out of their peculiar transparency ; 
so they have remained one of the many mysteries of the eel family 
till now. They are doubly interesting to study on account of this 
transparency. One of the greatest peculiarities by eels 
is that they have a second heart situated in the extremity of their 
tails; of course in the transparent elvers the action of this heart 
can be more easily noted than in the ordinary eels. In all, how- 
ever, its action is plainly manifest, especially if the fish has been 
out of water any time or exhausted, a fact known to the street 
vendors of live eels, who therefore are careful to cover their eels 
with sand to hide the caudal pulsations. Dr. Marshall Hall, who 
in 1831 discovered this secondary heart of the eel, says of it that 
“the action of this caudal heart is entirely independent of the 
pulmonic heart; while the latter beats sixty the former beats 
one hundred und sixty times in a minute. It continues for a very 
long time after the influence of the pulmonic heart is entirely re- 
moved.” It is probably owing tothis caudal heart that the eel’s tailis 
so highly sensitive and so strong. Eels can almost use their tails 
like hands; as, for instance, if confined to a tank or bucket, th 
will grasp the edge with this hand-like tail, and by its help lik. 
themselves bodily over. Eels are very clean feeders; if ible, 
ed like their food alive, and in all cases it is most essential that 
it should be fresh. Even the slightest taint is too much for their 
keen sense of smell and taste. They are sometimes seen cropping 
the leaves of water-cresses, and other aquatic plants, as they float. 
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about in the water; but as a rule their food is altogether animal. 
They are immense devourers of spawn of all kinds of fish. ‘There 
are certain well-known spawning grounds in the Norfolk Broads, 
where the roach and bream collect in vast numbers to spawn in 
thespring. To these grounds the eels follow in hundreds. Mr. 
Davies, in his t book on Norfolk Broads and Rivers, speaks of 
this habit of the eels, and adds :—“ You can hear the eels sucking 
away at the spawn in the weeds; and they gorge themselves to 
such an extent that they will lie motionless on their backs on the 
gravel, with distended stomachs; and when caught by the bab 
they will frequently die during the night, instead of living for 
days, as an eel will otherwise do in a boat.” 

There are a good many ways of catching eels; the commonest, 
of course, being by the eel-bucks which are so often to be met with 
on the Thames. LEel-bucks that are intended to catch the sharp- 
nosed or frog-mouthed eels are set against the stream, and are set 
at night, as those two descriptions of eels feed and run only at 
night. The snig-eel, which is chiefly found in Hampshire, feeds 
by day; and fishermen have found by experience that snigs are 
only taken in the eel-bucks if they are set with the stream, 
instead of against it. In Norfolk, where immense quantities of 
eels are caught every year, the capture is mostly effected by eel- 
sets, which are nets set across the stream, and in which the sh 
nosed eel is the one almost invariably taken. Besides these eel- 
sets, however, the Norfolk Broadmen also fish for eels with 
“babs,” which can hardly be called sport in any sense of the 
term. The “bab,” or “clod,” as it is sometimes called, is 
a number of lobworms threaded on pieces of worsted, and all tied 
up in a bunch rot unlike asmall mop. The bab is then tied on 
to the end of a cord attached to a stout pole. The eel’s teeth get 
entangled in the worsted as soon as he attempts to take the bab, 
and he can then be lifted out of the water either into the boat, if 
the —" in one, or else allowed to drop off the line into a 

il, which the angler should place on the bank at a convenient 

istance from his standing place. Norfolk “ babbers” frequently 
catch four stone weight of eels toa boat per night, especially in the 
spawning grounds. Night-lines are also much used for eels. These 
are long lines, weighted heavily at each end and in the middle, 
and garnished with baited hooks one yard apart. “ Sniggling,” 
immortalized by Mr. Burnand in his Happy Thoughts, is one 
of the most favourite ways of catching eels, and “ Stichering,” a 
Hampshire method, is perhaps one of the most amusing, though 
the sticherer probably catches fewer eels than any other eel- 
hunter. The only apparatus used is an old sickle, worn short and 
chipped so as to present something of a saw-like edge ; this is 
tied firmly on to a light pole about 12 ft. long. Armed with 
these the sticherers betake themselves to the water meadows. In 
the wide deep drains used for irrigation eels abound, and the 
object of the sticherer is to thrust the sickle under the eel’s body, 
and, with a sudden hoist, to land him on the bank, from which he 
is transferred to the bag. That there is every chance, when on a 
stichering party, of having your eye poked out, or your ear sawn 
off, of course only adds the necessary amount of danger and 
——— excitement, without which all sport is tame. Of all 

orms of eel capture, however, there is none to compare to spear- 
ing, of which there are two methods. The Norfolkmen mostly 
use “picks” formed of four broad blades, spread out like a 
fan, between which the eels get w These are mounted 
on long slender poles, to enable them to be thrust into the 
mud, where the “picker” notices the tell-tale bubbles rise 
which denote the presence of “ Anguilla.” LEel-spearing of this 
kind takes place chiefly in winter, but there is another form 
of this sport called “sun-spearing,” which is much sought after 
in the Irish loughs during the months of June and July. In the 
early sunny mornings at that time of the year, when the water 
seems to principally composed of sunbeams, with a little 
hy and oxygen added, the r sallies forth in any 
little boat he can lay his hands on, Standing up in the bows, and, 
if alone, using his spear to propel the boat gently along, he steals 
over the crystal waters of the lough. Presently he sees the gleam 
of the “silver” eel as he lies quietly at length on the sandy 
bottom. The spearer takes aim; there is a sudden “splitting of 
the atmosphere,” as Mark Twain would say, a splash, and either 
Anguilla comes up writhing on the twelve close-set teeth of the 
sun-spear, or the spearer has taken a header into ten feet of water. 
If the latter is a tiro at the a meee | simple ert of sun-spearing, 
it may safely be prognosticated that, if he makes acquaintance with 
the eel he is after, the meeting will be more likely to take place 
under water than above it. 

Eels have the immense merit in the eyes of all careful people 
that they more than repay any cultivation bestowed upon them. 
There is always a demand for eels, and they never seem to be out 
of season. The London market is chiefly supplied from Holland, 
the eels being brought over alive in welled vessels, Queen 
Elizabeth gave a free mooring to these Dutch skoots, and this 
— has been taken advantage of up to the present time. The 

tch eels, however, are very much inferior in flavour to the 
English, and it seems, therefore, somewhat of a pity that they 
should have almost a monopoly of the London market. The 
Norfolk eels, that are caught in such huge quantities, are nearly 
all sent to Birmingham and the Black Country. In Scotland 
-eels are looked upon with abhorrence, consequently eel fisheries 
may be said not to exist there. In , however, the eel 

ies are enormously valuable; the eel weirs on the Erne 
-are said to bring in five or six thousand pounds sterling a year. 
-At Ballisodare the eel fisheries were found to greatly increase in 


value by hanging loosely-plaited ropes of straw or hay over any 
je te which oni “ likely to bar the course of the elvers 
up stream. These ropes act as ladders, up which the elvers climb, 
and the immense annual destruction we have already spoken of is 
averted. Eels cost but little to cultivate, never fail to find a good 
market, and are one of the richest and most nutritious forms of 
food possible to find ; surely, therefore, in all questions of cheap 
food supply they should receive the highest attention. The late 
Mr. Frank Buckland showed his usual good sense when he de- 
clared that the English eel fisheries were not half developed, and 
that they deserved considerably more attention than they had 
hitherto got. That they should soon get this attention must be 
the hope of all those who do not like to see the good gifts of 
nature contemptuously thrown aside and disregarded, 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECHES. 


M® CHAMBERLAIN’S political ideas—a matter at this 
precise moment of the highest interest to Englishmen—have 
hitherto been put before them as a whole only in the second- 
hand publication called The Radical Programme, in which a group 
of anonymous somebodies, with a patent and preface from the 
member for Birmingham, were permitted to lay a second time 
before the public the result of their crude political speculations. 
“The dodge” of this, if we may speak Romand simplicitate, was 
of course obvious. The proposals being only generally guaranteed 
by Mr. Chamberlain, he could not be fairly charged with counte- 
nancing any particular absurdity ; while the “ advanced ” character 
of the book was likely to delight the persons who are similarly 
“advancing” towards the political lunatic asylum. Mr. Lucy, 
however, not without Mr. Chamberlain's permission and revision, 
has furnished the electors, who in a few hours will have to choose 
between order and anarchy, with the best possible résumé of what 
the chief anarch means, orat leastof what he says, which may perhaps 
not be quite the same thing. The selection from Mr. Chamberlain’s 

hes (Routledge) is not injudiciously made for the purpose. 

r. Lucy has spared Mr. Chamberlain, or Mr. Chamberlain has 

himself, the awkward republication of such utterances as 
those about Mr. Gladstone's Income-tax proposals and Lord 
Hartington’s “late” leadership of the Liberal party—utterances 
made when Mr. Chamberlain was in a position of even ter 
freedom and of even less responsibility than the tolerably un- 
trammelled condition which (in his easy-going case) has corre- 
sponded to the restraints of office. No speech is given before 
1881, few before 1883. But, on the other hand, the copious flow 
of Mr. Chamberlain's oratory since the Pisgah sight of two 
millions of new and bribable voters was offered to him is copiously 
reproduced and continued to so recent a period that Rip Van 
inkle and the Skeleton at the Feast may once more see themselves 
as described in print by their friend and fellow-Liberal. Mr. Lucy's 
introduction is brief and on the whole businesslike, but would have 
been much improved by the omission of a long extract in the style of 
the tediously jocular gossip about hats, and coats, and eyeglasses, 
which of late years Le done duty in so many newspapers as 
Parliamentary summary. Mr. Lucy, too, should have told how it 
was that “Mr. Dixon retired from Parliamentary life,” and his 
last sentence contains an omen which we at least gladly accept, 
but which the writer can hardly have intended. “The almost 
meteoric movement that Mr. Chamberlain has made on the political 
horizon within the last ten years, justifies the belief that his career 
is bounded only by the attainment of the highest office in the 
State open to an English citizen.” Meteoric progress, Mr. Lucy 
seems to have forgotten, is usually somewhat precarious and not 
at all permanent. We have not the slightest objection to Mr, 
Chamberlain being described as a wandering star when we remember 
the graphic and scientifically accurate account of the destination 
of such things which has been given by the Apostle St. Jude. 

The book itself, however, is really valuable, and Conservative 
candidates, in the brief space left them, should draw on it as often 
and as much as possible. The earlier speeches, though naturally 
much less important than the later, contribute a fair quota of in- 
formation as to the political idiosyncrasy of the subject, The 
suggestion in 1881 that the Tories should be debited with the cost 
of the war in Afghanistan was taken at the time as a pleasant 
jest; it has assumed rather a different aspect since in the light of 
the declarations about ransom and graduated Income-taxes. The 
innuendoes against independence made three years ago at Swansea, 
though less bitter, and directed no doubt rather at Mr. Forster than 
at Mr. Goschen, prelude very curiously the organized attack on 
the member for Ripon which (as the later speeches read in 
context very prc. > | show) Mr. Chamberlain has been 
keeping up for many months past. A passage in the same speech 
is again interesting, as showing that at this recent time and when 
in office Mr, Chamberlain had by no means made the dis- 
covery (announced by him the very moment after the defeat 
of the Budget) that Ireland is an English Poland, and England, 
in relation to Ireland, a foreign nation. It is especially pleasant 
now to re-read the historic attack on Lord Salisbury and others 
“ who toil not, neither do they spin,” whose fortunes “ have in- 
creased by unearned shares of others’ earnings,” just after Mr. 
Chamberlain's pleasant avowal that for years his firm received a 
handsome income from their American rivals for doing nothing— 
except preventing Birmingham working-men from earning wages. 

But the really interesting part of the panorama begins (as Mr. 
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Lacy evidently and rightly felt that it would) with the beginning 
of the Reform agitation, exactly two years ago; and the 
which date thereafter, despite the small period covered, fill four- 
fifths of the book. Exceedingly interesting is the sudden, rather 
than gradual, development of Mr. Chamberlain’s predatory spirit 
and of his active personal intolerance of the accursed Moderate. 
Io the beginning, and when the result might still be said to be in 
a manner doubtful, Mr, Chamberlain's line of argument is com- 
paratively cautious. He insists on the rights of majorities, he 
pleads the anomalies of the present (then present) system, he in- 
tercedes for his unenfrancbised fellow-subjects, and the only ex- 
cursions into argument of a more questionable sort are the usual, 
and, so to speak, natural, invectives against the House of Lords. 
But by degrees, as he feels his feet, and in particular as he sees 
that the Conservative party do not intend to oppose the measure 
@ outrance, or, indeed, directly at all, an entirely different line of 
argument appears. He ceases to argue for enfranchisement alto- 
gether; he begins to hold out bribes to the soon-to-be-enfranchised 
to join his party. On the 27:h of March, 1884, in the House of 
Commons, the cloven foot peeps out, though cautiously and ten- 
tatively. “ The agricultural labourers,” he says, “have been and 
are being robbed.” But there follows a kind of apology to Con- 
servatives, acquitting them of any greater share than Liberals in 
the robbery, and the fact or fiction is introduced, at least in 
retext, merely for the purpose of showing that, if the agricultural 
hourers had been properly represented, the robbery would hare 
been impossible. But the tone soon gets bolder. For awhile 
the agitation (which, as will be remembered, resulted in Mr. 
Gladstone's capitulation to the Lords and in the arrangement of 
the Redistribution Bill) diverts Mr. Chamberlain from bribery to 
scolding. His proficiency in the latter of these occupations was 
never better proved than in the celebrated and nearly unbelievable 
scream of rage at Denbigh, in which Mr. Chamberlain swore 
vengeance on Lords spiritual and temporal by the bones of his 
ancestors, 

The question settled, there is no more necessity for concealment. 
Mr. Chamberlain had as far back as July 1884 begun his crusade 
of extermination against the Moderate Liberals generally, and 
Mr. Goschen in particular, with a long tirade against the latter by 
nawe for his recommendation of caution and tolerance when the 
Lords suspended the Franchise Bill. [Ue now began (in January) 
the business of alluring followers to his own standard by agrarian 
and other baits. The proceeding is heralded by a shrill crow of 
trumph, “The pistol is in our hands,” says Mr. Chamberlain at 
Birmingham on January 5 of this year, “ the tuilers and spinners 
will have the control of the government of the country.” And 
then he shows them what use they are to make of the control in 
the memorable words, “ What ransom will property pay for the 
security it enjoys?” “ What will it give in return for the re- 
strictions it places on the liberty of action of those of its members 
who would make very short work of private property if they were 
left alove?” ‘Those are Mr. Chamberlain's exact words. The 
Danes of society are invited to follow their “ instincts,” and society 
is warned to buy them off. 

The doctrine of ransom thus laid down bas been abundantly 
expounded, commented, and developed by its author since. After 
giving it explanations and extensions at Ipswich a few days later, 
Mr. Chamberlain returned to Birmingham, and on the 29th of the 
same month, with an admirable naivetéto which it would be cruel 
to give a harsher name, asked “ What gospels of glad tidings the 
Conservatives brought in their hands?” Ie had apparently 
thought that it was to be a contest of bidding—that his ransom 
would be outgone by a greater ransom. The Conservatives had 
not done this, and Mr. Chamberlain, half pleased, half surprised, 
almost expostulates with them on their moderation. “If the 
Tories had nothing more fruitful to propose [that is to say, no 
more of the ransom kind], he did not envy them the bad quarter 
of an hour that they will pass at the general election.” 

Thence‘orward there is no further reticence. “ Stubborn land- 
lords must go,” as one of the “ cross-headings ” which Mr. Lucy 
or Mr. Chamberlain has put to this interesting publication has it. 
Not merely ill-will, but want of capital, is to be a sufficient crime 
to justify the eviction of every landlord, not without compensa- 
tion, but with compensation which (it is carefully stated) is “ not 
to be calculated on the extravagant sums that prevailed ten or 
fifteen years ago.” “The attempt of reactionaries and impossible 
politicians ” to found a yeoman class honestly is next ridiculed, and 
« set oration is delivered with the purpose of hounding Moderate 
Liberals generally, and Mr. Goschen in particular, out of the uni- 
verse. In passing we note with a gleam of amu-ement that “ the 
state of the farmer in France is everywhere precarious,” from 
which it would seem that contiscation, small holdings, and the 
Code Napoléon are not exactly the short cuts to Paradise which 
Mr. Chamberlain elsewhere seems to think them. We note also 
a delightful passage (Hackney, July 24),in which Mr. Chamberlain, 
who quoted the Aston affidavits, and has persistently refused to 
apologize for the quotation, speaks of “the honour of political 
controversy ” as “a thing that should be set above all party con- 
siderations.” But at this date we get into matter fresh in the 
memory of everybody, but which everybody has not had the 
opportunity to see extracted from the mass of less important stuff 
surrounding it and set in context with itself for the edification of 
the millions. For ourselves, we can only thank Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Lucy very heartily for this work, It should be better 
than a reinforcement of ten thousand men to the side opposed to 
Mr. Chamberlain in the coming elections. And, even if it fails to 


act as a warning—even if the electors neglect the full and elaborate 
programme of plunder and knavery contained in it—it should be 
useful for something else. It should teach the classes who have 
something to lose—a something not, as in Mr. Chambzrlain’s base 
fashion of computation, consisting of pounds and pence, but of 
gentle traditions, interest in the greatness of England, love for the 
“honour of political controversy,” and the like—that there is only 
one course remaining, and that, in his own eloquent words, society 
has to deal with “ those who will make short work ” of every pro- 
perty and every right if they are left alone and not op with 
the strong hand. 


THE WATER OF THE OATII. 


Boe in Burmah and Siam the taking of the oath of fealty on 
entering the royal service is a very ceremonial observance.. 
In Burmah Europeans as well as natives are forced to drink the 
Thissa- Yay,“ the water of truth.” All the Frenchmen and Italians 
and miscellaneous adventurers now at King Theebaw’s Court have 
taken this oath of allegiance, and are considered Burmese subjects. 
Whenever a warlike expedition is sent out, or when an official 
leaves the capital to take charge of a district, and at other times 
when it strikes the King’s fancy, this water of the oath must be 
drunk, and there are regular officials called the Thissa-daw-Sayays, 
“ royal truth eecretaries,” to administer it and record the fact. 

The words of the oath are as fullows:—“ I, the most puissant 
and glorious Lord of the Celestial Elephant and of many whito 
elephants, Lord of the Heavenly Weapon, and Sovereign of the 
whole World, declare that if you M. or N. (Nga Pyoo is the 
typical Burmese name) obey and follow my commands, you will 
be free from all the Ninety-six Diseases, and the Eight Accidents, 
under the aid of the Five Thousand Nats (spirits) that guard 
Religion, the Nats that guard the Trees, the Nats that guard the 
Earth, the Nats that guard the Skies, and all kinds of Nats; the. 
Nats that guard the Hills, the Nats that guard the Five Great 
Rivers, the Nats that guard the Five Hundred little Rivers, the 
Irrawaddy, the Thawlawaddy (the Salween) andthe Duhttawaddy,. 
all the Nats that guard the Rivers; and the Nats that guard the 
Pohppa Hill (Shway-Pyin Nyee Noung). But if you intringe 
your oath, which you have ratitied by drinking this water in which. 
swords and spears have been dipped, may you die by these weapons 
and be afflicted by all the evils above-mentioned.” 

This is written down on paper, and the oath recorder with the 
candidate proceed to a pagoda. There the formula is read over 
before an image of the Huddha Gaudama, the candidate repeating 
the whole, word for word, as it is read to him. The paper is then 
burnt and the ashes are put into a bowl of water. This is stirred 
up with a small bundle in which the five kinds of weapons used 
by the Burmese are all tied up together. Finaily, the person 
taking the oath drains the cup of water to the dregs. The tive: 
weapons nowadays are the bow, the spear, the sword, the musket, 
and the cannon; the club and the dagyer used to take the place of 
the two latter in the old days. It is unnecessary to say that. 
miniature models only are to stir the water. All dependent 
chie's, as well as newly-appointed and promoted officials, have to- 
take this Thissa-Yay, and it is frequently ordered before and after 
the “ beg-pardon ” days, when every one of consequence comes to- 
thank the King for forgiving their sins and mercifully allowing 
them to live. 

The same ceremony is carried out, only in a far more 
systematic and regular way,in Siam. There the Nam Phra-Phath 
is repeated twice a year on deiinitely fixed dates, at the time: 
when the official salaries are paid and State money matters in 
general settled. The drinking of the water of the oath takes place 
uniformly on the day of the third night (the Siamese count by 
nights, not by days) of the crescent moon in the tifth month, and 
on the day of the thirteenth night in the waning moon of the 
tenth month. The first half-yearly celebration corresponds with 
the beginning of October and the second with March. On each. 
occasion practically everybody, without exception, is bound to- 
appear and swear allegiance. 

Two places are set apart for the ceremonial. The Chao, the 
princes with or without territorial dignity, drink the oath of 
fealty in a chamber of the palace. All the other noblemen and 
officials, those of “ the Front” and “ the Centre ” (Khang Na and 
Kbang Nai) taking the lead, swear in the monastery Phra Sri 
Ratana Sasadaram, or, as it is commonly called, Phra Keoh. 
Special officials make preparations for the ceremonial by filling a. 
tub full of water with a silver ladle reserved for this =. 
This tub is then Lae pee in the Ubosat temple. The great hall of 
the Wat is crowded with monks, who sit in broad yellow masses 
behind the offerings which have been presented to them in. 
abundance, for it is the great season when alms are offered to 
the holy brethren, In front of the green image of the Lord 
Buddha are also deposited numbers of vessels filled up to the brim 
with water. The Brahmin priests, of whom a certain number are: 
always found both in Bangkok and Mandalay, sit in a place by 
themselves to one side. Cloths and carpets are spread profusely 
over the bare monastery boards, and the books of the Trai Pidok, 
the “ three Baskets of the Law,” are placed on a table at the upper 
end. The King himself is very frequently present on these occa-- 
sions, which is never the case in Burmah. He comes surrounded 


by his body-guard, and preceded by the blare of a military band. 
The great majority of the princes and nobles are already on the 
‘ spot, awaiting the King, and they enter the monastery limits in 
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his train. His Majesty wears a white scarf richly worked with 
gold. He takes his seat opposite to the monks on a velvet 
cushion, and himself lizhts the 

readiness, 

A few sonorous chorals are then sung, and after this the break- 
fast of the monks is brought in. The assembled noblemen set 
about ministering to the wants of the holy brethren, lifting up the 
high conical covers with which the dishes of rice, cakes, fish, and 
cooked meats are covered, and carrying them round to each monk 
in his turn. When this public breakfast is over the mendicants 
tranquilly rinse out their mouths according to the monastic rule, 
and retire to the farther part of the hall. Here they begin 
chanting religious measures again, in resounding chorus. In the 
meantime the high-priest of the Brahmins advances and kneels 
reverently before the image of the Buddha. Outside are heard 
again the loud strains of a military band, and immediately after- 
wards the Second King, leaving his guard outside the temple, 
hurries through the crowd of kneeling spectators into the Wat 
and takes his seat by the side of his brother. 

On a balustrade, in a prominent position, hang the royal weapons 
of the King, richly chased with ge id. A chant is raised, inviting 
these sabres, spears, swords, javelins, daggers, guns, and pistols to 
come out of their scabbards and cases and allow themselves to be 
placed on the table. At the same time the spiritual dignitaries 
are called upon to declaim the sayings of the Lord Buddha. The 
words of the oath, very much similar to the Burmese form, are 
then recited aloud, so that all may hear. The body-guard ad- 
vances te the balustrade, and the royal weapons are taken down 

i gerly one after the other, and handed over to the Brahmin 
hig -priest, who plunges them three times into the tub, filled up 
to the brim with water. This is done slowly and with great cir- 
cumspection and demonstrative action, so that each one of the 
“ slaves trodden down in the dust of the golden feet” may see it 
quite plainly and be suitably impressed. Should any one of those 
who are in the King’s pay afterwards prove a traitor to his oath, 
or even do no more than meditate treason against his Majesty, he 
may expect from this symbolic action that the King’s loved 
‘weapons in their eight varieties will be plunged into him, will 
stab, hew, or blow him to pieces. 

The chief Brahmin then holds on high a small gold cup full of 
water, repeats again in loud tones the words of the oath, and lets fall 
several drops from the goblet into each of the jars standing ready 
at hand, so that the entire contents may be sanctified and rendered 
potent. Then these vessels are filled from the central tub, and are 
carried round fhe assemblage by the officials, usually the secreta- 
ries of the Treasury and their clerks, The Second King drinks 
first, and then in their order the princes of the blood, who form 
themselves up in a line and pass the jar from hand to hand. After 
them, according to their rank, come the Chao, with and without 
Krom (territorial rank), usually all clad in white, and surrounded 
by their pages of honour, bearing aloft the insignia of their digni- 
ties, such as the sacred vases,and soon. The Khun-Nang (the 
nobility) are attended by their civilian servants carrying the 
symbols of their rank. The latter usually seat themselves at the 
door of the monastery temple. The Chao take their station 
next the princes, further up the hall. It is usual for each officer 
as he drinks the water to make some s , such as “ We, his 
Majesty’s most humble slaves, are ready, in return for the benefits 
we have received, to die of gratitude at any moment, and will 
remain so pre till our lives end.” As soon as the cere- 
monial is finished the assembly breaks up. The King retires 
to the inner corridors of the temple, where the palace ladies 
are assembled. The back entrance to this building is usually as 
densely crowded by women as the front is by men, The nobles 
and distinguished officials soon scatter the sightseers as they go otf 
in different directions, each one followed by a long train of re- 
tainers, many of them munching the Keya-sat, a particular kind of 
festival cake never eaten by the Siamese except during the three 
days of the ceremony of drinking the water of the oath. Besides 
the great people, every one who draws pay “ according to the regu- 
lation cowries” must yow this vow of allegiance twice a year. 
Excluded from the duty are only the general ruck of the common 
people, the slaves of the princes, and the servants of noblemen. 

Any one who is kept away by sickness, or by some urgent duty 
which precludes his attendance, must give previous notice, if he is 
to be held innocent. Remote district officials may betake them- 
selves to the nearest large town to drink publicly there the water 
of allegiance, and, when they furnish proof of having done so, they 
are held free from blame, But any one who avoids the ceremonial 
without valid excuse is liable to be accused of high treason. The 
Bishop of Metello was burnt in 1778, by order of the king, be- 
cause he prevented the Christian officials, under pain of penance, 
from drinking /a maudi‘e eau du serment, and, instead, made them 
take an oath in the church. Only the governors of the nearer 
feudal Shan States come in person to the Nam Phra-Phat, The 
others send messengers to bring the consecrated water to them 
from the capital, and then drink it at a special public audience. 
The custom originated in an old demon-story connected with King 
Rama, and it has been preserved in its integrity in the land of 
Thai down to the present day, and is only slightly modified by the 
Burmese. In Burmah it is a mere formality; in Siam, especially 
in October, it is the prelude to public festivals and rejoicings. 
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ON A NEAR PROSPECT AT ETON COLLEGE. 


TON continues to be convulsed by buildings and rumours of 

buildings. Scaffoldings and red brick have broken out close 
to the entrance into the Playing Fields. Additions are being 
made to what are still called the New Buildings, though since 
they were new they have already witnessed the a ce of New 
Schools and new New Schools, as well as the disappearance or 
restoration of much that was old. The actual additions are being 
made, it is said, for the purpose of increasing the comforts of the 
Collegers, rescued thirty years ago from the primitive horrors of 
Long Chamber. But these slight additions must lead to further 
changes. It appears that their completion will necessitate the 
annexation of the large and suitable room which at present con- 
tains the Boys’ Library. The Library will disgorge its books into 
Upper School. Perhaps this may be carried out with- 
out much that building iteelf, which is especially 
interesting to old Etonians from the honoured names which 
are to be found among those carved on its walls and for other 
reasons. But even if Upper School, transfoimed into a boys’ 
library, preserves something of its old associations and unique 
appearance, it will certainly cease to be a proper place for the 
holding of “8 es.” As the books are to be driven from the 
Library to make room for cramped Oollegers, so the orators and 
audiences of the fourth of June Pam driven from Upper 
School to make room for the books. Thus the small eruption of 
bricks and mortar, unexpectedly developed in the course of the 
summer holidays, will necessitate the hurried erection, some- 
where or other, of a building big enough to serve as the scene of 
“Speeches.” Such a room has, in fact, been demanded of the 
Governing Body by the Headmaster, not necessarily as a speech- 
room, but for purposes of examination, and also for solemn occa- 
sions, should any occur, upon which the Headmaster may wish to 
address all the boys in the school at once. There are also rumours 
of a new Lower School chapel. There is said to be need, “new 
schools” of various recent dates notwithstanding, of additional 
class-rooms; and the statement of necessary additions presented 
to the Governing Body by the Headmaster concludes with a 

far there is not much to complain of. A large a —_ 
College may no doubt be called — from time to time to. uild. 
But what the resident part of the Eton authorities do complain 
of is the way in which the building seems likely to be done. Eton 
is subject to an absolute oligarchy. The Governing Body wield a 
complete and irresponsible authority in the matter of building. 
The Governing Body consists for the most part of gentlemen who 
do not live at Eton, and have not the same marine? of its 
peculiarities and associations as those who live and work in the 
place. Yet at a moment's notice the Governing Body may give 
an order—against which there is no appeal—that any of the 
College buildings may be destroyed, and that they may be re- 
placed according to a scheme devised by some one wholly igno- 
rant of its traditions and associations. The Assistant-Masters of 
Eton naturally feel that they have a paramount interest in the 
course which the Governing Body may take. They are oppressed 
by the existence of this unseen and mysterious power, which 
deliberates in secresy and suddenly issues a fiat which may 
do irreparable harm. In the course of the present year it was 
suddenly announced that a scheme had been adopted for building 
a speech-room ; the contract was signed, the site was chosen, the 
plans made. Orders were given to clear the ground, and at the 
last moment the scheme was abandoned for reasons unknown to 
the public, but not on account of the disapprobation which it had 
excited. This disapprobation was, however, universal among those 
who live at Eton, and value the associations of the piace and of 
the existing eae Em site was considered to be a bad one; 
the style of the new building was incongruous with those by which 
it was to stand; and the probable effect upon the appearance of 
the College from many favourite points of view was believed to 
be deplorable. Yet this scheme had been actually adopted, and 
had begun to be executed, when accidental facts unconnected with 
the popular feeling on the subject led to its abandonment. Hence 
the Eton residents feel that they are not safe, and that irreparable 
harm may be done to their home at any time by a power over 
which they have no control. This feeling is increased by the fact 
that the present Headmaster’s house and other houses adjoining 
to it are understood to be marked out for destruction. A surveyor 
has been observed to visit Eton. He has examined the Head- 
master's house. There is a general apprehension that he is likely 
to have noted its inconveniences more carefully than its beauty or 
old associations, and that he will have seen a grand opportunity 
for destruction and reconstruction where many resideuts of Eton 
see a necessity for carefully ape me the inheritance of Be 
years. The condemned houses are old and picturesque. i 
destruction would deprive Eton of the scene of some of the most 
interesting events of her past history, and would greatly change 
the outward aspect of the old school. 

These things being so, the Eton masters have their 
views in various circular letters and other printed documents. 
One of these, which is beautifully printed and illustrated with 
sketches and photographs, gives an admirable account of the 
havoc wrought in the past and of the dangers now threatened by 
the irrepressible improver. The burden of these publications is to 
the following effect. Let there be careful deliberation and general 
and public discussion before any new plans for building or de- 
struction are adopted. Let the Governing Body submit any 
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plan which has met with its approval to the consideration of 
those who will be chiefly affected by its actual adoption. Let 
them weigh the advice and suggestions of the residents who 
have thought most and who care most about the matter. Let 
Etonians all over England reflect on the eee of buildings 
and associations in the peculiar value of an Eton education ; and 
let them join in trying to bring pressure to bear on the Govern- 
ing Body, so that their decision may not be made without due 
to the desirableness of keeping what is beautiful or in- 
teresting in the building of our predecessors, and in makin 
the new harmonise with the old. In all this we concur wit 
the energetic spokesmen of the Assistant-Masters, and we call 
the attention of old Etonians generally to the matter. It is to be 
hoped that the mistakes made, just avoided, or to be made here- 
after by the Governors of Eton, are really due only to haste or 
ignorance, If so, they can be remedied or averted. But there is 
a school of reformers who would make such changes as are now 
proposed deliberately and with their eyes open. They consider 
that the old public schools of land proceeded wholly on 
mistaken principles, and ought to swept away altogether 
or reformed beyond recognition. They wish, consistently and 
reasonably enough, to see this educational process accompanied 
@ transformation of the outward appearance of the schools. 
Rambling old buildings associated with abuses should dis- 
— New buildings on strictly modern principles should re- 
place them. The idea of giving boys a certain amount of leisure 
and supplying them with opportunities and motives for using it 
well is Sapleded. The new ideal of a big school is that it should 
resemble a big sausage-making establishment, where pigs are 
driven in at one end, and, after due manipulation of the raw 
material, sa emerge at the other. Uniformity among boys 
is the great end sought. Make the least athletic of them devote 
adue proportion of his time to games ; make the stupidest of 
them capable of getting through an examination ; and make your 
examinations such as the stupidest can pass with as much credit 
as the most gifted. The new educational ideal involves a new 
ideal of school-building. There must be all the proper educational 
and athletic appliances, class-rooms, drill-halls, cricket pavilions, 
gymnasiums, and so forth, built like the various departments of a 
great manufacturer's place of business; and, in the midst of them, 
on the ruins of the monastic eccentricities of the past, there should 
arise a barrack for the boys and a palace for the master. 


THE ENGYCLICAL ON CHURCH AND STATE. 


i ig public manifestoes of Leo XIII. have usually a more 
than purely formal or strictly ecclesiastical interest, and his 
recent Enryclical of All Saints Day, “Concerning the Christian 
Constitution of States,” is certainly no exception to the rule, while 
the time of its appearance clothes it with a more special signi- 
ficance. It may not indeed have been issued with any direct 
teference to the existing political crisis in England, and it of 
course contains.no word bearing on the approaching elections. 
But it is none the less far from unlikely that His Holiness, who 
keeps his eyes open to the general condition of affairs in Europe, 
was not unmindful of a country towards which he has always 
expressed a friendly feeling, and the recent utterances of Cardinal 
Newman and Cardinal Manning, as wellas of some other English— 
as distinct from Irish—Roman Catholic prelates on disestablish- 
ment, and the duty of Catholic electors under existing circum- 
stances, are at all events quite in harmony with the principles 
enunciated by the Head of their Church. The Pope, it is need- 
less to say, treats the question from a directly Roman Catholic 
point of view, but he lays down principles which have, and are 
obviously intended to have, a general application on the relations 
of Church and State. And it is noteworthy—especially as in- 
terpreting, if not overruling, the natural sense of certain familiar 
es in the Syllabus of 1864—that, while asserting the 
abstract duty of the State to support the true religion, he is 
careful to explain that there may be cases where the civil recog- 
nition of other forms of worship is lawful and - ym and he 
ber pp declares that “no one should be compelled against his 
ill to embrace the Catholic faith.” But our readers may like to 
shave a somewhat more detailed account of what must be regarded, 
considering its source and the time and place of its publication, 
as a weighty and instructive document. It is manifestly designed, 
while maintaining the rights of the Church, to proclaim the 
Teligious origin and rights of civil as well as ecclesiastical 
societies, and the duties of citizens towards the State. Pius IX. 
no doubt was wont to fulminate against “the Revolution” in no 
measured terms; his successor explains in temperate language 
wherein consist the abuses and perils of the modern revolutionary 
programme, but he begins more suo with an appeal to history, and 
e speaks throughout as being fully cognizant of existing facts. 
He speaks gravely and earnestly, as one whose instincts are in the 
nor a bigot. -he is evidently saying what he thinks, not 
pounding official platitudes, 
The Encyclical begins she office 
of the Church is to prepare men for heaven, her influence has 
always in fact served also greatly to promote their advantage in this 
world, in spite of the current accusation to the contrary, dating 
from the time when Christians were persecuted as “the enemies 
of the Empire,” In the main no doubt this is true, and the Pope 


was not concerned here to discuss the question how far the old 
Roman Emperors were guided—as, we suspect, they really were— 
by a genuine instinct of self-preservation in assuming that the 
triumph of Christianity must prove fatal to the existing fabric of 
Pagan society, whence comes the seeming paradox that some of 
the best Emperors were among the most ruthless persecutors, as 
eg. Marcus Aurelius. However that does not disprove the justice 
of the principle, laid down in the Encyclical, that no better method 
has been devised for the government of States than may be deduced 
from the teaching of the Gospel. According to that teaching, 
authority, which from the nature of the case is indispensable for 
the cohesion of society, is derived from God, as St. Paul declares. 
But it does not follow that any one particular form of govern- 
ment is alone divine; what is essential is that it should be just, 
and should be carried on, not for the advantage of one or of a 
few, but for the common good of all. And obedience to such a 
government is a religious duty. But here arises the question of 
the duty of the State towards religion ; of which the Pope in- 
sists that it is bound to make open profession, inasmuch as society 
is equally bound with the individuals who com it to recog- 
nize its relation to God. It cannot “ without a crime ” ignore His 
existence, and it is bound further to adopt that manner of wor- 
ship which He has Himself ong To protect and —— 
His true religion is a duty which Government owes both to God 
and to its own subjects, And then follows a statement of the 
evidences for the divine origin of Christianity and the Christian 
Church. Both powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, are alike 
ordained of God, and each is in its own sphere independent and 
supreme, nor ought there to be any conflict between the two. And 
under such a constitution of the State the true interests of in- 
dividuals and of families are alike secured. “ Domestic society 
obtains that firmness and solidity which it requires in the me pen | 
of marriage, one and indissoluble ; the relations of husband 
wife are ordered with wise justice and equity due honour is secured 
to the woman, while the authority of the man is conformed to 
the example of that of God,” both as husband and father. Mean- 
while in civil and political matters the dignity of rulers and the 
duties of subjects are equally held in respect, and the administra- 
tion is conducted in the common interest, so that “ the man who 
is at once a citizen and a Christian is no longer the victim of 
contending ies and incompatible obligations.” That is the 
—_, but it has ceased to be the actual condition of the Christian 
world. 

There was once, we are reminded, a period when “ the philo- 
sophy of the Gospel governed States,” and the laws, institutions, 
and manners of the nation were penetrated by Christian prin- 
ciples. And it was very largely to such influences that we owe 
the subjugation of barbarism, the repulse of the Turk, and the 
gradual growth of civilization and liberty in medisval Europe. 
The traditions of that bygone period are still living and fruit- 
ful, but its permanence has been interrupted by the deplorable 
quarrel between the two rival powers which should be in 
mutual agreement, Church and State. This unnatural divorce 
of what ought to be united powers is traced up to “ the 
deplorable zeal for revolution aroused in the sixteenth century.” 
It would perhaps have been more accurate to go back a ste 
further, to the fifteenth century, for there was certainly a logica 
as well as a chronological sequence between the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. It is quite true however, as the Pope proceeds 
to observe, that there is also such a sequence between “ the con- 
fusion,” religious and philosophical, induced by the great schism 
of the sixteenth century, and the more recent outbreak of a pro- 
paganda of “ unbridled liberty ” and equality, in the modern sense 
of the terms, “Ina society founded on these principles govern- 
ment is only the will of the people, which being ne its power 
alone is alone its own proper sovereign,” acknowledging no higher 
obedience. God is d over in silence, as either non-existent or 
incurious of humati affairs,and the State acknowledges no obligation 
to Him, professes no religion, and leaves every one free to follow 
his own judgment and think and publish whatever he pleases. 
Under such a régime the Church of course fares very ill, having less 
than equal rights assigned her, for in matters of mixed jurisdiction, 
such as marriage, the State claims absolute control ; it seizes her 
property, and impedes her in the execution of her own laws and in 
the education of youth. Meanwhile the civil result of this state 
of things is to foster a belief in the lawfulness of sedition as a 
general principle, since no sacred character is attributed to the 
ruling authority. In its religious aspect it promotes a pure in- 
differentism, which differs little from atheism, except in name, for 
if there be a Deity, it is impossible to suppose that the most 
widely differing forms of belief and worship can be equally accept- 
able to Him. And the State neglects a duty prescribed by the law 
of nature, when “ it suffers the license of opinion and action to run 
riot to such a degree as to lead minds astray from truth, and 
hearts from the practice of virtue.” There cannot be a well-regu- 
lated State without religion, for the Christian Church is the 
teacher and guardian of morals, and thereby subserves the high- 
est interests of society. While the Church does not condemn 
or exclusively approve any one form of government, it is a fair 
summary of her teaching to say that “the origin of public 
power is from God, not from the multitude; that free play for 
sedition is repugnant to reason; that it is criminal for in- 
dividuals or States to neglect all observance of religion or to treat 
all religions in the same way; that there is no absolute and 
inherent right of citizens to think and publish whatever opinions 
they please.” To say this is not to condemn “ per se” any of 
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government, however democratic, nor does it imply that there 
may not be good reasons for tolerating religious diversities. The 
Church compels no man’s belief, for there can be no true belief 
which is not voluntary. Neither does it involve the condemnation 
of any advance of human knowledge, for all truth, of whatever 
kind, new or old, is from God. As regards the personal duties of 
“Catholic men”—to whom the concluding paragraphs appear to 
be more directly addressed—they are of course bound primarily 
to obey the precepts of the Gospel and the laws of the Church, 
but it is also most important to the public welfare that they 
should give full attention to the duties of citizenship, in —_ 
branch of the public service, in all ways not inconsistent wit 

their Christian obligations. In matters of opinion a special 


warning is added against whatever tends to “ naturalisin or | 


rationalism,” and in conduct against the notion that a different 
line of duty may be followed in public and in private life. There 
is probably an implicit censure of the extreme Ultramontane 
school conveyed in the final reiteration of the statement that 
differences of political opinion are not incompatible with Catholic 
orthodoxy, and that it is a grave injustice if on such grounds men 
are accused or suspected of having violated the Catholic faith, “a 
thing we deplore having been done, not once only,” and which 
those are charged to avoid “who are wont to commit their 
thoughts to writing, especially the editors of newspapers.” 

It will be seen from this brief sketch that Leo XIII. holds it 
opportune just now to re-ussert emphatically the religious cha- 
racter, rights, and duties of the Christian State, the close inter- 

dence of civil and religious Society, and the conscientious 
obligation of civil obedience. He does not of course comment 
directly on the actual circumstances of this or any other European 
country. There is one passing allusion a ntly to Italy, and 
another to recent occurrences in France, but there is much in 
the general tone of the document to remind an English reader 
of the pending controversy on disestablishment and to s t 
how little sympathy His [Holiness would have with the Lib ra- 
tionists, Some of our readers may recollect the report which 
appeared in the Times not long ago ot a conversation between a dis- 
tinguished Anglican divine and the venerable Dr. Dé!linger on that 
subject, and they will perhaps be struck byan obvious resemblauce 
between the general drift of that conversation and of the Ency- 
clical. It is of course a wholly “ undesigned coincidence,” but one 
can hardly fail to note a curious similarity of view in the latest 
utterances of Leo XIII. and of the great German theologian who 
lies under the ban of his predecessor. Both at all events are 
agreed in looking at the question not simply from the point of 
view of an ecclesiastic, but with the broader intelligence of an his- 
torian and a statesman, And both arrive at much the same prac- 
tical conclusion. 


THE PROVINCIAL ACTOR: 


N treating of the provincial actor, we have no inclination to 
follow in the footsteps of a kind of criticism which has of late 
become too common, and which must always seew to us offensive. 
We have no wish to touch upon any details of private life, or to 
tell a wondering world, however truly, that the most sorely- 
tempted members of a profession peculiarly open to temptation 
are not the most perfect specimens of temperance, soberness, and 
chastity walking about in the three kingdoms. It is not with the 
man’s life that we find ourselves to have any concern, but with 
the atmosphere which surrounds the artist; with the impulses 
from without which give him force or weakness, and which form, 
indeed, the environment in which he grows. 

We have already expressed it as our opinion that to talk of the 
provinces of the present day as a school for actors is merely to 
maunder ; and yet it cannot be denied that there are provincial 
actors. The er of the various charitable dramatic institutions 
show, indeed, that there is an appalling superfluity of them, and 
that, but for the well-directed workings of a Society nobly led, a 
terrible number of provincials would be without bread as well as 
without engagements. 

Nor is this the time for discussing the truth or untruth of the 
assertion, of late much bandied about, that the stage is too often 
the last refuge for the destitute in talent and in industry. No 
doubt many laggards who may be described under that class do 
enter the only profession in life in which no test of ability is re- 

uired from the chance aspirant ; no doubt many succumb in the 
fiercest of all struggles fur the survival of the fittest. But, having 
nted this premiss, we are not inclined to agree with the general 
Laing that destitution only befalls incompetence and insobniety, or 
that, as things in the dramatic world are at present circumstanced, 
the provincial actor bas as a chance of rising in his profes- 
sion as he ever had, if he will only be punctual at rehearsal and 
keep out of the public-house. 

To point our meaning we will take the case of an acto: who 
has no private income to assist the exercise of a precarious pro- 
fession, and who consequently finds himself compelled, so far as 
engagements are concerned, to take what he can and be thankful 
that he has got anything. We will sup him endowed with 
no supernatural aptitude—we cannot be all geniuses—but with all 
equipments which with time’s help and practice should turn him 
into a sound, useful, even talented performer. 

Not having any individual interest to back him, he begins his 
life according to rules prescribed by our theatrical great-grand- 


created them have been removed from the face of the earth. Our 
aspirant hies him to the provinces, and he hies him there in a good 
coat by particularly wid request. For the provincial actor has 
long ceased to be the bogey with which Captain Marryat used to 
frighten us. He is no longer a foul predatory bird living in a barn 
and acting twelve parts a week in an outhouse ; on the contrary, 
almost the commouest type is expected to dress decently, to live in 
decent lodgings, and to play one part a week during a tour con- 
tinually liable to be extended if the public will only pay. 

And at first our aspirant tours with alacrity. In the first flash 
of hope in the novelty of a new life he exults and is eager for the 
battle. He gathers his things together, and is in a hurry to set 
off. But he little knows to what he is going. Hope and exultation 
give place to very different feelings ere many moons are past, 
though at the outset things undeniably look pleasant. And what 


_ shadows the future are not the hardships we have heard proclaimed 


of late. Cold dressing-rooms and bad smells do not daunt our 
novice—his ambition is made of sterner stuff; but he begins to 
hear ominous stories of the overcrowded state of the theatrical 
lite and of the difficulty without interest of securing a billet in 
London. Still, for a time, though he occasionally has a presenti- 
meat, our actor has not a bad time of it in the provinces, Variet 
is ever charming ; as an Englishman he has naturally not seen his 
own country, and for a tour or two he enjoys variety in the way 
of scenery and variety in the way of audiences. As for his salary, 
if he does not enjoy variety in that, in an ascending scale, it is a 
matter of small concern at the moment. He has cowe prepared to 
rough it; and if the money he gets is meagre, his nightly work at 
the theatre is so too, | amounts in fact to little more than 
watching life from a pleasant platform, and watching it veiled in 
a pleasing glamour. 

he days meanwhile are spent in walking excursions and in 
wondering as to what fun some grim members of the company can 
find in loating about the bars of theatrical public-houses. It is, 
on the whole, a novitiate full of hope, and ove from which our 
novice returns for the tirst time full still of illusion, He has had 
little enough to do, but he has felt his footing on the boards; and, 
if he has saved no money, be has learned at least how to look at 
an audience, 

Supposing that our actor ia fortunate enough, by getting en- 
gagements, to prosecute this sort of life for five years, and has not 
succeeded in etturts which he, by now well forewarned, will be sure 
by that time to have made to get a small position in London. 
Suppose him still on the provincial treadmill. With what eyes 
does he now regard the actor's life? Alas! we fear only too o 
a change has come over the spirit of his dream, And not neces- 
sarily because his is a nature easily discouraged, or because no 
signal success has dogged his footsteps in pursuit of a life in which 
success is indeed for the few. Su him risen from the depths 
of utility parts te the dignity of dramatic villain. What does 
he find in the present outlook to warrant the further cherish- 
ing of illusive hopes? In seven cases out of ten we sus 
(unless he is of an extraordinarily sanguine disposition) but little 
He finds that there are plenty <a as good as he is in thy 
sight of that managerial eye which looks casually on a _—_ 
performance and fixedly on a suppression of salaries. He finds 
that on the slightest hint on his part as to an extra pound a week 
there will be ten Richmonds in the field, and in all probability a 
good many more. Having made this discovery, he probably feels 
that London is the place for him; but he soon finds (unless he has 
formed connexions and knows how to work them—another 
matter) that there is no = for him in London, Not succeeding 
in getting a footing on the London stage, he goes to the stalls as 
@ spectator, and comes away amazed at what he has seen. He 
has seen, in his opinion, acting calculated to make an actor stare ; 
villainy and influence appear to him to be abroad, and he writes 
letters to theatrical papers. When these have not appeared, he 
goes once more into the provinces, but meanwhile he finds often 
that, while he has been agitating, a novice has been acting and has 
stepped jnto his shoes, or if this is not the case and his position is 
unchanged, so also is his salary. Not so, in all probability, his 
views of his profession. The bloom is off the peach by this time, 
He becomes uncertain as to whether it would not be more con- 
ducive to re to throw away ambition, and look upon the 
actor's life as a laughing holiday, as we have heard it so pleasantly 
described. 

On his twenty-first provincial tour, then, our actor does 
his best to realize this ideal. He may or may not remain laudably 
steady, but he has lost all illusion. He troubles himself little 
now about superfluous business. Draatic criticism can hardly 
be said to exist in the provinces (xcept at four or five leading 
centres), as any one has only got to take up the Era to dis- 
cover. Nobody seems to appear at Barrow-in-Furness, to quote a 
random exampie, who does not give a complete rendition of their 

“rendition is ”"—and, if everybody is equally per- 
fection, of what avail are single efforts to excel? Our pro- 
viucial actor feels this, and acts accordingly. He soon makes no 
further distressing efforts to be promineat. He does his work 
regularly, but with the sad regularity of routine. And why 
should he exert himself? No Loudon manager seated in the stage- 
box fans his histrionic aspirations into fame. He sees the local 
critic in the stalls, it is true; but he does not regard him; for 
he knows that the local critic is uaregarded by London managers ; 
so he acts as well as he feels inc'ined to act, and then to 
the theatrical hotel to tell the audience there how le has acted, 


fathers and stil] held to be specific when all the conditions which | Nor when he goes home refreshed does he consume midaight 


| 
| 
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oil in preparing for that tide which taken at its flood leads 
on to fortune. "He no longer studies the legitimate drama till the 
dawn is grey, nor postures in front of pier-glasses after the manner 
of the elder Kean. On the contrary, he goes complacently to bed, 
and sleeps the quiet slumbers of the man who has had supper, but 
who has done with aspirations. : 

As things are circumstanced, is our provincial actor to blame if 
he loses heart, if he feels no longer the stirring to aim high? The 
fact is that he has got little or nothing to aim at. He may get 
notices from provincial critics by other means than by showing 
them how he can act; but he feels, rightly or wrongly, that en- 
gagements are not got in these days by good notices. They are 
got, he has made up his mind, by an assiduous perseverance in 
personal application and a sound laying to heart of the moral of 
the importunate widow. As for the agents, what they do is the 
only mystery about them. One of the chief conundrums of the 
time is how they keep their offices open; and, as they seem to 
affect a disregard for notices, and never trouble themselves with a 
journey to see clients act, they procure engagements for them— 
if they procure them at all—in the opinion of the provincial actor 
on no reasonable basis that can be more than hinted at. 

When, then, the seventh year's tour is over, the provincial 
actor returns to town somewhat downcast; and having by now 
seen Nottingham Castle, Paisley, and Mount Edgcumbe, or any 
other local scenic feature of the country, a score of times, seeks 
diligently for such employment, however humble, in the metropolis 
as may save him from ever seeing them again. 

It is possible that he may find what he seeks for; but is it not 
more probable that, fresh from his seven years’ novitiate in the 
provinces, he may find novices playing his business in London 
who have never been in the provinces at all? If he finds this, as 
he does not hesitate to say, is more than likely, the provincial 
actor may cry out as much as he chooses, and resist his fate as 
long as he und his earnings can hold out; but his fate is in the 
end inexorable, and the unfortunate Mime—who believes with Dr. 
Johnson that Fleet Street or, perhaps, the Strand is the finest 
view in the world—fiads himself bound once more, if he is so 
fortunate, on a renewed visit with the last London success or 
failure—it does not matter which—to those pastoral scenes which 
hss mead found pleasure in, but which he now so deeply 

thes, 


And so on, we fear in some cases, to the end of the chapter. 
Nor do we mean to hint that the fate of the actor doomed to 
waste his sweetness in provincial wastes is always that just one 
which so inexorably visits a mistaken ambition. On the contrary, 
we would suggest that the provincial actor, as dramatic matters 
now stand, had better beware of spending too many years of his 


life touring in the provinces, or, indeed, had better not tour in 
them at all, if. he has any chance of getting a footing in London 
without learning his business; or when he comes to approach his 


goal he may find it occupied by aspirants who have never been to 
the starting-post ; for it cannot be doubted by people who choose 
to inquire, and care to be impartial, that many actors have of late 
years started—and stuck, too—in London, who should be relegated 
with all convenient speed to the remotest confines of provincial 
practice, there to learn, as well as they can learn, the rudiments of 
their business, and to make way for those brothers in art who, 
with more than their talents perhaps, but with certainly five times 
their experience, lack that necessary influence without which in 
these days talent and experience seem so often of no avail. 


THE DISTRESS IN RUSSIA. 


HE agricultural depression which weighs so heavily upon 
Western Europe is telling with peculiar severity upon 
Russia. After the repeal of the Corn Laws Russia and the 
Danubian Provinces were for a while the great foreign sources of 
the supply of wheat to this country. Gradually, however, 
American enterprise, skill, and ingenuity enabled American 
growers to leave the Russians behind, and every year of late 
American imports into Western Europe have been increasing, 
while Russian imports have been either decreasing or standing 
still. Quite recently another and scarcely less formidable com- 
petitor has come into the field. India this year, according to all 
a , Will send us more wheat than Russia. For the ten 
months of the year already passed the imports of wheat from the 
United States a little exceeded 23 million cwts.; the imports from 
Russia were a little less than 9} million cwts. ; and the imports | 
from India were not far short of 9} million cwts. Even at the | 
end of October, then, the imports from India were almost equal 
to those from Russia ; but the fall in the price of silver has since | 
been further stimulating the exports of wheat from India, and, 
consequently, it is almost certain that when the year is at. 
an end we shall have bought from India more wheat than | 


from Russia. Instead of holding the first place, then, Russia | tolerable burdens. Here at home 


lands ly. It is said that year after year they have grown 
er the best soils without adding any manure, that the 
land is becoming exhausted, that insects of all kinds consequently 
injure the crops, and that, therefore, year after 4 the return is 
deficient. A season added to bad tillage this year re- 
sulted in a crop only about three-quarters of an average crop. 
Thus, the wheat-growers of Russia are suffering from an ex- 
tremely bad crop, und the lowest prices that have been known for 
over a century. The matter has become so serious that the 


| Government has stepped in to the relief of the wheat-growers. 


Banks have been formed for making advances to proprietors and 
farmers, and quite lately the Imperial Bank of Russia has 
decided to make advances upon the security of wheat, so 
as to enable the owners to hold the wheat for a better price. It 
is pointed out that the regulations under which this is to be done 
exclude the peasantry from all advantage; only the great proprie- 
tors and merchants, it is said, will benefit by the loans, In- 
directly, no doubt, the ts may benefit, since the merchants 
will be enabled to hold their stocks for better prices. But to this 
it is replied that, when merchants are unable to dispose of their 
present stocks, they are not likely to go on borrowing for the 
purpose of buying more. However this may be, the plan is almost 
unexampled. A Goverrment that is practically bankrupt is 
making advances on a colossal scale to its subjects who are unable 
to pay their way. 
or is this all. The Russian Government, like the other 
Governments of the Continent, has been stimulating the beetroot 
industry; but the competition of Germany in beetroot sugar has 
n as disastrous to Russia as the competition of the United 
States and India in wheat. Sugur has fallen ruinously, and the 
sugar industry in Russia in consequence has been plunged into the 
most desperate state. Several failures have aay occurred ; 
others are impending, and it is said that there is deep distress 
amongst the workpeople. Furthermore, it looks as if the 
linen trade were doomed to decay. It negeees as if the use 
of linen were being gradually superseded by cotton and jute. 
Therefore, the demand for tlax has fallen off so much that 
the area under flax is rapidly diminishing. But it is to 
be recollected that flax-growing was a very important in- 
dustry in Russia. Lastly, the ks and herds of Russia are 
being devastated by disease. Indeed, it would seem as if cattle 
disease were never absent from some part of the Empire. Thus, 
every branch of agriculture is in a desperate state, and extreme 
distress prevails, In the meantime the policy of the Government 
is adding to the sufferings of the people. The cost of the late 
war against Turkey was defrayed mainly out of Russian savings, 
for the rest of Europe refused to lend largely at the time, and ever 
since the credit of the Russian Government has remained so low 
that it has never been able to fund the debt then incurred. Con- 
sequently, an immense capital has been withdrawn from pro- 
ductive employment, and Russian industry has been suffering from 
the consequences ever since. The war against Turkey and the 
ive policy pursued in every direction have added so enor- 
mously to the Debt that the charge of the Debt has doubled in 
five or six years, thus adding enormously to the already crushing 
taxation. Nevertheless, the cost of the army is growing year by 
year. The vast extent of the Empire, the aggressions so steadily 
pursued, the magnitude of German and Austro-Hungarian arma- 
ments, and wide-spread disaffection compel the Government to 
on increasing this expense, every improvement, either in the 
organization or the armament of neighbouring armies, brings with 
it a corresponding augmentation of expense in Russia. Lastly, even 
the expenditure upon railways and other public works, by swelling 
the debt, is increasing the difficulties of the country. Standing 
alone, it is probable that the loans raised for public works would 
not be excessive. It is unquestionable that the public works 
have greatly stimulated Russian industry, and have tended 
to develop the resources of the Empire. But we have seen in 
France how an excessive Government expenditure upon public 
works may plunge the finances of even a wealthy country into 
hopeless contusion, and we have seen in the United States how 
private enterprise may likewise end in disaster. When, then, the 
borrowings of the Russian Government for public works are added 
to its borrowings for war, and for covering annually recurring 
deficits, the result cannot fail to be ruinous. It is to be remem- 
bered, too, that the liabilities of the peasantry towards the Go- 
vernment are not limited to the taxes. The peasants are bound to 
pay annuities for the redemption of their lands, and year by year 
those annuities are becoming heavier and heavier. Probably whea 
emancipation was carried out the annuities were fixed at a reason- 
able rate. At that time Russia had the command of the wheat 
markets of Western Europe. Prices were high, and consequently 
rents also; but the course of events since has taken the command 
of the wheat markets of Western Europe out of the hands of 
Russia, and has lowered prices beyond all expectation. What 
were then reasonable annuities have become now almost in- 
we see how the agricultural 


now holds only the third. The increase of competition, espe- | depression has resulted in an extraordinary fall of rents, in the 


cially the competition from India, has forced down 
to unheard-of tigures. the average price of 


prices | throwing up of farms in all directions, and in the depreciation of 
u year wheat | landed estates. If this has happened in a country so wealthy 
was lower than it had been for a century, and the average and economically se advanced as 


land, we can well understand 


price of wheat this year is lower considerably than the average | that the consequences must have been more disastrous in a back- 
price last year. The result is, according to universal complaint, | ward and ay country like Russia. And, in fact, eeeans be. 


that Russia cannot grow wheat at present prices. But this is not 
all. The ignorance, poverty, and financial oppression of the 


peasants are so great that they are unable to till their | 


no reasonable doubt that the annuities are now much higher than 
the peasantry can pay. The Government has become satisfied of 
this, and some time ago remitted a portion of the annuities; but 
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since the remission was made, the fall of prices has gone consider- 

ably further, and another remission will soon become imperatively 
What are likely to be the of this deplorable state 


of things? It is clear that the loans of the Imperial Bank can 
effect little, When a whole community is on the vi of insol- 
vency, it cannot avert calamity by lending to itself And as 
there is no immediate prospect of a considerable rise in prices, it 
to be a great crash in 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. That a crash is ex by the 
capitalists who are most interested would seem not unlikely. For 
some months past there has been a steady drain of gold from 
London to Berlin, the cause of which has puzzled all observers. It 
is suggested by some that the real explanation is to be found in the 
economic condition of Russia. It is to be recollected that Berlin is 
very intimately connected with Russia, In fact, just at present 
Berlin finances Russian trade as well as Russian Government enter- 
_ If acrash is impending, it would be natural, therefore, 
t the capitalists of Berlin should strengthen themselves, It 
would be natural also that the Imperial Bank of Russia, which 
is embarking in this strange enterprise for a bank of lend- 
ing upon wheat which cannot be sold, should also increase 
its resources, And it may be assumed that the other Russian 
banks would supply themselves with as much gold as they can 
obtain. But if there is to be a crash, the result cannot fail 
to have very serious uences. Even now, although every 
year sees at least one addition made to the taxation, and some- 
times several additions, the revenue is almost stationary, while the 
expenditure is rapidly growing. But a commercial crisis would 
deepen the poverty of the country, and in many cases make it 
utterly impossible for the taxes to be collected. This, in its turn, 
would affect the _ of Russian bonds; and the Government, 
consequently, might find it extremely difficult to go on paying the 
interest upon the Debt. Even now it manages to continue paying 
interest only by continuous borrowing ; and, if its credit were to 
be so affected as to render it difficult to borrow, it might find it 
by no means easy to pay the interest on the Debt yn In 
any case, the occurrence of a great crisis in Russia would have 
serious consequences in Germany. As we have said, Berlin has 
made Russian trade almost dependent upon itself; and, if that 
trade falls into a state of disorganization, the Berlin capitalists 
will suffer very severely. , if the credit of Russia falls 
materially, the whole of the in Germany will 
suffer. At the time of the dispute between this country and 
Russia ing Penj-deh there was a t fear entertained 
that the Berlin capitalists would be ruined by the fall in Russian 
bonds, for they were at that time en in a great ulation 
in those It is alleged that the strength shown by the 
capitalists at that time has given such confidence in Russian bonds 
to the investing classes all over Germany that there have been 
enormous purchases of Russian bonds by investors, and that, con- 
sequently, the speculation in Berlin has been greatly lessened. So 
, then, the Berlin market has been relieved ; and a crisis in 
Russia would, therefore, have a less effect in Berlin than it would 
have had at the beginning of the year. But, on the other hand, 
were the crisis to result in the inability of the Russian Govern- 
ment to continue paying interest upon its Debt, the blow would 
spread ruin amongst the investing classes. It would be a much 
more serious blow, in fact, to the investing classes in Germany 
than the repudiation of her debt by Turkey was to the investing 
classes in this country, because the investing classes in this country 
are proportionately much richer than the investing classes in 
Germany. In any case, the occurrence of a great crisis would 
have far-reaching effects, which could not fail to react upon the 
policy of Russia in the Balkan Peninsula and in Central Asia. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


FTER a not uncommon custom, the first movement of 
Haydn’s Symgheny in D, “The Olock,” is prefaced by a 
short introductory Adagio. Then the Presto begins ; at first softly 
on the strings, then bursting into a rapid crescendo, In the first 
subject, figures of long notes follow figures of quick staccato notes, 
with an effect of p nsard skipping and striding; and in the 
second similar skipping passages are separated by held notes that 
suggest the dip of a curtsey. Throughout the Presto, indeed, the 
lively measures and clearly cut phrases remind one of the move- 
ments of a dance. A short quaver figure, on various instruments, 
but chiefly on the pizzicato of the low strings, is used to accom- 
pany the melodies of the Andante; and the obstinate rocking of 
its rhythm has caused the symphony to receive the nickname of 
“The Clock.” Hayda is at his best in the Minuet and Trio and 
the Finale; gay and cheerful in the first, ful and tender in 
the second, and most vivacious in the melodiovs hurry-scurry usual 
in the finales of his day. The general on x Oy eae work, 
elegant and spirited as it is, proceeds entirely from the composer's 
refined and aeihaie use of the very moderate orchestra at his 
command. Horns and trumpets are the only brass instruments 
employed, and these he uses more to s hen a climax than to 
play an individual part in the melody. This delicate orchestration 
gives a relative importance to the strings; their slight differences 
of character are very easily perceived, and it is seen that they of 
all instruments are 
ical melodies. 


Haydn at each visit to England composed six honies for 
Salomon. “The Clock” lane to the later on om was com- 
posed during the second visit te London in 1794. Beethoven, 
then twenty-four years old, had been at this time two years in 
Vienna, where he was esteemed by amateurs of position rather as 
a virtuoso than as a composer. ly in the following year did he 
produce even such early work as the pianoforte Concerto in C, and 
no symphony of his appeared till five years later. Old schools of 
music still ruled the world, and the styles of Haydn, Gluck, and 
Mozart were paramount. Work in Beethoven's maturer style was as 
yet undreamed of even by its author, who was chiefly occupied in 
studying under Haydn and Albrechtsberger. So that the great 
piano , basco in E flat (No. 5), placed second on Saturday's 
pr e, as it was com in 1809, two years after the 

th and Pastoral Symphonies, showed no trace of relationship 
with its amiable ecessor. After some splendid preluding 
on orchestra and piano, the grand first theme of the Allegro is 
announced by the full-stringed band. Although many delicate 
and brilliant and many phrases of soft cantabile follow 
for the piano, all the interludes of the full orchestra throughout 
this first movement are majestically triumphal. In the sonorous 
and hymnlike Adagio contrast is afforded by the regularity of 
the rhythm, the yp muted violins, and the strong cantabile 
of the piano. A fine effect of horn accompanying the solo instru- 
Allegro. is movement is full of pomp and magnificence; 
with softer intervals when phrases of indescribable beauty are 
bandied about between piano, trumpets, and reeds. Its colossal 
difficulties were very successfully encountered by Mr. Max Pauer, 
already esteemed, in spite of his youth, both as player and pro- 
fessor. His execution was equal to the brilliant flourishes, and 
his taste and feeling were particularly shown in the cantabile pas- 
sages of the Andante and other movements. It is, therefore, a 

ity that his later solos, though of very different merit, should 
th have displayed the same qualities of execution. Girieg’s 
Norwegian Bridal Procession, though quite a show-piece, is taking 
and melodious; Nicodé’s Tarantella, not nearly so pleasing, has 
still less meaning, and is much more a piece of mere gymnastics. 

Mr. Mackenzie’s “ Ballad for the Orchestra,” La Dame sans 
Merci, opens with a wailing strain on the ‘cellos; various instru- 
ments are heard in turn, introdu various motives ; two “quick 
times” are especially beautiful, finally the theme of the be- 
ginning returns with greater force and a different treatment. The 
music is powerful and picturesque throughout ; but the orches- 
tral pulse is a little too and insistant, and the 
ideas are somewhat involved. m Rubinstein’s Bal Custumé 
five numbers were selected as a conclusion to the concert. 
These were a sonorous and occasionally harsh and march-like 
introduction, Moderato con moto; a spirited Allegro non tr 
“ Pécheur Néapolitain et Néapolitaine” (Costume, Eighteenth 
Century), which contained curiously dancing rhythms, and a 
fine chanted by the strings; another 
non troppo, “‘ Toreador et Andalouse ” (Eighteenth Century), effec- 
tive but rather coarse; a Moderato assai, “ Pélerin et Fantaisie 
(Etoile du Soir),” a sort of hymn, refined in effect, containi 
organ part, harp ios, and pizzicato on the basses; and, 
finally, a Moderato con moto, “Royal Tambour et Vivandiére” 
(Seventeenth Century); a march with drum rolls in the French 
style, and a very coarse and ineffective phrase for trombones, 
which introduces the more i of the second 

After the Beethoven Concerto Mlle. Antoinette Trebelli made 
her first ap ce at the Palace. In spite of her youth, she, a 
daughter of the lady who is in some ways the best artist we have, 
sang Mozart's “ Deh! vieni” (Figaro) in a good large style, with 
excellent articulation, and a pleasing tone of voice. Her seco 
song, “O légére hirondelle,” from Gounod’s Mireille, was unfor- 
tunately chosen. Such bravura are never really melo- 
dious, and it seems a pity to waste so admirable a method and so 
good a voice as Mile. Trebelli’s in rendering what, in spite of both, 
must always appear somewhat meaningless. 


THE MONUMENT AT HINDELBANK. 


VERY one who has turned over the “ plates” at the end of 

Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture will remember the sketch of 
“ The Tomb of Mme. Langhans” (Plate 52). The Professorship 
of Sculpture at the Royal Academy was founded expressly for 
Flaxman in 1810, and the great artist lectured nearly every season 
until 1826, the year of his death, in which he gave only one 
lecture. The “ Lectures” were not gars until 1829. The 
editor, who, if we mistake not, was his wife's sister, the appre- 
ciative Miss Denman, gave them to the world “ just as they 
were written,” being “ particularly cautious of making any 
alterations, lest, in the endeavour to give a smoother turn to 
a sentence, the sense and spirit of it should be injured ; besides 
which,” it is added, “ the editor has too sacred a value for 
every idea and word of the author to take any liberties of 
the kind.” There can be little doubt that, while Flaxman 
was lecturing and pointing to his standard illustrations, he said 
more to the students about this remarkable work than was 
to be found in the manuscript before him. In his lecture on 
“ Composition” (VI.) he claimed for it a very high place in the 


suited to the suppleness and finish of his | history of monumental sculpture, Pr poser together as noble 


to the dead, “ the 


examples, if not as his own ideals, 
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monument to Sir Francis Vere in Westminster Abbey, the tomb 
of Madame Langhahn (sic), and Michel Angelo’s design for 
Julius the Second’s monument.” The plates at the end of the 
first edition of the “ Lectures on Sculpture ” were lithographed by | 
various artists from the drawings used by Flaxman while lectur- 
ing. ‘“ Plate 52” isa rough and sketchy drawing, by W. Sharpe, 
and can merely give a notion of the general design of the work | 
and the arrangement of its parts. The explanatory note contains | 
two mistakes—one of which is comparatively harmless, but the | 
other is cruel. “M, Verschoffel, a Prussian sculptor,” we are _ 
told, “was on a visit to the Rev. M. Langhahn, in Switzer- 
land, when Mme. L, died, on Easter Eve. M. Verschoffel, to 
console his afflicted friend, immediately carved the lady and 
her new-born infant bursting the tomb in the resurrrection of 
the just. The name of the lady was not “ Langhahn,” but 
Langhans; her husband belonged to an old Berne family of 

t literary and ecclesiastical distinction. The Langhans family 

4g many clergymen to the Reformed Church of the 
Republic of Berne, and it is ably represented in our own gene- 
ration by an eminent scholar and her, one at least of whose 
books has been widely translated. It is a puzzle to us how 
the actual sculptor of this work, Johann August Nahl, should 
have been robbed of his own child, and the work fathered upon 
“M. Verschoffel, a Prussian sculptor.” Flaxman probably be- 
came acquainted with the monument by means of the splendid, 
accurate, and now rare engraving by Christian Mechel ot Basel. 
He cannot have read the short description of the monument, and 
‘the anecdote of its origin, which had already appeared in Coxe’s 
Travels in Switzerland (1789), for the right name is there given 
to the artist. The careful and inquiring Coxe calls Nahl “a Saxon 
sculptor,” and the surname of the pastor's wife is also correctly 


t. 

At the end of the last century and the early part of our own 
century the monument in the church at Hindeibank was amongst 
the most famous and the most scrupulously visited of the sights of 
Switzerland. Hindelbank then lay on the regular route of the 
traveller between Berne and Basle by way of Burgdorf, and « pause 
was sure to be made there in order to inspect a work which every 
traveller felt it his duty to see and describe. Hindelbank nowa- 
days has a railway-station ; but few stop at it, or know that the 
place has anything extraordinary to show. A century ago a book 
of Swiss travel seems to have been regarded as incomplete unless 
it included an account of the monument at Hindelbank, of which 
Meusel wrote in 1795, with some exaggeration, “that it is pre- 
ferred by the most capable critics to all other known sepulchral 
monuments in the world.” It had already been described by 
Hirschtield in 1776, Stern in 1781, Coxe in 1789, and by Ebel, the 
literary ancestor of Baedeker, Murray, and Tschudi in 1811. 
Wieland, who was anything but an impassioned poet, described it 
in enthusiastic verse and prose. In his opinion it was not merel 
“the masterpiece of this particular artist,” but even “ the triump 
of the sculptor’s art.” “ ‘The traveller,” he goes on to say, “ stands 
astounded befure this work ; he sees it, and becomes a Christian ; 
he feels with a holy shudder that he himself is immortal.” 
There is hardly an exaggeration in his account of the joyous, 


she thrusts herself and her child through the rent gravestone. 
The action of both figures is, indeed, so buoyant and easy that the 
can svarcely be said to be actively thrusting themselves am | 
the rent. It seems rather a wonder that so dead a thing as stone 
could have kept down twosuch living things so long. All the critics 
seem to have failed to notice that the rent caused by the arch- 
angel’s trumpet takes the shape of the cross, and that the mother's 
head, as she says the words * Lord, here am I, and the child which 
Thou hast given me,” appears exactly in the same place as the head 
of the Saviour on the crucifix. The rent stone is engraved with 
the name of the deceased—“ Maria Magdalena Langhans (born 
Wiiber). Born, 8 August, 1723. Died, Easter Eve, 1751. Wife 
of George , Parson at Hindelbank,” and a verse of four 
lines written by Albrecht von Haller. Dr. Emil Blisch, ina paper 
read at the annual meeting of the Bern Historical Society, in 1878, 
gives an account of the young Piarrer and his Plarrfrau. She 
‘was esteemed to be one of the most beautiful women in Switzer- 
land.” There was something symbolical in the very circumstance 
and time of her death. That her only child should be born in 
Holy Week, that on the eve of the Easter festival the young 
clergyman should lose both wife and child, could hardly fail | 
to strike the imagination of the artist, who was staying at the 
nage at the time, and was warmly attached to his host and 
ostess. 

Nahl was the heir of a Swedish family of artists, The Nahls 
had been distinguished for three or four generations as sculptors in | 
wood. Five artists of this name are mentioned in Nagler’s 
Kiinstlerlexkon. His father, Matthias Nahl, seems to have 
been the tirst who settled in Germany ; he was employed asa wood- 
carver by the Margrave of Ansbach about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Johann Samuel Nahl, son of Mattbias and 
father of the sculptor of the Hindelbank monument, was born at 
Ansbach in 1664, lived and worked chiefly in Berlin, where he 
was appointed Court-sculptor and Rector of the Academy of. 
Arts, He died at Jena in 1727 or 1728, He had a great repute | 
throughout Germany as a sculptor; the figures on the pedestal of | 
Schliiter’s monument of the Great Elector are said to be his work. | 
Coxe seems to have confounded father and son, Johann August | 
Nab! was born at Berlin in 1710. His art education was con- | 
ducted first by his father, and later by Schliiter. He spent some 


time in a series of art-jaurneys through Italy and France, and 
then settled at Strassburg ; but it is still matter of debate whether 


' it was the great Alsatian capital or the little town of the same 


name in the Mark of Brandenburg. In 1741 he was invited to 
Berlin by Friedrich II., and employed at Potsdam, Sanssouci, and 
Charlottenburg, and upon the statues and reliefs of the Opera- 
house. Five years later he suddenly left Berlin, and spent nine 
years in Switzerland, chiefly in Berne, in the neighbourhood of 
which city he possessed a country house, Brockbaus says at 
“Clamm” or “Clanne.” Dr. Blisch says that oral tradition 
points out the house known as “zur Tanne,” near Zollikofen, as 
the sculptor’s residence. Here his two sons were born, both 
of whom were faithful to the artistic traditions of the family— 
Samuel, who became Professor of Sculpture in the Academy at 
Cassel, and Jobann August II., the painter who earned the 
warm admiration of Goethe. While Nahl was living near Berne 
he designed and executed the bas-relief on the great Kornhaus 
in the city. He was also employed by the Berne Government 
upon the monument in the church at Lenzburg in memory 
of the officers who fell at the battle of Vilmorgen in 1712. 
The two female figures, “ Faith” and “ Hope,” are described in 
the report of the Berne Cantonal Art Union for 1854 as two of 
the finest works of the master. A quarter of a century ago his 
noble statue of David—now known only by a lithograph—was 
still to be seen in a garden at Berne. It originally stood on the 
pillar of the Brunnen in the igs gaan but was removed at the 
“ yestoration” of the fountain. It was bought by a local con- 
noisseur, who knew its value, but could find no better place for 
it than a corner of hia garden, His attempt to save it proved its 
destruction ; its position made it atempting target for the school- 
boys of Berne, and it was irre damaged by their stone- 
throwing. Nahl unfortunately used a soft sand-stone for his 
“Young David,” so that even if it had escaped the stones it 
would probably not have stood against the weather. 

Although Nahl was not a sculptor of the first magnitude, it 
cannot fairly be said that he exhausted himself by his one great 
and unique work, All his work was good; but it owes what 
notice is still taken of it to the splendour and originality of the 
Frau Langhans monument at Hindelbank. The same church 
contains another work by his hand—the work for which he went 
to Hindelbank, and lodged in the house of its pastor—the monu- 
ment of the pomp-loving patrician Schultheiss von Erlach, the 
Imperial general, and Count of the Holy Roman Empire. The con- 
trast between the two monuments, the gorgeous and the simple, is 
excellently sketched by Dr. Blésch. “ The Church at Hindelbank,” 
he observes, “ in relation to the substance and essence of art, is 
more instructive than many a great museum. We have here two 
works by the same master, close to each other, wrought at the 
same time with the same chisel, the tombs of the magnificent 
Schultheiss and the modest Pfarrfrau. In the one, the man shows 
himself to be master of his art; in the other, art is master over 
him. The one was ordered, the other born out of inner pressure 
of soul; the one was undertaken in the service of the paying 
patron, the other in the service of the noblest feeling; the one was 
composed in strict conformity to the rules of art then in fashion, 
the other produced out of pure inspiration; the one was a con- 
ventional piece of labour in the periwig-style, the other a work of 
imperishable beauty, speaking directly to the soul and to men of 
every time and condition.” 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE. 


T HE Indian Village, erected in the nave of the Albert Palace 
by Messrs. Liberty & Co., is an interesting example of a 
class of entertainment that is likely to grow in public favour. 
When the carpenters and painters have completed their work, the 
picturesque roofs and gateway of the village will assume their 
true aspect. At present there is a want of colour and tone ex- 
ternally, and the chief attraction of the scene is not yet fully pre- 
sented. The greater number of the industrial community may, 
however, be seen busily pursuing their various crafts in the 
openings of their dark, low-roofed shops. In addition to the 
artisan population, the village comprises a number of jugglers, 
two Nautch girls and a boy, two musicians, and a boy who plays 
the tom-tom. One of the jugglers, a Mohammedan from Belgaum, 
is also a snake-charmer. His charming of the cobra is a curious 
performance, though not nearly so convincing or so interesting as 
many of his feats of pure conjuring. He is in all respects a very 
vivacious and amusing character, and his repertory of tricks 1s 
scarcely more amazing than the eloquence of his gestures on 2 
y 


| humour of his patter, All his incantations are accompanied 


music of a quaint reed-instrument, and sometimes he will sing 
a low, desultory chaunt—the song by which the serpent-charmer 
charms the serpent, which is more than once alluded to in 
A Strange Story. The effect of the wild, strange music upon the 
snakes is certainly remarkable, considering the depressing influence 
of our climate. They rise in great agitation, swaying some 
three feet of their own length to and fro, and occasionally strike 
at the charmer, or fall prone before him. Among the clever tricks 
of this juggler, his pertormance of the familiar basket trick is par- 
ticularly neat. A second juggler, a Hindoo from Dharwar, is less 
notable as a conjurer than distinguished by his agility and keen- 
ness of vision in feats of equilibrium. The dancing of the Nautch 
girls to the melancholy strains of the siringhi and tum-tom is a very 
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attractive item of the show, and even more expressive and dramatic 
are their songs. The native population of the village number about 
fifty, of whom the greater portion work in the shops. Among the 
more interesting trades represented are wood-carving and turning, 
and cloth-weaving, dyeing, embroidering in 
silk and gold , and the manufacture of pretty inlaid boxes, 
in which the inlay is 7" in much the same fashion as in 
Tunbridge Wells ware. The exceedingly primitive forms of the 
implements are very well exemplified by the potter's wheel, the 
apparatus of the silk-winder, and the bow-like arrangement of 
stick and cord which forms the motor of the turner’s lathe. On 
all sides there is plenty to interest and detain the visitor, and 
there is no doubt that, when the village is completely orientalized 
in aspect, it will prove a powerful attraction during the dark 
winter months. 


A DREAM OF GHOSTS. 
(See Shakspeare, Richard ITI., Act V. Scene 3.) 


or THE GENERAL ELEcTION. 


Enter to his tent William, Herbert, and Police Constable. 
Wut. I am satisfied: give me a pot of jam— 
I have not that alacrity of spirit 
Nor cheer of mind that I was wont to have— 
So; set it down. Are ink and post-cards ready ? 
Hers. They are, sir. 
Wut. Bid my guard still watch, and leave me. 
[He retires into his tent. Exeunt Herbert and Constable, 


The Ghost of Sir Robert Peel rises. 
Guosr. Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow, 
I that was first to help thee into office. 


Think how thou ratted’st in thy prime of life 
At Oxford, Think of this; despair, and lose. 


The Ghost of Lord Palmerston rises. 


Guost. The first was I to read thy character, 
The last was I to ’scape thy tyranny. 
Oh, in to-morrow’s struggle think of Pam, 
Who play'd with Radicals, and toy'd with Whigs, 
But still was loyal to his Church and State. 
Liberals we were ; but patriotic too ; 
Nor basely cower'd before the alien crew. 
Dream on, dream on, of mongrel cowardice, 
Fainting, despair ; despairing, lose thyself. 
The Ghosts of General Stewart, General Earle, and Colonel 
Burnaby rise. 
Burnaby. Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow 
That fell at Abu Klea, Despair and lose. 
Srewakr. my wounds and death, and let remorse 
Stifle thy chattering voice. ir, and lose, 
Remember Kirbekan and the Nib 
The waste of time; the aimless, shiftless plans ; 
My wasted life. Grieve upon this, and lose, 
The Ghosts of the Soldiers killed in the Soudan rise. 

Guosts. Dream of the millions wasted in the sand, 
The blood pour'd out like water in the dust ; 
Let them be lead upon thy soul to-morrow, 
Let it be molten fire within thy brain. 


The Ghosts of Men killed in Garrison at Berber, Sinkat, and 
Tokar rise. 
Guosts. Think on the lingering fate ordain’d for us. 
’T was you that should have belp’d us, and would not. 
Think on your friends betray’d, your honour lost, 
Brave soldiers slain, and nought to show for all. 
Our fathers bid you now despair and lose. 


The Ghosts of the Soudan Warriors rise. 
Guosts. When we were mortal, our brave bodies were 
By thy command relentlessly shot down. 


k on the Soudan and on us. Despair! 
The Soudanese bid thee despair and lose. 


The Ghost of General Gordon rises. 


Guost. Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow, 
Poor Gordon, lur’d to death with fulsome offers, 
Bid to desert my post, abandon’d, fool’d, 
Forgotten in the = of playhouses, 
And left to die. ink upon me, and lose, 

(The Ghosts vanish, William wakes out of his dream.) 

Witt. Give me another cry; bind up my throat; 
Alter my manifesto ; stop the train ; 
Bring me more jujubes. Soft; I did but dream. 
O coward conscience! how dost thou afflict me! 
The lights burn blue—true blue. ’Tis now mi 
Cold fearful drops stand on ny rand old brow. 
What do I fear? myself? There's none else by. 
William loves William—that is, I am I. 
Is there a Tory here? No—yes. I am, 
Then fly! What, from myself? Great reason! Why? 


Lest I revenge—What? myself on myself, 
Oxford on Edinburgh ? it cannot be. 

7 am a Radical; and yet I am not, 

My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a shutiler. 
Blundering, blundering, in the high’st degree ; 
Trimming, base trimming, in the dir'st degree ; 
All several sins, all used in each degree, 
Throng to the bar, all crying, Guilty! guilty! 


REVIEWS. 


THE CORPORATION OF BIRMINGHAM.* 


| FQIVE hundred pages and more as a second instalment of an 
account of the Birmingham Corporation may perhaps be 
thought excessive by profane outsiders—by those triflers who 
spend their time in idling at London clubs—but will not be 
deemed so by the robust and studious population of what used 
once to be modestly called by local papers the “ Midland 
Metropolis,” but which now boldly claims to be the mundane 
centre of political philosophy and social reform. Indeed, since 
Mr. Bunce has already devoted a volume, as the title-page of the 
resent work informs us, to a History of the Birmingham General 
ospital and the Musical Festivals, we should rather have expected 
that a history of the Corporation itself would have expanded to 
something like the limits of the Acta Sanctorum, The writer, it 
may be supposed, of this volume, who is also editor of the leading 
Radical newspaper in the Midland counties, probably regards the 
actions and opinions of all persons (excepting the four or five 
dissidents) connected with the Corporation very much as a devout 
Catholic of the middleages would look on those of St. Francis or 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, That Birmingham is the nucleus of 
political light, that the Caucus is endowed with the infallibility 
claimed for popes, cardinals, and councils, goes without saying. 1t 
is only not stated in explicit terms because, we imagine, the state- 
ment would be quite superfluous for most readers of the book. 

Still, the volume will have a value to a good many who are 
interested in local self-government, even if the Birmingham model 
does not commend itself to their judgment. The book appears to 
be a careful, accurate, and honest record of the work done of late 
by the Corporation of one of the largest, and certainly the most 
energetic, of our large towns. It is impossible not to bear 
testimony to the industry shown by the writer in collecting and 
arranging facts. It would be uninteresting for the reader to 
discuss at length the matters of local management with which the 
volume is chiefly filled. The growth of the town, the demolition 
and reconstruction of certain streets in it, the erection of new 
| public buildings, the acquisition by the Corporation of the gas 

and water monopoly, are: all there set forth. That the town is 

less ugly and more healthy than it used to be may be true, though 
| the visitor will not always laud the result of the attempts, made 
with the best will in the world, to adorn it. Those who have 
visited Birmingham will agree with Mr. Bunce as to the simple 
and roble proportions of the Town Hall (built many years 
ago), which is certainly one of the tinest municipal builuings 
in the eye but will not agree with him as to the gimerack 
rubbish which has been, with the advice of the art critics of the 
Caucus, erected in its neighbourhood of late years. This is the 
more to be regretted, as the site and opportunity gave the best 
chance that could be desired for creating something worthy of 
the fine hall which should have formed the centre of the 
surrounding buildings, and with which the rest should not have 
been out of harmony. They are now, some of them, grotesquely 
so. Not the least incongruous is the new Council House, which 
Mr. Bunce mentions with approval, and the pretentious vulgurity 
of which forms the most striking contrast to the classic dignity 
of the adjacent Town Hall. But Mr, Bunce does not stop 
here. Reierring to other architectural treasures with which the 
neighbourhood abounds, he calls attention to the Chamberlain 
Memorial in particular. A fuuntain, the water supply of which 
would, after due economy, cost fifty pounds a year, was erected 
in honour of Mr. Chamberlain. In the middle of it, amid 
the pee waters, rises @ large square pillar, surmounted by 
a tall esiastical spire, and on one side the pillar is a 
carved medallion of Mr. Chamberlain, with the features slightly 
altered (whether by his direction or not we cannot say) so as 
to make the profile resemble, as scoffers have remarked, that 
with which we are familiar in the busts of Julius Casar. One of 
the friends and political allies of Mr. Chamberlain once said that, 
to promote or sanction the putting up of this monument was the 
only silly thing which Mr. Chamberlain ever did. We do not yo as 
far as that, but must think that, on a small scale, it was one of the 
silliest. Speeches may be explained away and affidavits dis- 
avowed, but stone monuments remain. 

There is much of interest in the statistics given by Mr. Bunce 
which illustrate the growth and development of the town; but 
whether we can in all cases put the same construction on the’ 
figures is another matter, Between the years 1838 and 1874 the 
population has increased from 170,000 to 421,000, and the rateable 
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value of Property in the borough from 407,000/. sterling to 
1,563,000, In other words, population has increased, 
roughly speaking, by two hundred and fifty per cent., and the 
rateable value by rather less than four hundred per cent. It is 
obvious that the great increase of wealth in this, as in other 
large towns, and the consequent increase of the capital to be 
divided among the labouring classes, fully accounts for the large 
immigration from the country into the towns, without our having 
recourse to the silly fiction of land-laws and landowners driving 
the agricultural labourer from a healthy life among the fields into 
the smoke and vice of great cities. The movement of population 
from country to town has been due almost entirely to the fact that 
the immigrant could better himself by the change. The increase 
in rated tenements between 1838 and 1874 is only about two 
hundred and fifty per cent.; but this is probably due to the fact 
that the houses erected in this period, in addition to, or in place 
of, those already existing, are larger and more commodious, and 
contain more inmates, and is not due, as at the first glance might 
appear, to an increase of overcrowding. The death-rate during 
about the same period has sunk from about twenty-five per cent. 
to almost twenty-one per cent., which testifies to the good which 
recent municipal legislation has done in sanitary matters. Mr. 
Bunce says much of the hard work, a good deal of it voluntary, 
done by members of the Council and others, It seems, indeed, as 
if the whole population were on committees of some kind or 
other, and spent all the time that they can spare from their trades 
or professions in attending meetings. Whether their higher mental 
and moral culture may not suffer from an exclusive devotion to 
work in itself praiseworthy and useful is a matter not discussed 
in this volume. But there is no doubt that they are all very 
busy for good or for evil. The total revenue of the Corpora- 
tion is over one million sterling. The total debt of the borough 
is nearly seven millions and a half. “These,” says Mr. Bunce, 
“are formidable figures until they come to be lovked into.” It 
might be suggested that they are formidable figures after they 
have been looked into, and that they suggest questions of the 
“some national importance. Taking the population of Birming- 

and the amount of its public debt, and comparing it with the 
total population of the United Kingdom and our National Debt, 


“we find the ratio to be pretty much the same. The late Professor 


Fawcett was in the habit of insisting that there was great danger 
in the future that the right so readily granted to municipal autho- 
rities to borrow large sums of money might be easily abused ; 
and, if this result has not been made manifest on a large scale in 
England, it has been repeatedly proved, in the case of Conti- 
nental cities, that the danger is no illusory one. Some of these 
instances have been from time to time commented on in these 
columns. We are told by Mr. Bunce that the loans “are more 
than balanced by property, much of it of increasing value.” 
There is an ingenuousness about this remark at which, in a book 
treating chiefly of statistical and economical facts, the reader will 
hardly repress a smile. The truth is that “the increasing value 
of property,” by which only, if we are to trust Mr. Bunce’s 
figures, the Corporation of Birmingham can be saved from financial 
disaster, is the very law of progress which the Birmingham school 
of politicians and their tools throughout the country are actively 
striving to reverse. Mr. Chamberlain, with his friends and 
backers, have contrived to diffuse a general sense of insecurity 
with regard to property all through the country. The increasing 
value of property depends on the sense of security for property 
which has prevailed till very lately, Ten years ago it was 
a safe investment, and one likely to bring in profits, 
to put money into land at or near a large town. But since 
the present communistic agitation has been raised, it is greatly 
to be doubted whether any shrewd business man would be 
in a hurry to do so, at any rate till he had been able to gauge 
more closely the strength of the predatory policy which is now 
earn through the length and breadth of the land. It would 
‘be a curious instance of the irony of fate if Birmingham political 
economy ended by making Birmingham bankrupt. We should 
then see an increasing debt, and the securities for it deliberately 
depreciated or rendered valueless by the policy of those who 


’ created it. Mr. Bunce ends his introductory essay with a 


Tapturous peroration. It is too long to quote; but we may cull 
some flowers of rhetoric from it. The water supply, the drainage, 
the cleansing of the streets, the health inspectors (of whom certain 
disagreeable questions have been asked during the last year or 
two and have not been answered to the satisfaction of every- 
‘body ), the markets, police, schools, baths, parks, libraries, gas, and 
so forth are all passed in review. From Mr. Bunce’s animated account 
of the daily life of the citizen of Birmingham, we should fancy that 
the town was another, but greater and nobler, Athens, so happily 
does the mixture cf intellectual culture and well-devised social 
and political organization remind us of the age of Pericles. “The 
vast machinery works on steadily and silent/y” (the italics are our 
own), “ unbasting, unresting "—-we wonder whether Goethe, here 
quoted, would have felt at home in the Midland Athens—there is 
**no pause, or hitch, or serious flaw ”; it is “‘ complex in its consti- 
tuent parts, yet nobly simple in the unity, the directness, and the 
force ot its movement ”; it is** regulated with all the strictness of law, 
yet free with all the liberty of self-control ” ; it is “ the finished pro- 
‘duct of patient inquiry, and long experience, and wise legislation— 
the crown, the glory, and the reward of ordered association for the 
common good.” Mr, Bunce is perhaps a writer gifted with ahigh 
and delicate sense of humour, who amuses himself by bantering his 
fellow-townsmen. It can scarcely be without a chuckle that he 


combines high-flown description with business when he depicts the 
work of “two thousand sturdy toilers, whose regular labour ensures 
our gas supply, and the bu have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they are making profit by the lights which gleam,” &c. &c. 

This volume, however, will be useful to all those who desire to 
inform themselves as to the details of the management of a large 
municipality. Something must be allowed for in the obvious bias 
of the writer, but as a collection of facts and figures, carefully and 
we believe most honestly put together, it has considerable value. 
It contains the record of an active and energetic corporate life, in 
which, as probably in no other town in the kingdom, the whole 
mass of the citizens take an eager and practical interest in the 
administration of public affairs. They are willing to give their 
time and their money to the promotion of objects which ar asc 
often in a blind sort of way, to be for the general good. ere is 
evidence in the book before us of much useful and admirable work 
done in the town during the last few decades. There is evidence, 
too, of the blunders and follies which come from an overweeni 
self-conceit on the part of the administrators. And there is proof, 
also, of the dangers which come to any community which puts 
itself into the hands of a faction. 


THREEPENCE, SIXPENCE, AND A SHILLING.* 


bey is a merry jest of an incident in a trial for murder in 
a lonesome courthouse in the Far Far West of the Unitel 
States, to the effect that when the prisoner pleaded “ Not guilty,” 
one of the jurors seized his hat and made as though he would 
depart, whereupon the judge called him back and rebuked him, 
and informed him that he could not leave the court until the case 
had been tried. “ Tried?” said the juror, in great surprise ; 
“ why the man acknowledges that. he is not guilty!” And this 
tale teaches us—as the priest was wont to say when he took one 
of the broad stories of the Gesta Romanorum and began to sharpen 
it to a point, that he might pierce the hard heads of his hearers 
and so insert a drop or two of moral—this tale teaches us that the 
attitude of only too many of the critics of current fiction is 
unsound, They—the critics of current fiction—are sorely tempted 
to accept the novelist’s plea of not guilty and to quit work Sood the 
case is tried. Only too often the critic of current literature looks 
at the three portly tomes on his table, and he reads the name of the 
popular novelist gaudily emblazoned on their covers, and he 
wonders whether the novel is as bad as he fears it is, and he hears 
the voice of the author pleading “not guilty,” and he takes his 
hat and leaves the court-house without trying the case, and so the 
— novelist gets off scot-free. If the critic had only waited 
to hear the testimony, he could not have closed his eyes to the fact 
that three volumes area heavy weight of evidence against an 
author, and that the burden of proof is then on the author to 
show justification, or at least to introduce extenuating circum- 
stances. But when the novel is in one volume only the critic is a 
wicked man who does not consider it carefully before he renders 
his verdict. The increase in the number of novels now published 
in one volume only is one of the most hopeful signs in contem- 
rary literature. It affords ground for a belief that in time 
land may attain the felicity now granted to France and to 
America, wherea novel is nearly always issued in a single volume, 
or big or little, as the subject may warrant, and where the 
purveyor of fiction is not foreed to pad out his meagre plot to fill 
two volumes more than he may need. And if a one-volume 
novel be welcome, a one-volume at as low a price as a shilling is 
doubly welcome. Anda good one-volume novel at less than a 
shilling—at sixpence, for instance, or at threepence—is a boon to 
give thanks for. Unfortunately, the shilling novel has been dis- 
credited by the mass of trash which the unwise publisher has 
suddenly dumped in the lap of the eager reader. Yet the shilling’s- 
worth of fiction is so good a thing that we confess a strong 
temptation to deal as gently as may be with any weaker examples 
come before us for shilling novel 
is , the sixpenny novel is 80, the threepenn 
novel is good likewise Here are three novels now, ons he 4 
shilling, one for sixpence, and one for threepence—all of them 
lively and readable. We are inclined to think that their merit 
is in inverse ratio to their price, and that the threepenny novel is 
better than the sixpenny, and the sixpenny better than the shilling. 
That the threepenny story is a more serious piece of literary work, 
better planzed and better written than the shilling story, is a fact 
beyond dispute. 

The threepenny story is Cherry, the author of A Great 
Mistake, Rose of the World, and Tiff—works of fiction with 
which we must regretfully confess ourselves unfamiliar. Cherry 
is a simple little story, with an ingenious plot. Itisa story of the 
school of M. Octave Feuillet and of M. Georges Ohnet, whose most 
popular fictions are clever variants of those very old tales in 
which Cinderella marries her Prince Charming, and King Cophetua 
says, “ Where are you going, my beggar-maid?” We incline to 
think that the author of Cherry has studied the Roman d'un 
Jeune Homme Pauvre and the Maitre de Forges attentively, and to 
advantage; her story is unreal and pseudo-romantic, as these 


* Cherry. A Complete Novel. By the Author of “ A Great Mistake.” 
(Monthly Magazine of Fiction.) London: William Stevens, 
Cudjo’s Cave. By J. T. Trowbridge. London: Ward, Lock, & Tyler. 


Blackmal. By R. Mounteney-Jephson. London: George Koutledge & 
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stories are unreal and pseudo-romantic. Cherry is, in a measure, 


a novel like these, but with less passion than either ; with less | 


commonplace than M. Ohnet's, and with less comedy than M. 
Feuillet’s. Cherry is simple, straightforward, ingenious ; it is just 
the sort of sentimental story we should like to believe true, just 
the sort of story we like a story to be when weare content that it 
should be a sentimental story, and nothing more. There are 
many neat little touches of literary art in the telling of the tale, 
and not a few signs of keen feminine observation. We say 
“ feminine observation ” without hesitation; for, although Cherry 
is anonymous, its woman’s handiwork is unmistakable ; and beyond 
all peradventure Cherry was written by a lady—in the true and 
exact sense of that much-abused wo: The style is direct and 
flowing ; the construction is adroit and easy. The characters are 
for the most part conventional, and yet the author has managed 


to get a certain personal freshness into her drawing of variations | 


of ted t Che 
little girl, pe: 
daily food. In style Cherry is immeasurably superior to the 
hashed and hurried 
fuls—which are but penny dreadfuls writ large. Perhaps the 
literary quality of the book is better than that of the average of 
circulating library fiction, whether in one volume or three. One 
of the situations in the story is new and strong, although a little 
unpleasant; it is where Henry confesses how he has cunningly 
— the true lovers by falsely warning the bridegroom that the 

ide is mad, when it is not Cherry, but he himself, Henry, who is 

The threepenny book is one of a series, issued monthly, and 
likely to be continued, if the successive numbers are as good as 


herself, the fair heroine, is a lovable 


. The sixpenny book is also one of a series made up mostly , action lest I wither by des 


little of that powerfully presented character, the Bras-Coupé of 
Mr. Cable’s Grandissimes. 

The shilling novel is Mr. Mounteney-Jephson'’s Blackmail ; and 
Mr. Mounteney-Jephson gives good measure for his twelvepence 
—good measure pressed i wn and running over. So strong are 
the ingredients of Mr. Mounteney-Jephson’s shilling’sworth that 
we are tempted to tell his tale here, in violation of the unwritten 
law which forbids the critic to reveal the sequence of events in a 
story, lest he spoil the reader's interest. The temptation is not 
small, but we shall resist it manfully. Suffice it to say that Mr, 
Mounteney-Jephson has a hero who is at one time a little off 
his head, in which condition he is unwittingly married to an ad- 
venturess, although he is in love with the fair and innocent 


periods of only too many of the shilling dread- | 


_ heroine. Now the adventuress has been the mistress of a Russian 

spy; but she has left him, and he has picked up a female serf who 
looks like her. This female serf, for some unexplained reason, 
tries to throw a bottle of vitriol over the heroine, but succeeds 


ps a trifle too pure and good for novel-readers’ only in pouring it down the hero's sleeve, Then the lovers are 


| ey by the announcement of the hero's marriage, a little inci- 
t in his career which he had wholly forgotten; so he goes to 
the wars, and gets cut to pieces, and comes home with only one 
arm. The adventuress really loves him; and, seeing that her ex- 
istence is the sole obstacle to his happiness, she kindly commits 
suicide. So the hero marries the heroine, who in the mean time 
has lost both her eyes, into which a stray drop or two of the 
vitriol chanced to fall, With this wedding of a one-armed hero 
and a blind heroine over the grave of a self-slain adventuress the 
| cheerful tale comes to @ cheerful termination. Mr. Mounteney- 
_ Jephson’s style is easy—not to say free-and-easy ; he records that 
‘he “ felt with Ned Lodahep (!) that ‘I myself must mix with 
ir.” His humour is closely akin to 


| 


of English books, the copyright of which has now run out, and of | that of a Strand farce. His wit rarely rises above the level of an 


American books, on which there is no copyright. It was inevitable 
that in time the English publisher would awaken to the t 
advantages of piracy, and that he would at last make ne, sare 
tarn the tables on his American brother. Of late years there have 
been many evidences that the English publisher was taking a leaf 
out of the American publisher's book —that is to say, he was taking 
the whole of the American author's book, without money, without 
price, and without so much as a “ By your leave, sir.” As the 
ranks of the American novelists increased and as the quality of 
American fiction improved, it was plainly only a question of time 
when the English publisher should be as alert to seize an appe- 
tizing American novelty as the American publisher has long 
been to seize the works of the leading English novelists. The 
Americans can hardly complain if they see their authors robbed 
ight and left as the Knglish authors have long been robbed in the 
nited States. But the case of the American novelist is very hard 
indeed if he is going to be a prey to the British pirate here, while 
in his own country his lite 
competition with the stolen of the American pirate. It was 
while he was President of the United States that General Grant 


declared that the best way to get a bad law repealed was to 


enforce it ; and it may be that the best way to get the present no- 
law of international copyright is to act on the license 
which now exists. We do not say that it is the best way; at 
most we venture to wonder whether it is the best way. i 


it is the way which seems most likely to have the best trial of ite | 


efficacy ; for there is no English book of any importance which is not 
now instantly reprinted in the United States, generally without pay- 
ment. Of two English books, Mr. Grant Allen’s Babylon and Mr. 
Manville Fenn’s Dark House, four rival editions were published 
in the United States in one week not long ago. And the many 
English editions of Don't, of Uncle Remus, of Helen's Babies, of 
the novels of Mr. E. P. Roe, show that in time the United States 
will have little to envy Great Britain. But this has led us far 
afield from the sixpenny book before us—Cudjo's Cave, by Mr. J. T. 
Trowbridge. We may begin by saying that, if all the sixpenny 
books were as good as this, the average of the sixpenny novel 
would be much higher than the av of the shilling novel, 
Mr. Trowbridge is an American novelist of the old-fashioned 
school, who writes novels because he has a story to tell, and not 
because he has to tell a story. He has an understanding of the 
value of adventure and a faith in plot. He writes tersely and 
dramatically, and his stories are wholesome and pleasant. He is 
seen to best advantage in his tales for children, certain of which 
have appeared in the pages of St. Nicholas. The present tale, 
Cudjo’s Cave, was written during the height of the Civil War 
in America. It is a story of the war, and it still radiates the 
heat of the strife. It was perhaps not altogether the best of Mr. 
Trowbridge’s work to reprint now in England for a wide popular 
audience. Mr. Trowbridge was, of course, on the side of the 
North, and he presents the Southern side as it appeared to the 
Northern man while the war was yet ragi The chief figures 
in the story are a Quaker schoolmaster, who is forced to fight 
in self-defence and almost inst his will, and two n 


ranaway slaves both of them, living in a cave in the mountains of | P« 


Tennessee. One of these, Cudjo, is a sort of second-hand negro, 
drawn rather from the Ethiopian serenader of the stage or from 
the of Uncle Tom’s Cabin than from actual life. Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris, in his Uncle Remus and in the sketches in black 
and white called Mingo, has drawn for us the genuine darkey of 
the South with so exact a hand and so sympathetic a touch that 
we are forced to reject any less skilful reodering. Mr. Trowbridge’s 
other negro, Pomp, is much better; he is the noble black man of 
anti-slavery fiction, but he is alive and true, and he reminds usa 


wares are forced to a ruinous delig 


| unhappy pun; his low-comedy character, a gentleman whose 
t delight is in hunting, he sends to sea in a yacht, for which 

e has engaged a veterinary surgeon, and on which he wears “ his 
old velvet hunting-cap and a pair of well-worn tops,” and rolls 
“about tootling on his horn,” which last sportsmanlike freak 
allows the facetious author to remark:—“On occasion of fog, 
however, I must do Ted the justice of wane int he was then 
useful as well as Aornamental.” (The italicized A is Mr, 
Mounteney-Jephson's, not ours.) Mr. Mounteney-Jephson also 
makes an English officer at Monaco bandy words with a Russian 
spy in a dining-room, and then, taking him unawares outside, 
knock him down, and engage in what may fairly be called a 
rough-and-tumble fight. Mr. Mounteney-Jephson also, in his. 
fondness for fisticuffs, describes a battle royal between his hero 
and the sporting Ted when both are little boys on account of the 
bright eyes of a little girl—the future blind bride. Here Mr.’ 
Mounteney-Jephson s himself, with the aid of a most 
ightful misprint:—“ Ted Versiter and I confront each other 


with clenched fists, War is imminent. Active hostilities have. 


but commenced. Cherchez la Jemme he say ?” (p. 8). 


But we do not say cherchez la Jemme; w orses would not 


make us say cherchez la Jemme. 


NARRATIVES OF SCOTTISH CATHOLICS.* 


— of Scottish history will congratulate themselves 
upon the ay of these records, Up to the present 
time they have to that the tale of that great up- 
heaval which gave to Scotland for the first time the chance of 
political stability and a truly national Church has been left 
almost exclusively to Protestant narrators. The reason has doubt- 
less been that no great political and social revolution has ever sur- 
in rapidity and completeness the overthrow of the Papal 

hurch of overthrow had, like sp 
ensive changes, been long in tion. For more than a 
and a half, by crafty and unscrupulous 
as herself, this Church had waged a not unequal war of spoliation 
against the fiercest and the neediest baronage of Europe. At length 
her moment of weakness came. She found herself suddenly 
thrown upon her own resources. She had not in her constitution, 
in the lives of her priests, or in the memory of past services to 
her country, a single source of support. While the Gallican 
Oburch, strong in her claim to be the symbol of French nationality, 
had triumphantly resisted the full tide of Huguenotism ; while in 
England, a little later, Puritanism withe and wellnigh dis- 
appeared, because, when national unity was indispensable, it 
appeared to attack that unity; the Scottish Church, Papal and 
ka, representing in no respect national interests or sentiments, 
with no claim to national pride or gratitude, went do.n unwept 
and unbefriended at the tirst gust of the long-impending storm. 
Revenge and avarice alike impelled the nobles to her destruction ; 
they had generations of political wrongs to requite, and in her vast 
sssessions they saw an easy and abundant prey. It was for this 
that they put themselves at the head of the zealots of the Reforma- 
tion. At the blast of Knox's trumpet the walls of the doomed Church 
fell without hope of restoration, Her abbeys and cathedrals were 
razed to the ground with ferocious zeal, her priests were hounded 
from the country, her adherents became almost in a day members of 
a proscribed and harassed sect, So deep was the gloom that settled 


* Narratives of Scottish Cutholics under Mary Stuart and James VI, 
Edited by William Forbes-Leitb, SJ. Edinburgh: William Paterson, 
1885. 
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the few of her followers that remained, and so crushing the cen- 
sorship under which they lived, that it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that any records which they wrote were written in privacy and 
stealth. It was not long, however, before the apparently remedi- 
less nature of the ruin presented to the Jesuits, then in the full 
flush of their energy, an alluring field for missionary zeal. Scarcely 
had Mary returned from France before an able member of their 
— body, Nicolas de Gouda, was on his way to her with a 
tter from the P From this time a succession of devoted men, 
chiefly of gentle Scottish blood, gave themselves to the task of 
raising their fallen Church ; and from their private reports to the 
superior officers of their order Mr. Forbes-Leith has compiled an 
interesting and valuable book. Many of these reports doubtless 
— as is pointed out in the preface, when the libraries of the 
tch colleges in France were dispersed or destroyed at the 
French Revolution. Enough, however, remained in the secret 
archives of the Vatican and in the collections of the Society of 
Jesus at Stonyhurst and elsewhere, to give an adequate idea of 
the sufferings of these missionaries of the vanquished Church, as 
— as valuable evidence as to the state of the country and the 
urt. 

For the os aa J with which these original materials have been 
collected and rendered available we have nothing but grateful ap- 
preciation to express; and, had Mr. Forbes-Leith been content 
with the credit he may fairly claim in this respect, we should 
have had none but smooth things to say. nfortunately he 
has prefixed to the really valuable part of his book a chapter of 
his own, which rts to be a sketch of the general history of 
Scotland up to the date of Nicolas de Gouda's mission. Against 
this chapter we have numerous grounds of complaint. It is en- 
tirely unnecessary ; it affects originality, whereas it is to an ex- 
tent which might give room for severe comment a second-hand 
compilation ; it is inaccurate, if not in actual statement of fact, 
at least in tone—though, as the book is avowedly written from 
a feeling of “ pietas,” this is excusable enough; and it is some- 
what dull. 

The first, and in some respects the most interesting, of the 
original documents, the report sent in by De Gouda, is a model 
of that pointed and nervous narration in which the Jesuit training 
enabled its pupils to excel. He gives a vivid account of the Reign 
of Terror. Mary was without a single Catholic adviser ; her very 
confessor had abandoned her and returned to France; and “ what 
ean this good young princess effect, brought up amid the splendour 
and luxury of the Irench Court, scarcely twenty years old, and 
destitute of all human support and counsel?” Fora whole month 
she dared not receive Gouda. A meeting waa at length arranged 
while the courtiers were attending the “ great preacher's ” sermon. 
The letter was hastily read, an i ao hasty reply was given, 
and then the: envoy was smuggled out, “fur fear the courtiers 
should come back from the sermon.” An amusing account follows 
of his interview with the Bishop of Dunkeld :— 

The Bishop of Dunkeld was the only prelate I was admitted to speak to 
in Scotland ; and he insisted that I should pass myself off as a banker’s 
clerk come to receive payment of a debt. He hoped thus to prevent his 
servants finding out who I was, though, as he resides in an island some- 
where, with no other human habitation near, the danger of discovery did 
not seem very t. His lordship entertained me at dinner, but on condi- 
tion that we ed of nothing except money matters all dinner-time. Your 
Reverence will be at no loss to gather from these particulars how far the 
cause of religion is likely to be advanced by negotiation with these good 
men. So much, then, for the Bishops.—P. 72. 

Very striking is the description given of the state of the 
country 

The monasteries are nearly all in ruins, some completely destroyed: 
churches, altars, sanctuaries, are overthrown and profaned, the images of 
Christ and of the saints broken and lying in the dust. No religious rite is 
celebrated in any part of the kingdom, no Mass ever said in public, except 
in the Queen’s chapel, and none of the Sacraments are publicly adminis- 
tered with Catholic ceremonial. Children can be baptized only after the 
heretical form, and that on Sundays only, so that many infants die un- 

men OW rank, and are qui cobblers, shocm 


Even so, however, Father de Gouda shows himself, like other | 
enthusiasts, blind to the real meaning of all this, The madness, | 
_ he thinks, is but temporary, to be cured by effort and ordinary 


ution. The scandals of Church preferment, and the evil lives 
of the prelates, have been such that “it is hardly surprising if 
God's flock is eaten up by wolves, while such shepherds as these have 
charge of it.” The heretics are, he asserts, inferior both in numbers 
and influence to the Catholics. The Queen must marry a Catholic; 
the present bishops must be summarily removed to give way to 
more zealous men ; the active sympathy of Philip of Spain must 
be secured, and then all will be well. 

In the narrative of John Leslie, Bishop of Ross, a portrait of 
whom is prefixed to the book, we are brought down to 1568. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that of Mary's complicity in Darnley’s 
murder her old servant will not hear a word, and that he endorses 
the popular notion that only by the use of magical arts did 


Bothwell secure her consent to their marriage. We may remark | 
ing that Mr. Forbes-Leith, to whom the researches of | 


in 
Professor Schiern, of Copenhagen, appear unknown, has in a note | 


danger, novelty, and excitement, and where contradiction is im- 
possible, the tendency to exaggerate becomes almost irresistible ; 
and it is only natural that the writers, desirous, like all mission- 
aries, of believing their cause favoured of heaven, and not un- 
willing that their efforts should be rated at at least their true 
value, should cast rose-coloured hues on the prospects of a lost 
cause. Father John Hay, for example, writing in 1579, draws the 
following picture of affairs :— 

I do not doubt that, were a few men of influence to set themselves reso- 
lutely to the task of raising and reanimating the prostrate cause of the 
Catholic religion in Scotland, it might shortly be restored to its former 
condition. No one would believe the detestation which the common 
people feel for the Calvinist ministers. As long as the Catholic religion 
flourished, all the necessaries of life and the materials of food and clothing 
were plentiful and cheap ; but, since heresy came in, the land has been left 
uncultivated, while dearness and scarcity of provision of all kinds prevail 
everywhere. The ep acknowledge this, and lament it, confessing that 
the misery which they suffer is a just punishment for their crimes. . . . 
It would be no injustice to call such ministers disciples of Epicurus and 
not of Christ. Some have married the wives of other men while their 
husbands were yet alive, and, by their countenance and example, have 
encouraged others to do the same. Their tables are furnished splendidly 
and luxuriously ; they are unrelenting in the exaction of usury ; and, in 
a word, there is scarcely any wickedness which they do not daily practise. 
+ - » 1 cannot recall without the greatest pain comp!aints expressed by 
the poor people against their ministers, accustomed as they had been to 
the most generous treatment from the Churchmen of old times. Now 
the revenues of a single monastery which formerly supported two hurdred 
people in honesty and comfort are scarcely sufficient to maintain the 
protligacy and extravagance of even one spoiler. In a word, the people 
would not be heretics it it were not for their ministers, &c.—P. 160. 

At Dundee, however, Father Hay found a better state of 
things. The people flocked to hear him preach; the most 
marvellous reports were circulated about him; he had seen and 
copied the dogmas of the Christian faith written with the finger 
of God upon the tables of stone; he had descended into hell; he 
was gifted with miraculous powers of healing. So determined 
were they upon this latter point that he was driven at length to 
the painful step of assuring the multitudes of afflicted persons 
who came to be cured that he was himself in need of the help 
of a medical man, Like Father Gouda, he, too, is certain that 
the restoration of the old faith would be easy, and he is borne 
out Father Robert Parsons, who two years later furnishes a 
list of noblemen “to whom our labours would neither be un- 
acceptable nor profitless, on condition only that we do not put 
them to any expense.” The latter point he urges more than once 
as the most important element in the case. 

Gradually the reports lose their buoyant and confident tone. 
For a long while, however, James was regarded as Romanist at 
heart, and there was good reason to show for the belief. He went 
so far indeed in 1592 as to send two Jesuit priests secretly to 
Rome to consult the Pope as to the best means of restoring the 
Catholic religion in his kingdom. That this was a genuine 
overture we do not, however, for an instant believe. He was a 
remarkably c ighted man, and there is plenty of evidence that 
he knew the conditions of the time thoroughly. The missionaries 
were completely puzzled. In February 1601 one of them de- 
scribes him as “ dis: to wink at our proceedings,” while 
ancther writes him down as follows :— 

The King is not only the cause of all the evils . . . but continues to 
os, protect, and increase them. His language consists almost entirely 
of blasphemy or heresy. ‘he single object of his ambition is the crown of 
England, which he would gladly take, to all appearance, from the hands of 
the Devil himself, though Catholics and heretic ministers were all ruined 
alike. He hates all Catholics, except so far as he can make use of them. 
. « » Fear of Cutholic ascendency, or the hope of obtaining the favourite 
object of his ambition, might some day make him a hypocrite; but only a 
great miracle of God’s power, and an extraordinary inspiration will ever 
make him a Catholic in reality.—P. 270. 

By 1597 the dream was finally dissipated. Huntly, Angus, 
and Errol, the only men of high rank sy remained Thetinate’ 
gave in their submission to the Kirk, and the three Jesuit fathers 
who were left in Scotland were in momentary peril of their lives. 
| The project of the legislative union of the kingdoms in 1604 alone 
_ a transitory gleam of hope, for had it been carried out the 

ottish recusants would have been liable merely to the English 
money penalties for non-attendance at public worship, the mildness 
of which was in strong contrast to the rigour of the Scottish law, 
which enforced forfeiture of goods and banishment upon all who 
professed the outlawed faith. The shifts to which they were put 
to evade compulsory attendance at the Presbyterian worship may 
be illustrated by a single amusing instance :— 

He is so steadfast in the Catholic faith, that when the ministers cited 
him to appear before his congregation, as they call it, he began to shuffle, 
and sent one excuse after another. They decreed the excommunication 
unless he satisfied them. The Catholic then unfolded -his plan to his 
servant and to a surgeon and public notary, who were his friends. The 
nobleman mounted h:s horse in presence of the surgeon and of the notary. 
As soon as they had reached a place safe from observation, the nobleman 
jumped off his horse and cried out that his leg was broken. The surgeon 
talked of the nature and danger of a broken leg, and applied some poultices 
and fomentations, while the notary drew out a written attestation of the 
accident. Thus our Catholic friend was able to evade their excommunica- 
tion for a whole year.—P. 293. 

Worse things were, however, in store. In 1613 three Jesuit 
fathers, in their untiring zeal, undertook a final mission. By the 


on this passage spoken of Bothwell’s “dying confession ” as if such | end of 1614 two cf them, Moffat and Ogilvie, were in prison. An 


a document existed anywhere but in the imagination of Roman 
Catholic writers. 

We have found it necessary while reading these accounts to 
preserve a cautious frame of mind. Under circumstances of : 


order came from London that Ogilvie was to be tortured with the 
boot, to compel him to betray the names and hiding-places of 
his co-religionists. He was led to his trial amid the execrations 
of the people. “A certain woman cursed ‘my ugly face.’ To 
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whom I replied, ‘ The ing of Christ on your bonnie counten- 
ance.’ Thereupon she openly protested she was sorry for what 
she had said.” Ogilvie has left behind him a vivid and brave 
account of what he now went through. The horrible torture of 
deprivation of a Sey exercised upon him for eight days and 
nine nights, The boot was twice tried. When torture had no 
effect, tempting offers of preferment were made him to betray his 
brethren. When this, too, failed, it was determined to make an 
end. One episode in the closing scene may well furnish us with 
our last extract. It is thus described by a foreign Protestant, 
be on his travels in 


I happened to be in Glasgow the day Father Ogilvie was led forth to the 
— and it is impossible for me to be his lofty bearing in meeting 
His farewell to the Catholics was his casting into their midst, from 
the scaffold, his rosary beads just before he met his fate. ‘The rosary, 
thrown haphazard, struck me on the breast in such wise that I could have 
caught it in the palm of my hand; but there was such a rush and crush of 
the Catholics to get hold of it that unless I wished to run the risk of being 
trodden down, I had to cast it from me. Those rosary beads had left a 
wound in my soul; go where I would I had no peace of mind. At last 
conscience won the day. 1 became a Catholic.—P. 313. 


We could easily extract dozens of in no way inferior in 
interest to those by which we have illustrated this notice. What 
we have done, however, will be enough to point out the value of 
the book. We sincerely hope that Mr. Forbes-Leith may re- 
move from the next edition the blemishes which are too obvious 
referred to with consider- 
able 


BITS OF OLD CHINA.* 


P td this work answered no other useful purpose it would at least 
serve to dispel the illusion that all things remain in China as 
they were. Instead of carrying us back only some forty-five or 
fifty years, the author's account of the foreign settlement at 
Canton reveals a state of things which we are apt to associate 
with the time when, in the last century, Lord Macartney carried 

ts from a III. to the Emperor K’een-lung. In her 
foreign relations at least China has moved along an incli lane 
since she signed the Treaty of 1842. Before that date she shared 
the fault of the Dutch of giving too little and asking too much, 
She levied exactions almost as she pleased on foreign trade, and 
imposed at will restrictive regulations and sumptuary laws on 
the inhabitants of the factories, In return she them the 

rmission to reside at Canton during a portion of each year, 
and leave to trade with certain lice dealers. It is true, as 
Mr. Hunter points out, that by a judicious use of bribery, courage, 
and savoir faire, it was possible to avoid many of the exactions 
and to defy many of the regulations even when the awful con- 
sequence of “courting the wrath of the Imperial will” was held 
out as a threat on all who did not “tremble and obey.” But of 
these irregularities the Emperor's advisers knew nothing, being 
under the impression that, like the tributary tribes who were 
allowed “ to sojourn in the land on sufferance, through the benevo- 
lence of the celestial aoe the European merchants at Oanton 
were obedient and grateful recipients of the crumbs of mercy 
which fell from the Imperial table. 

If the Emperor Taou-kwang of sacred memory could revisit 
his capital and see its dust kicked up by “ distant-coming bar- 
barians,” and its Féng-shui outra by ce of telegraph 
= and wires, with what a cry of despair would he turn his 

on its degenerate inhabitants, and seek again in the imperial 
city of the dead the society of those who had never condescended 
to exchange compliments with the “red-haired rebels” from be- 
yond the sea! Probably in no civilized country in the world, 
except Japan, has so great a change been eff in the position 
of foreigners in so short a time as in China. In the days of which 
Mr. Hunter writes, the European traders at Canton were caged 
and tended like wild animals, and were regarded by the officials as 
beneath contempt in all matters of learning and knowledge ; now 
schools are to be found in the capital and other cities which are 
devoted to the study of the languages, the sciences, and the reli- 
ions of the West. How the Howquas and Mingquas of old 
anton would stare to see you 
using steam-engines, working telegraphs, and studying the wor 
of John Stuart Mill and other edie authors, or with what 
incredulous wonder would they receive the news which was lately 
flashed from Peking that the wife of Prince Kung has become a 
convert to Protestantism! This last fact would affect them less than 
many other things they might hear and see, for, as Mr. Hunter very 
truly points out, the Chinese are, and always have been, remarkably 
tolerant in matters of religion, apart from politics. A supreme 
indifference for every form of religious belief has prevented them 
from making violent attacks on the rights of conscience, and has 
led them to adopt a patronizing unconcern towards even the forms 
of faith most removed from their own. 

Unlike the majority of his companions at the factories, Mr. 
Hunter could read and speak Chinese, and was therefore in 
a position to know more about the country and people than was 
vouchsafed to others. Much that he says shows that he not only 
made good use of the advantage he thus , but also that 
he is gifted with a shrewd insight into the habits and notions of 
men. He has evidently, however, not kept up his reading on 


matters relating to China, and in opaaee he occasionally 
makes statements which were on a level with the information 
essed at the time of which he writes, but which have since 
corrected or modified by the fuller knowledge now at our 
command. For example, he reproduces the discovery of China 
porcelain bottles in t as evidence of the existence of a caravan 
route between China and that country more than three thousand 
ears ago. Now it is perfectly true that porcelain bottles have 
found in t, but, as has been pointed out over and over 
azain, the inscriptions on them which have been deciphered—and 
these are in a — majority—are al] quotations from the writings 
of bey who lived between the eighth and the eleventh centuries, 
and the oldest, therefore, cannot by any possibility have left the 
manufacturer's hands more than between eleven and twelve cen- 
turies ago. The idea also that Meaou-tsze is “a designation 
applied to the ancient Chinese ” is another mistake which has long 
ceased to be current. 

But the gravest fault to be found with Bits of Old China is 
that many portions of it are too essentially local and personal to 
be of general interest. Narcissus-like, Mr. Hunter has fallen in 
love with his own shadow as seen through the mist of forty years, 
and he cannot for a moment understand how the old associations 
and long-remembered jokes which were and still are brimming 
over with interest and amusement to himself can be anything but 
equally entertaining to every one else. Pieces of extempore poetry 
on events passing current in a small isolated company of merchant 
clerks forty years ago are not likely either to possess so much of 
the Byronic ring or to contain matter of such interest as to justify 
their publication in a work intended for general reading, and it is 
beyond question that jokes of the kind repeated by Mr. Hunter 
are better when fresh. These are defects which will impress 
themselves on all readers of Bits of Old China, who will probably, 
however, allow the unfailing bonhomie which runs through every 
line of the work to plead in mitigation of their judgment. 


TIRYNS.* 


R. SCHLIEMANN'’S new book is written and compiled in 
his now familiar fashion. As usual he “ has great allies,” 
such as Professor Adler and Dr. eo ig and Dr. Fabrici 
whose contributions are of considerable length as well as 
considerable value. The Doctor himself gives a good deal of 
information as to his personal habits and the price of a cup of 
coffee in the Hétel des Etrangers at Nauplia. Thus his book is 
bulkier than need be; but, on the other hand, it is as thorough as 
he knows how to make it, and that is saying a great deal. As 
usual, we are inclined to think that he is too eager to see Homeric 
Realien among the objects he discovers. Examples of this will be 
iven later, but this haste is but the weak side of the Doctor's 
faith, by dint of which he has literally removed mountains of 
accumulated rubbish. On the whole, though his discoveries are 
this time of less gd interest, we think that 7iryns, as a 
book, is the best of his literary performances. Though it will be 
criticized by experts, and though it is not easy to form a definite 
opinion without personal penta of the site and the excava- 
tions, we believe Dr. Schliemann’s new work to be an absolutely 
indispensable part of an archeological library. Fortunately we 
have no reason to expect another war over Tiryns, like the anti- 
quarian and literary quarrel which has raged round Troja, and 
has been fought on so many fields, from the Times to Harper's 


Magazine. 

The history of Greece has a remarkable peculiarity. The earliest 
ages, as usual, are veiled in mist, but for a moment the mist lifts, 
and a whole generation, a whole organized society, is visible in 
the rays of Homer, “ that second Sun of Hellas.” ‘Then the dark- 
ness falls again, and, in the first clear dawn of history, we behold 
another kind of life—a new civilization. Now the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann have enabled us to see the material aspect of that 
elder civilization which preceded the times of the Tyrants and the 
Democracies. At Mycenw he found most of the objects of daily 
life—weapons, arms, decorations of the costume. In Tiryns he 
has found very little indeed of this kind; his main discoveries are 
architectural. The famous walls of Tiryns were known to Homer, 
who mentions “ walled Tiryns” in the “ Oatalogue of the Ships.” 
These walls are still our wonder; being built in the massive 
Cyclopean fashion, with huge masses of cut stone. This kind of 
building was not practised in historical Greece; the very name, 
Cyclopean, proves that it was of unknown antiquity. The 
Cyclopes were fabulous masons, called in by fancy to account for 
works of an unfamiliar description, and apparently beyond the 
common powers of mortals, Just in the same way we ‘le our 
“ Devil's a and legend attributes marvels to the skill of the 
fiend, or of Michael Scott. In the light of this analogy, and because 
the historical Greeks certainly did not build in Cyclopean fashion, 
but accounted for Cyclo walls by invented myths, we are led to 
refer the architecture of Tiryns toa prehistoric and pre-Homeric 
period. This is the argument of Helbig (Das Homerische Epos 
aus den Denkmiilern erliutert, 47):—“ When tradition at- 

, out of Lycia, this mythical view proves the strangeness 
oO the style of ilding to the later Greeks, and indicates their 
perception of a break in the process of architectural development 


* Bits of Old China. William C. Hunter. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench Go. 1885. = 


Ps By Dr. Henry Schliemann. London: John Murray. 
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between earlier and later times.” This is a plain, common-sense 
hypothesis, On the other hand, many of Dr. Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries in Tiryns may plausibly be used to show that the remains 
are not later than the seventh, or at most the eighth, ceutury 
before Christ. 

Any one who will glance at the admirable coloured plates at 
the end of the volume will readily understand the kind of facts 
on which this hypothesis might be based. A disputant might say, 
“The vast walls and palace of Tiryns belong to the age of the 

ts, such as Pheidon of Argos, an age when, in the midst 
of an advanced civilization, despots had an immense command of 
human labour. The huge walls attest a command of labour 
never possessed in the historical times of Greece except at this 
moment. The decorations and wall-paintings point infallibly 
to the same epoch.” This is not our own view; but let us see 
how it might be supported by the evidence of mural decoration. 
On the outside of Dr. Schliemann’s book is a spirited design in 
gold of a man, an acrobat, kneeling on a bull, which gallops at the 
top of its speed. A very similar bull, carrying a mummy, may be 
seen painted on the foot of many Egyptian mummy cases; but 
that, perhaps, is neither here nor there. The original of the bull 
is a wall-painting on plaster, discovered in Tiryns by Dr. 
Schliemann (Plate XIII.) Now the attenuated figure of the man 


‘on the bull is of a type pretty familiar in early gems and on early 
vases, which nobody would think it necessary to date before the | 


eighth century at earliest. The art is Greek; no one would take 
it for Egyptian, or Assyrian, or Polynesian, or savage, though 
Bushman wall-paintings (in caves) offer figures of a similar type, 
more rudely executed. (These are published, in colours, in a 
number of the Cape Monthly Magazine, and copied in Custom and 
Myth, p. 294.) Here, in fact, is recognizable early historic 
Greek work, in the inner wall of Tiryns; and why should we go 
back, in speaking of Tiryns, to prehistoric antiquity? This argu- 
ment would receive support from the other decorations, especiall. 


from the rosettes of Plate IV. (Compare pp. 134-6, 298.) Now 


rosettes, properly so called, are very familiar in the work of 


Assyria and Egypt. Gold and other rosettes were fashionable | 
| so does Dr. Schliemann, We trust he may live to eclipse even 


as ornaments of , and were common also in architecture. 
They came into Greek voee-geinting at a definite date, after 
the invention of writing. On Plate XVIII. in Dr. Schliemann’s 
Ti will be seen the ornaments which before the introduction 
of the rosette were used to fill up the field of a painted vase. They 
are the herring-bone pattern, the so-called “Svastika,” the 
bend, and there were other decorative patterns probably derived 
from weaving. But the rosette (as we Rar see wid | the facts) came 
later into Greek decoration. Yet this rosette is familiar in the 
inner walls of Tiryns, and we admit that this seems to give a late 
date for those ornaments. At the same time Dr. Schliemann does 
not appear to have found in the remains a single trace of archaic 
writing, a single inscription. The whole subject becomes more 
complex when we find (Plate 1V.) the rosette in a frieze, which 
Dr. Schliemann identifies with the “ cyanean frieze” of the palace 
of Alcinous. In the Odyssey (vii. 86,87) Homer says:— Bronze 
walls ran this way and that from the threshold to the inmost 
chamber, and round them was a frieze (Apryxés) of eyanus,” or 
“a frieze of blue,” as the latest prose translation takes it. What 
was the cyanus or blue material used for friezes? Helbig (op. cit. 
PP- 79- 83) takes cyanus to have been “ blue glass fluor or 
smalt.” By an almost miraculous coincidence Dr. Schliemann has 
unearthed a frieze adorned in patterns of rosettes, with blue glass 
paste. The British Museum has many examples of such rosettes, 
which were used as ornaments on dress. Now the question rises, 
if the cyanean frieze carries us back to Alcinous and Homer, do 
the rosettes not carry us forward to early historic Greece, and the 
date when the rosette is used to fill the field of the vases? Had 
Dr. Schliemann found not only the “ frieze of blue,” but the wall 
incrustations of bronze, mentioned by Homer, his triumph would 
have been more — But what has become of the bronze ? 
ave painted plaster on the walls. And here 
the Doctor seems to us to argue in the figure called petitio 
incipit. His business is to prove that the decorations of the 
walls date from the Homeric period. Now Helbig had said that 
= coating of walls was Ah opal to Homer, or (it would have 
more accurate to put it) was never —— mentioned by 
Homer (op. cit. p. 76). Dr. Schliemann replies that, on the other 
hand, plaster work is found at Mycenez and Tiryns. But this is 
taking for ted the very point at issue—namely, that these 
remains of Tiryns and Mycenz are Homeric. 

Our own conclusion, we confess, is somewhat in the manner of 
Sir Roger de Coverley. There is a great deal to be said on both 
sides. Helbig’s argument for the vast antiquity of the Cyclopean 
walls appears to us to be the natural conclusion of a sensible man. 
On the other hand, the wall decorations discovered by Dr. 
Schliemann appear to us decidedly to belong to the early historic 
period. We conclude that, though the outer walls remained, and 

bably will remain while the world endures, the wall decorations 
are not earlier than the seventh or eighth century. Every one 
knows how the fashion in these how 
co rooms were papered thirty years ago and are now lle 
creek, sometimes with the old oak. This explanation A por in- 
consistent with the facts, or with. what is known of human 
nature. If Dr. Schliemann is right in his rather arduous theory 
that the returning Heraclide (about 1100 B.c.) destroyed Tiryns, 
then, perhaps, they stripped off the wall decorations of bronze for 


as the 


But they did not wholly destroy the palace 
invaders destroyed the Roman villas of Britain. 


The place was inhabited again and renovated at the early historic 
date indicated by the wall paintings. Next at the time usually 
given (after Platza) or earlier, according as we believe Pausanias 
or Professor Mahaffy, was once more ruined by the 
Argives. 

Dr. Schliemann has found on the site very rude prehistoric re- 
mains, obsidian knives, stone arrow-heads, early potsherds, and 
so forth, and we may, perbaps, conclude that the Bronze age long 
overlapped the age of Stone at Tiryns. An extraordinary detail 
in the costume of the warriors on a strangely savage vase 
(Plate XIV.) is also represented on an early gem from one of the 
Islands in the British Museum, The same costume is in actual 
use among the Kanekas of New Caledonia. The horse's head on 
the vase has the rudeness of debased British gold coins. We 
have not space to discuss Dr. Schliemann’s theory that the palace 
of Tiryns has the Homeric ground-plan, and that he has even 
found a Homeric bath-room and a Homeric bath. The bath was 
certainly not “ polished,” as in the Epics. The ground-plan must 
be consulted (Plate II.), and we must wait, perhaps, till other 
specialists have examined the ruins. It is — for every one to 
arrange ruins @ son dévis, Dr. Schliemann’s plan certainly gives 
& very consistent view of the Homeric palace; but some other 
investigator may possibly offer some other explanation just as 
plausible. By this time many interpretations of the Hissilik 
ruins have been put forth; we are only at the beginning of these 
researches. Dr. Schliemann is certainly wrong in saying that 
lamps were unknown to Homer. We refer him to Odyssey, xix. 
34 :— Before them Pallas At.ene bare a golden lamp [Avxvov), 
and cast a most lovely light.” We must still decline to recognize 
the little terra-cotta cows as idols of Hera. They were more pro- 
bably toys, and we have no proof either way. 

Dr. Schliemann’s book is admirably illustrated, and can be 
neglected by no Homeric student or classical archeologist. The 
author displays a really wide knowledge of Greek literature and 
antiquities, Dr. Adler, in the preface, gives a new view of the 
Mycenzan graves; they are the graves of the Persidex, not of 
Atreus’s son and his company. From this theory we dissent, and 


his present volume by excavations on some other sites, say Delphi 
or Eleusis, 


A RABBINICAL COMMENTARY ON GENESIS.* 


M: HERSHON’S bibliography is less accurate than his 
scholarship. “ This compilation,” he says, “is said to be 
the work of Rabbi Jacob, who published it at Frankfort in the 

ear 1693, and it has ever since enjoyed an uninterrupted popu- 
larity among the communities called Polish Jews.” Wolf, in This 
Bibliotheca Hebrea, tells us that Rabbi Jacob died in 1625 ; that 
the edition of 1693 was the second published at Frankfort, and 
followed on some eleven that had been issued at other places; 
and that this Rabbi was distinguished from others as the son of 
Isaac. The same work, it should be observed, contains a Latin 
translation of the first section of the farrago by Johannes 
Saubertus, like the English translator, a violent controversialist. 
= may be safely asserted that Rabbi Jacob expected no such 

onours, 

Dr. Farrar, in his preface, sketches the nature of the work in 
the following sentences :— 


The reader will here find Halachoth, or inferential and traditional de- 


velopments of legal precepts; and Haggadoth, or the many fanciful forms 


-adopted for the conveyance of homiletic teaching and legendary lore. . . . 


Rabbi Jacob, of Frankfurt, did not intend his commentary to be regarded 
as an original contribution to the interpretation of Scripture. It is 
avowedly a compilation from ancient sources, like the Glosses and Cutene 
of medizval scholars ; and this constitutes its sole value and impertance. . . . 
But while the following p are full of interest both to the historic 
student and to all who know how much we have yet to gain from the study 
of “comparative religion,” it is only a very small fraction of this com- 
mentary which can be regarded as really exegetical. ... If I were to 
allow myself to point out passages that bear illustratively on the history 
alike of Christian theology and of general human thought, I should have 
a long task before me. 


Dr. Farrar’s estimate is fairer than many that have been passed, 
but stil! treats the book too much as a serious commentary. Its 
purpose is doubtless far more diversion than edification. It 
addresses itself to women by its title, Go out and see, ye daughters 
of Sion, as it runs in full, though in Hebrew the gender of the 
persons addressed is expressed in the verb without the aid of the 
vocative. Its lan is We sch, “women’s German.” 
The Jews, as is well known, take no chivalrous estimate of the 
abilities of the Jewesses, Any serious commentary would have 
been directed to men, and written in Hebrew, which all mode- 
rately educated Jews can understand. Dr. Farrar states that it is 
“a standard work in constant request,” which may be true, provided 
that a standard work does not meun necessarily a work of autho- 
rity. Mr. Hershon may mislead still more when he s of its 
“honoured place” in the family library. We do not believe that 
either Saubertus or he is justified in using this book for a pole- 
mical purpose. A Rabbi, indeed, recommended it to the former 
in glowing terms; but a contemporary Rabbi told “B. 
Schudtius” that it deserved to be burned. Probably the two 


* Tzeénah Ureénah: “Go ye and see.” A Rabbinical Commentary on 
Paul Isaac Hershon. With Introductory by Archdeacon Farrar. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1885. 
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differed only about the best method of disposing of worthless lite- 
rature. 

The term Adlachah also seems far too noble to vas Ae the 
practical precepts here deduced from Biblical texts. ey are 
mostly very general rules of life, to which the author himself can 
have attached no serious value, if we may judge by his own 
observance of them; unless Mr. Hershon is extravagant in 


‘the use of asterisks, the rule (p. 45) against the use of obscene 


language must be violated on every other p Some seem of 
doubtful morality, as p. 100, “for the e of peace a man 
may tell a lie which does no one any harm,” which in a less 
conditional form (p. 287), “ for the sake of peace a lie may be 
told,” rouses Mr. Hershon’s honest indignation. ‘“ Honour your 
wives, for then you will be rich,” “Let not a man indulge in 
superfluous ornaments,” “ It is not lawful to make for one child 
better clothes than for the others,” are precepts that may be found 


in Christian Commentaries for the Family. We quote one more, | 


with Mr. Hershon’s note (p. 74) :— 


Our sages say : Abraham borrowed money in all the inns wherever he 
went from Canaan to Egypt, for he feared to show money at the inns on 
account of robbers; and the reason that Abraham again lodged in the 
same inns, was, in order to pay his debts. Our sages deduce also from 
this: that a man should always put up in the same inn where he once 
before lodged, that he may not put the first innkeeper to shame. 

Note—There are some very curious laws in the Talmud respecting inns, 
A short extract must suffice. In Hirechin, 168, we read: How long shall 
a man refrain from changing his inn? Rav says: Until he is driven from 
it by blows. Schemuel says: Until his luggage is thrown out, &c. But 
how is it proved from the Law. that a man may not change his inn ? 
Reply-—It fo written: “ Unto the place where his tent had been at the 
beginning.” —Gen. xiii. 3. 

What passages,. too, illustrate the “history of Christian 
theology,” from any aspect which is worth illustrating, we cannot 
imagine; the Arabian Nights illustrate it nearly as well. Some 
of the stories indeed are common to the two books; thus Rabbah 
bar bar Channab (p. 8) would appear to have accompanied Sindbad 
the Sailor on his first voyage. Many other stories are very fami- 
liar; on p.77 the practical joke of Procrustes is located in Sodom. 
Others recall 
whither doubtless they came from Jewish sources. To us the most 
interesting comments are those in which inconsistencies and re- 

titions are noticed and grotesquely explained ; since, if rightly 

irected, their laborious authors might have anticipated some 
modern discoveries. The ingenuity of some of the numerical 
juggles—e.g. that by which Abraham's 318 retainers are identitied 
with Eliezer—ought to suggest caution in attributing to a Prophet 
the Rabbivica! trifling which our Revisers have thought fit to 
record in the margin of Jeremiah li. 1. 
By translation the book loses about as much as it gains. The 


original language, called by its author Teutsch, but by Mr. Hershon , 


more mysteriously “ Judseo-Polish” (an irregular adjective trom 
“ Polish Jew ”), has an air of squalor about it, but is intensely 
humorous. Rabbi Jacob is not absolutely despicable, because he 
is notabsolutely serious. In the excellent English of Mr. Hershon 
he becomes respectable, but dull. “In the transfer to the forei 
language "—as a recent commentator writes of Pindar—* t 
words lose their atmosphere, their associations, their vitality. The 
angle at which they meet the mental vision is often changed.” 
(The rest of the quotation, “the rhythm of the sentence is often 
lost,” would be inappropriate). The author of Epistole obscurorum 
virorum would be the most competent translator. 

A serious fault in Mr. Hershon’s work is the animus displayed 
by him against the Jews, whom he attacks with the ruthless- 
ness of a partisan. Some of his accusations would have been 
= had he employed a better text than that of the Vilna 

ition, which is seriously mutilated. This is certainly the case 
with the first of the charges of inaccuracy, on p. 3, where Rabbi 
Jacob's assertion that the Gemara says that Adam was created on 
New Year's Day is peremprorily contradicted. “The Gemara,” 
says Mr. Hershon, “ nowhere says that Adam was created on New 
Year's Day.” Now an older edition which we have consulted 
would have shown Mr. Hershon that the Vilna editor has merely 
omitted some links in the argument. The Gemara is there quoted 
accurately as stating that the world was created in Tisri; and by 
putting Adam's creation on New Year’s Day some sort of re- 
conciliation is established between the chronology of the Gemara 
and that of the text. It would be ludicrous to undertake to 
defend the accuracy of such a work as this; but Mr. Hershon, 
who bitterly impugns it, ridicules it, and shows up the futility of 
its methods, must surely be wanting in the sense of humour, 

Many of his criticisms seem to indicate an inability to see more 
than one point of an object at once. Thus he polemizes against 
the Revisers for “ pleasing the Jews” by retaining “ the Lorp” as 
a translation of the Tetragrammaton. We do not believe that 
such a consideration entered once into the Revisers’ minds; but 
would not the proposed substitute, ‘‘ Jehovah,” be a far more igno- 
rant concession to Jewish “ superstition”? The following passage 
will illustrate this habit of mind even better: — 


Die Torah hat geschrieben pw yp ohne ein Yod: i. the Torah has 
written Pilagshim (concubines) without a yod. Here a serious ques- 
tion arises. We have examined several Hebrew, Bibles, we consulted the 
Hebrew C dance, and have referred to the Talmud itself, but failed to 
find anywhere the word without the = Evidently this very positive 
statement is made on the authority of i, and this is asserted by Rashi 


in as positive a manner. ‘The question now is: assuming that such a high 
authority would not make a deliberate misstatement, when and ~ an] 
was the text of our present Hebrew Bibles interfered with ? Who rted 
the yod? Or has the yod always been there? In any case this passage is 


s of the Koran and other Arabic books, | 


remarkable for boldly presuming on the ignorance or the carelessness of the 
ordinary Jewish reader.—P. 149. 

On this we should observe, gees age of 
the omission, not of one yod, but of two; and, secondly, that if, 
instead of going to the Concordance and the Talmud, where there 
was little chance of discovering anything on this subject, he had 
consulted a Bible with various readings, he would have found 
enough, not indeed to answer all his questions, which would be 
impossible, but to justify Rashi’s assertion about his own copy, for 
which the Rabbi might reasonably have expected some gratitude. 
Other statements in these notes of a more dangerous character 
are perhaps equally worthy of attention. 

In spite of these blemishes, we agree with Archdeacon Farrar 
in thinking that Mr. Hershon deserves thanks for his labours, 
though this is not meant to indicate that we crave for more of a 

loyed. e Jews have lo ) sufficiently exposed 
misunderstood, 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.* 


HE Dictionary of National Biography continues its progress 
T through the alphabet, from Baker—there are five-and-thirty 
more or Jess illustrious Bakers—to Biber, a naturalized German. 
Collections of biographies generally make pleasant books to dip 
into, and the wider their range the pleasanter they are. From 
the point of view of the idle and trivolous reader, there is « 
certain entertainment in the odd jumbling together of incongruous 
people which results from the alphabetical arrangement. Turning 
the pages in search, it may be, of Bishop Barrington, you stumble 
upon George Barrington the pickpocket, author of the famous 


lines :— 
True patriots we, for be it understood, 
We left our country for our country’s good. 
Or you look for Aphra Behn, and find yourself reading about St. 
Begha—vulgarly St. Bees—whom you must learn to distinguish 
from St. Bega, the chief point of difference between them appear- 
ing to be that the one is commemorated on the 31st October, and 
the other on the 6th September. Though the frivolous reader now 
and then thus lights upon a saint, he is, we fear, apt to pick out 
the bad people and the queer people. It is even possible that he 
may be just a little bured with the multitude of excellent divines, 
ornaments of the Church or of Dissent, who expounded this 
doctrine or refuted that, and, in short, earned their place in the 
National Biography by writing the sort of books whieh till up the 
sixpenny and shilling boxes in the secondhand-book sho We 
tind ourselves reflecting how little we should care about the Vicar 
of Waketield if we only knew him as Primrose, Dr., famous for 
his assertion of the principle of clerical monogamy, and author of 
several works upon the Bungorian controversy. Not that we 
intend any disrespect to orthodox divines; for the unorthodox 
oues are not a whit more lively. Speaking still as the frivolous 
reader, we confess that we skip as soon as we see, for example, 
‘that So-and-so’s studies “led him to doubt whether the trini- 
tarian position could be held.” ‘here is, however, something 
rather pleasing in the phraseology of another doubter, who, in bis 
own words, as it would seem, n to doubt “the beneficent 
tendency of intidelity.” In this stage he is further described as 
“often taking occasion tq speak favourably of the Bible and 
christianity "—which was really very condescending of him. 
ing at the work in a more serious spirit, the present 

volumes strike us as showiug an increasing want of discrimination 
and compression—points in which all works by several hands are 
apt to be deticient, unless a strong and vigilant editorship is main- 
tained. Mr. Leslie Stephen himself, though in these volumes he 
| works for the most part on somewhat barren subjects, is never 
| long-winded ; but the same cannot be said for all bis contributors, 
| As to the want of discrimination, take the notice of Saxe Banuister, 
_ whom some may sti!l remember in the flesh as that terrible being, 
'@ wan with a grievance. Saxe Bannister, as here set torth, was 
Attorney-General of New South Wales, and one of the founders 
of the Aboriyiues’ — Society ; and, which is much to his 
credit, he so protected the aborigines, especial! inst flogging, 
that he got foto what Mrs. Malaprop would eal « fruitful’ hot 
water,” resulting io a duel, “ which happily was not attended by 
fatal consequences.” Why cannot the writer say plainly that 
nobody was killed, if that is what he means? The end of it was 
that Government got rid of Bannister, probably rather shabbily— 
it is a way Governments have with officials who plunge into 
philanthropic hot water—and that, also as is ad, he never 
could obtain any redress. All this may be worth telling. But 
when it comes to informing us that “ he did not distinguish him- 
self at college”’.—a trait common to many young men ; that, “ had 
it not been for the lucky circumstance of the examiners selecting the 
subject of Socrates, which he happened to have studied thuroughly, 
| he would undoubtedly have been plucked ”; that “ he lived at his 
fatber's for some time doing nothing”—again like many other young 
men—when it comes to all this, one cannot help asking of what 
interest is this to any mortal outside the circle of the late Mr. 
Bannister's friends and kindred ? Life is not long enough to spend 
in reading such trivialities about obscure men. Then there is the 
article on Michael Thomas Bass. Now Bass undeniably isa great 

* Dictionar: National Bi . Edited 
Vol. IL. Boker —Beadon Vol Beal Biber, 
Elder, & Co, 1885. 
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mame, @ name that goes round the world. Even when the day 
comes. when we are all compelled by Act of Parliament to wear 
the Blue Ribbon—even then, it may safely be pesos men will 
think, if they dare not speak, affectionately of Bass. Moreover, 
Mr. Bass was an M.P. and a benefactor to Burton and Derby, and 
uite entitled to his place in biography. But was it necessary, 
in a work of literary pretensions, to bestow a long paragraph 
n the statistics of the Burton breweries, to tell us how much 

@ firm paid in 1878 for railway and canal carriage, how many 
on casks are stored in “Messrs. Bass’s ale stores near 
Pancras Station,” what the average annual amount of the 
business was assessed at in 1882, how many butts, hogsheads, 
barrels, and kilderkins go to make up the whole stock of casks, 
how many millions of Bass’s labels are yearly issued, &c. &c.? How 
much more of this sort of thing are we to have? In a forth- 
coming volume we may find Colonel Birch—we do not mean the 
Civil War man, but the martial poe pes of the Napoleonic 
invasion days—and then perhaps we shall learn how many turtles 
and how many tons of ice are yearly consumed in Birch’s at the 
pace day. No doubt facts, even about the labels of bottles, 
ve a certain value; but, on the whole, we recommend the editor 
to hand over this kind of literature to Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co.’s 
advertising department. Valuable, also, in its way may be the 
ealogical information given in the article on the late Serjeant 
Bellasis ; but it need not have been conveyed ungrammatically 


_ nd in a style modelled on that of Peerages and similar 
useful 


works. Another contributor falls into vile slang when 
he writes, “The artists of the eighteenth century found in- 
@piration in subjects of awful vapidity”; and another in the 
words, “He never pandered to the low morale of its habitual 
readers,” me. nothing that might not have been equally well ex- 

in English. The writer of the notices of the Barings has 
made it appear that Mrs. Carlyle resented Lord Ashburton’s 
attachment to Lady Ashburton—which is the most unreasonable 
thing we ever heard laid to Mrs. Carlyle’s charge. Dr, Grosart’s 
artidle on Richard Baxter, an interesting one as long as he gives us 
either his own or Baxter's opinions, would be all the better for the 
omission of unnecessary quotations. That Baxter resolved never to 
subscribe the “ Et catera oath ” of 1640 is important, but it is not 
0 important that his modern biographer Orme, who by-the-bye is 
not quoted with perfect acc , thought the said oath “among the 
poe ge instances of ecclesiastical despotism and folly on record.” 

ill less important is it to know what Orme thought would have 
been the ap gy ty by Baxter if he had been any other man 
than Baxter. the article on Juliana Berners, by the Rev. 
M. G. Watkins, the subject might have been more briefly and more 
critically handled. The writer, though aware that the Dame’s 
received biography is “due to conjecture, inference, and portage 
not a little to imagination,” evidently shrinks from accepting Mr. 
Blades’s “ destructive treatment,” and though he brings nothing in 
support of the hypothetical biography, he dwells and reasons upon 
it as if he believed init. He tells us what Haslewood says, “on the 
authority of Chauncy”; but he does not tell us what he considers 
Chauncy’s authority to be worth. What we want to know is 
whether the whole story rests upon anything beyond the unsup- 

assertions of an eighteen tury writer. 

The tendency to diffuseness may be regarded as the weak side 
of the desire for thorough working out of a subject. Dr. Avneas 
Mackay’s articles on the Baliols are examples of this thorough 
treatment as far as the biographical part of the subject is con- 
«cerned. We make this limitation because the controversy be- 
tween the English and Scottish crowns is not quite impartially 
treated ; but one must not demand too much of Scottish human 
mature. The same thoroughness is shown in the articles on the 
Berkeleys of all ages and degrees. Mr. Hunt starts with a 
general account of the Berkeley family, and other writers deal 
with the biographies of its notable members or offshoots, among 
‘which may be mentioned Mr. Kent’s clear and well-written 
notices of Craven, Henry, and Grantley Berkeley. A more 
illustrious Berkeley, the bishop and philosopher whose name is 
inseparably connected with tar-water, finds an appreciative bio- 
geapber in Me. Leslie Stephen, We cannot in our space discuss 

is exposition of the Berkeleyan philosophy; but we will repeat 
his story how Berkeley in his college days, after seeing a man 
hanged, had himself operated by a friend, 
and, being cut down when nearly senseless, exclai reproach- 
fully, “‘ Bless my heart, you have rumpled my band!” A man 
whose life has yet to be written in full, Viscount Beresford, 
forms the subject of an interesting notice by Mr. H. M. Stephens, 
who writes with spirit and evident liking for his hero, but yet 
treats with fairness the controversy between him and Napier. 
The writer should, however, have given more attention to the 
Buenos A episode in Beresford’s career. Where has he 
found that England and Spain were at peace when Popham and 
Beresford took Buenos Ayres in 1806? It is commonly supposed 
that a state of war existed between England and Spain from the 
beginning of 1805 until the middle of 1808. Popham, the writer 
says, “immediately went home with the tidings.” This, again, 
does not appear in the ordinary accounts; and from Popham’s 
own despatch of the 25th August we know that he was 


' off Buenos Ayres when, after an occupation of less than two 


months, Beresford had to capitulate or surrender, whichever it 
‘was, Considering that both sides, Spanish and English, retorted 
upon each other accusations of bad faith, it would have been 
‘well to have cleared up the question as to what really were 
the terms upon which ord yielded. And the chronological 


order of facts demanded that his escape from captivity should 
have been placed previous to “ Whitelocke’s failure before Buenos 
Ayres.” Among nautical biographies we notice that of Admiral 
Benbow, by Professor Laughton, who disposes of much of the 
romance set a-going by Benbow’s imaginative son-in-law. Would 
it not have been possible for Canon Overton, in his valuable notice 
of Barrow, to identify “a Mr. Beale” who took Barrow’s portrait ? 
According to the Bi ia Britannica, the artist was Mrs. 
Beale, who, with her son Charles, also a portrait-painter, is com- 
memorated in this Dictionary. Space fails us to mention, as we 
had intended, some other interesting ecclesiastical biographies 
Canons Creighton and Venables, Mr. Bass Mullinger, and Miss 
t MacArthur, which we had meant to notice; and as for 
the various other classes of = py doctors, the painters, the 
actors, and so forth—each would need a review to itself. To do 
justice to even a small part of the good work in these volumes 
18 out of our power; and we can only take a few specimens 
almost at random, There is an excellent article on Bada by Mr. 
Hunt, whose studies take a wide range, for he also supplies the 
biography of Lord George Bentinck, and, to come to still more 
modern times, that of the centenarian Canon Beadon of Wells. 
Jeremy Bentham, one of the most important subjects in these two 
volumes, is well and fully treated by Mr. John Macdonell; and 
Bewick affords a prot | subject to Mr, Austin Dobson. Mr. 
Gairdner, among other articles, contributes what people of ad- 
vanced opinions will think a cruelly unsympathetic notice of John 
Ball, the revolutionary priest whose ill luck it was to live—and 
also to be hanged—in the rude fourteenth century, which made 
short work with Socialists. The indefatigable research of Dr. 
Grosart ap to have discovered all there is to be known about 
another type of the advanced politician, Mr. Praise-God Barbon, or 
Barebone, who, it seems, beyond uttering a few words relative to 
& petition, never made a speech in the assembly upon which his 
name has been fixed, The articles by Mr. Garnett and Mr. Robert 
Harrison must be mentioned as being among the best written of the 
minor notices. That upon “ Vathek” Beckford, -by Mr. Garnett, is 
especially good both as biography and criticism. Peter Beckford, 
the literary sportsman, falls to Mr. Harrison’s share; while Mr. 
Kent supplies the account of Lord Mayor Beckford, whose 
audacious speech to his sovereign is still legible in gold letters 
on his monument in Guildhall. Mr. Edmund Gosse is happy, as 
happiness is understood among men of letters, in having ascer- 
tained that Aphra Behn was born, not at Canterbury as has 
hitherto been said, but at Wye in Kent, where the parish register 
contains the entry of the baptism on the roth July, 1640, of 
Peter and “ Ayfara,” son and daughter of John and Amy 
Johnson—* Ayfara” being the future Mrs. Behn of evil literary 
reputation, She is courteously treated by her present biographer. 
who looks upon her as “ the George Sand of the Restoration, and 
claims sympathy for her as “a warm-hearted, gifted, and in- 
dustrious woman, who was forced by circumstance and tempera- 
ment to win her livelihood in a profession where scandalous 
writing was at that time obligatory.” We will not stop to discuss 
Mr. Gosse’s ethics, further than to remark that “circumstance 
and temperament” are wide excuses. Finally, one word must be 
given to the article by Mr. S. L, Lee on — Banks ( 77. 1588-1637), 
the showman who owned “the dancing horse,” Morocco, immor- 
talized in Love's Labour’s Lost. The accepted story is that Banks 
and his horse came to their end, some time before 1616, by being 
burned at Rome for sorcery. But Mr. Lee treats this sad tale as 
a joke of the period. “The showman is almost certainly to be 
identified with Banks, a vintner in Cheapside in later years, who 
is said to have ‘ taught his horse to dance, and shooed him with 
silver.’” It gladdens one’s heart to be able to believe that the in- 
poms and highly-trained animal did not fall a victim to what 
would have been an instance of “ecclesiastical despotism and 
folly” worse than anything in the “ Et czetera oath.” 


BOTTICELLI’S DRAWINGS FOR THE DIVINA COMMEDIA.* 


A YEAR has not elapsed since the ap ce of the first 
fasciculus of this work was noticed in these columns. 
Its execution and publication are proceeding with commend- 
able punctuality, and the second portion of the facsimiles from 
Botticelli’s drawings is now issued. It may be expected that 
within another twelvemonth it will be followed by the third and 
concluding portion, which will complete one of the most important 
efforts ever made to place within reach of persons of moderate 
means a most beautiful collection of some of the most delicate 
work of a great artist. As was the case with the portion of the 
drawings first published, the present instalment contains illustra- 
tions of each of the three divisions of the Divina Commedia ; 
and again it has to be remarked that the drawings for the 
Inferno are not equal to those for the Purgatorio and the Para- 
diso—which is indeed what might have been expected from the 
nature of the subjects offered for illustration in the three —_ 
of the poem. Attention should be called to a few of the draw- 
ings as deserving of especial notice. That which belongs to 
Canto II. of the Purgatorio is a very fine one. It will be 
remembered that in this canto are described the arrival of the 
ship of souls under the guidance of an angel, and Dante’s meet- 

* Zeichnungen von Sandro Botticelli zu Dante's Geitlicher Komedie, 


Nach den Originalen im Kiénigl. Kupferstichkabinet zu Berlin, heraus- 
gegeben von Friedrich Lippmann. Berlin: Zweite Abtheilung. 1885. 
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ing with Casella; and it is curious, as showing the alterations 
in the design made by Botticelli, the traces of which have not 
been completely obliterated. The designs for Cantos XIII. and 
XV. are the feeling of 
deep pity for the sufferers t region of P’ which is 
bespoken for them by Dante :— 
Non credo, che per terra vada ancoi 

Uomo si duro, che non fosse punto 

Per compassion di quel, ch’ i’ vidi poi. 

The treatment by the artist of the souls who are doing penance 
for the crime of envy, blinded and in sackcloth, is surpassingly 
touching, and the mm ring © a Canto XIIL is certainly one of the 
finest in the collection, The masterly grouping in the drawing 
for Canto XVIII. should be studied, and it may be noted that this 
canto also furnished to Flaxman the suggestions for one of the 
best of his illustrative drawings from the Divina Commedia. 

But, as before, it is in the subjects from the Paradiso that the 
artist, along with the poet, who has inspired him, rises to the 
sublimest heights of beauty and perfection. There is little or no 
action in the Paradiso, and whole cantos are occupied by the 
sublime strains of theological instruction imparted to te by the 
glorified object of his life’s devotion. In many drawings there 
only appear the two figures of Beatrice and Dante; and these are 
distinguished by a wonderful variety of treatment. In the draw- 
ings for Cantos XI., XIII., and XV. of the Paradiso this may be 
especially studied. There is, in them, a marvellous development 
of gesture; the hands of Beatrice rise with her lofty theme, in 
the act of teaching, as do those of Dante, as his attention follows 
her instructions, and his wonder increases, The drawing for 
Canto XXIX. is a magnificent design. There is a divine beauty, 
and a grand sweep of movement in the symmetric flight of angels ; 
and this is, on the whole, perhaps the very finest of all the draw- 
ings in the present instalment of Botticelli’s work. 


SOME MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


-- there are any who fondly imagine that it is desirable to be 
furnished with some particulars of a man’s life before under- 
taking to write his biography, we commend to their notice Mr. 
T. L. Heath's Diophantos of Alexandria (Cambridge: University 
Press), A study of that learned work will convince them that 
there are instances in which such particulars are not only un- 
joensen & but would be positively detrimental. Thus, if it were 
known how the name of Diophantos, or Diophantes, was spelt, 
how could the proper spelling be fitting] Again, 
would not a knowledge of the date of his birth exclude an elaborate 
consideration, extending over many pages, of the rival views of 
Nesselmann, Paul Tannery, Bachet, Bombelli, Abu'lfaraj, and 
others, on this important question, a nice weighing of probabili- 
ties, and a conclusion that the only thing to do is, in vulgar 
parlance, to take a shot at it? Further, with what conscience 
could a treatise on the probable contents of a book be introduced 
if the book itself were in our hands? And what could justify 
even a scholarly estimate of the originality of an author if it were 
certain that no one had previously dealt with his theme? In 
short, would not the possession of a little more information about 
Diophantes and his works have been fatal to the existence of 
Mr. Heath’s book? This result would have been a matter for 
regret, for the Appendix contains a really valuable abstract of the 
six books of the <Arithmetics and of the tract on Polygonal 
Numbers, all that has come down to us of Diophantos’s work ; and 
in the body of the volume there is an interesting chapter on 
Diophantos’s methods of solving the numerous equations with 
which he deals. 
Elements of Projective Geometry, by Luigi Cremona, translated 
by ©. Leudesdorf (Oxford : Clarendon Press), is an invaluable 
dition to our geometrical text-books, Professor Cremona, when 
mt in England last year, was induced, by the favourable 
comments of Professor Sylvester and other eminent mathematicians, 
and by the direct invitation of Professor Price, to sanction an 
English translation of his well-known work. Mr, C. Leudesdorf, 
to whom the work of translating was entrusted, has, in the words 
of Professor Cremona, “ executed it with scrupulous fidelity,” and 
has moreover co-operated with the author in making the “ modifica- 
tions, additions, and elucidations” which “every chapter has 
received ” beyond those which appear in the French and German 
translations of the original Italian edition. The result is a volume 
the excellence of which it would be difficult to over-estimate. 
Instinct with the spirit of modern methods of treatment, it is 
yet careful, by specifying the sources from which the various pro- 
positions considered were originally derived, not to claim for con- 
temporary science more than its due. We suspect that not a few 
readers will be surprised at the venerable antiquity of some of 
the theorems which they have been wont to regard as the 
offspring of “ Modern Higher Geometry.” It is satisfactory to see 
that stress is laid on the fact that “ theoretical instruction in 
geometry should have the help afforded to it by the practical 
construction and drawing of figures.” Professor Cremona’s own 
figures, of which there are as many as 252, are made singularly 
clear by simple methods of emphasizing certain points and lines, 
and are, to the great comfort of the student, inserted into the text, 
instead of being crowded together in separate sheets at the end of 
the volume, as in Chasles’s Géométrie Supérieure. It is, we are 
afraid, too much to expect that the book will be instrumental in 


replacing the method of teaching “ Geometrical Conic Sections ’” 
now in vogue among us, in which fundamental conceptions such 
as homology, projection, cross-ratio, &c., are but casually referred 
to, by one in which they are placed in the very forefront as- 
essential to the proper treatment of the subject. 

The importance of the mode of adjusting discordant observa- 
tions known as the “ method of least squares” may be gathered 
from the circumstance that at least four hundred books, memoirs,. 
and papers have been published on the subject since 1805, the 

ear in which the method was first enunciated by Legendre. The 
atest addition to these is A Text-Book on the Method of Least 
Squares, by Mansfield Merriman, Professor of Civil Engineerin 
at Lehigh University, U.S.A. (London: Macmillan & Co.), whi 
is based on a ee or work by the same author, published in 
1877, and entitled Zhe Elements of the Method of Least Squares. 
It must not, however, be inferred from the omission of the word 
“ Elements” from the title that the new book is an exhaustive: 
treatise, or that the student will find any account of recent dis- 
cussions of the theory, such as that in the excellent iztone del 
Metodo dei Minimi Quadrati of Lieut.-Col. Ferrero. Professor- 
Merriman addresses himself to civil engineers and surveyors 
who have not had any extensive mathematical training, to- 
students who will be content with a brief but complete expo- 
sition of the method and its applications. To such readers the 
book may be safely recommended as containing all that can 
reasonably be required by any but those who desire to go very 
fully into the theory literature of the method. It may be 
interesting to point out that, though the principle of the od 
of least squares is now generally accepted, it is by no means. 
always followed by scientific observers, even in cases where great 
accuracy is desirable. In his recent Presidential Address to the- 
Geographical Section of the British Association, General Walker,. 
late the Surveyor-General of India, stated that to have adopted it 
in the case of the principal chains of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India would have involved the simultaneous solution 
of upwards of 4,000 equations between 9,230 unknown quantities, 
so that it is not surprising that “a compromise had to be made 
between the theoretically desirable and the practically possible.” 
This may well serve as a theme for an additional chapter in the 
next edition of Professor Merriman’s text-book, 

Mr. Lewis B. Carll, another American, is to be heartily con-. 
gratulated on the production of his Treatise on the Calculus of 
Variations (London: Macmillan & Co.) Itis “designed to pre- 
sent in all important particulars a complete view of the present 
state of the science,” and proceeds upon the method which is thus 
stated by the author :— 

When a nev principle is to be introduced for the first time, a simple pro- 
blem involving it is first proposed, and the principle is established when 
required in the discussion of this problem. is having been followed b. 
other problems of the same class, the general theory of the subject 
finally given and illu~trated by one or two of the most difficult problems 
obtainable; after whicu another principle is introduced in like manner. 


This method has been pursued by Mr. Carll with entire success, 
and the whole theory, as at present developed, is dealt with in the 
fullest and most satisfactory manner. A large section of the 
volume is, of course, devoted to the researches of the late Mr. 
Todhunter on discontinuous solutions, Mr. Oarll’s Treatise must 
be regarded as a standard work on the Calculus of Variations. 

A Treatise on Differential Equations, by A. R. Forsyth 
(London: Macmillan & Co.), is obviously intended to be the 
modern successor of the well-known work of Boole, which has so- 
long been the text-book of the student of differential equations. 
As it has been carefully prepared by one who is known to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject, and contains an abun- 
dance of examples for the exercise of the student, there can be- 
little doubt that the object of the author will be attained. There 
are full references to recent papers and memoirs. 

We have also on our table two elementary text-books on the 
algebraical treatment of plane curves. Of Mr. Puckle’s Conic 
Sections and Algebraic Geometry (London: Macmillan & Co.), it 
will be enough to say that it has reached a fifth edition, and has 
been revised and enlarged. Curve Tracing in Cartesian Co- 
ordinates, by Professor Woolsey Johnson, of the United States 
Naval Academy (New York: John Wiley & Sons), would be 
useful if there were any object, of which we entertain consider- 
able doubt, in attempting to trace curves from their equations 
without the use of the dilferential calculus. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF RAPHAEL.* 


HE mass of what Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle would call 
“ Raphaelic ” literature is becoming almost as great as that 
relating to Shakspeare. One critic has already devoted a lifetime 
to making a catalogue of the artist's works, and it is scarcely 
too much to say that no one can pretend to pre-eminence as a 
Raphael scholar who is well informed upon any other subject, 
or, if this statement seem extravagant, until at least he has 
spent many years in closely studying this one. His labours, 
especially in regard to drawings, have indeed been much light~ 
ened by photography; but to obtain an intimate knowledge of 
Raphael's pictures he must travel all over Europe and s 
many months in many places examining and comparing and re- 
* Raphael ; his Life and Works. By J. A. Crowe and G. B, Cavalcaselle. 
Vol. Il. London: Tan Waray. 1885, 


ean be attributed to Raphael, and on other points may be inclined 
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examining and comparing again. Nor can he confine himself 
to Raphael, who may be seid to have summed up in his own work 
the aims and labours of his predecessors, and whose power of 
assimilation and sensibility to the influence of other artists make 
the inner history of each of his pictures a problem in itself only 
to be solved by the most careful analysis, based upon an intimate 
acquaintance with the style and feeling of earlier and contem 

rary artists. Nor, however devoted he may be to the princi 

of Morelli, can he 
he has read Rumohr and Gruyer, Dobme and Springer, Grimm | 
and Clément, Passavant and Miintz, Geymiiller and Schmarsow, 
consulted Morelli and Kahl and a dozen other books, he will find 
as many more to read, besides articles appearing monthly, weekly, 


~ almost daily, on a subject which seems inexhaustible as the sea. | 


If his devotion be equally profound, each new contribution to | 
knowledye or discussion will be devoured with eagerness; but if 
not, perhaps even the publication of the second volume of Crowe 
and Gavalcaselle will fail to rouse him to enthusiasm. 

To the ordinary reader the latter part of an artist's life has 
never the same interest as the first. The charm of growth and | 
development, the budding and blossoming of the artist’s mind, 
even the immature attempts of his pencil and bis gradual mastery 
of technical skill, have a variety and freshness of interest which to 
the reader of his chronicle, if not to the student of art, are never 
rivalled by the record of maturer triumphs. The “second 
volume” of an artist's biography bas always something of the — 
flatness of a “ sequel,” and, from a worldly point of view, it may | 
be doubted whether the authors were not mistaken in allowing 
such a long time to elapse between the publication of the first | 
and second parts of this elaborate history. But pepterey has 
never been the aim of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, and there 
are few artists’ lives of which the latter part should have such 
comparatively high interest as that of Raphael. He never 
grew old, never even reached what with most artists is the 
age of maturity, had showed no signs of decline either in 
fertility of invention or technical skill, and this volume deals 
with the period when his greatest, and perhaps the greatest of all, 
pictorial works were composed. It is the Roman period, when 
the Disputa and other great frescoes of the Stanze, and when the , 
Galatea and the magniticent designs from the romance of Cupid 
and Psyche at Chigi’s Villa Farnesina, sprang from his teeming 
invention, the days of the Madonnas “of Foligno,” “of the 
Diadew,” “ of the Fish,” not to mention the greatest of all, the 
Madonna di 8. Sisto; the days also of his portraits of Leo X., of 
Onstiglione, of “ the Violin Player,” the days of “ S, Cecilia,” and 
“the Transtiguration.” If we only had more records of his life 
during this time, it could scarcely fail to be one of the most inter- 
esting and brilliant pages of biography; but unfortunately time, 
which has spared fuller information about lesser men, seems to 
have been intent on destroying almost all traces ot Raphael, except 
those of his brush and pencil. Only one or two letters, one or two 
sonnets, a record of work here and there, and an anecdote or two, 
have survived of all that busy and triumphant career. The authors 
of this volume are scarcely the men to make the most of such 
biographical fi ts as exist, and from beginning to end this 
volume is little but a continuous description of picture and draw- 
ing, with comparisons between this and that. For literary skill 
and grace of diction we must indeed look to other writers ; but in 
tbis and their other works what patient investigation and devoted 
study could do to collate authorities, to sift old traditions, and 
collect new facts—in a word, to establish a scholarship of art in 
much the same spirit as that of Mr. Browning's grammarian—this, 
to the best of their ability,they have endeavoured to do. It is no 
little debt that we owe to them. They have cleared many a way 
along which later students with little consideration for the 
long and arduous toil which has made their steps so easy, and they 
deserve to be warmly congratulated on the conclusion of this part 
of their monumental labour. In spite of the strong, and in many 
cases virulent, criticism with which the first volume of the present 
work was received, nothing can prevent it from taking a pusition 
as a high authority on the subject, and as a book of reference of 
great value to all future students. 

Certain questions about Raphael’s work have of late years 
engrossed attention to un extent somewhat misproportioned to 
their importance, The ro: of the drawings in the Venice 
Sketchbook, and of the “ Apollo and Marsyas,” the date of 
Raphael’s entry into Perugino’s studio, are some of the little 
questions that have produced great wars, and the smoke they 
have caused is still undispersed, and likely to veil the merits 
of the first volume of this work, and to divert attention from 
those of the second. Interesting as these disputes are undoubt- 
edly to the student of to-day, they have little bearing on the 

ter works of Raphael, or on his genius. Like nearly all 
isputes of “ doctors,” the public is little concerned in them, and 
however they may be settled, the ultimate value of the book under 
review will be little affected by the result. Moreover, the 
opinions of Messrs, Crowe and Cavalcaselle are held by so many 
critics of bigh rank that the part (always a dignified one) which 
they have taken in the discussion should increase rather than 
diminish their future reputation. Personally, one may be unable 
to understand how most of the drawings in the Venice Sketchbook 


to the opinion of Morelli; but as the whole of French and a great 
deal of German criticism inciines to the other side, it is not with 
regard to such questions that the general authority of Messrs. 


neglect the literature of his subject. When ' 


Fortunately in this second volume the authors are in less 
troubled water. Such questions as whether the Bindo Altoriti 
portrait represents Bindo or Raphael, or what share Giulio Romano 
took in Madonna dei Candelabri, and where Rapbael’s own 
touch can be identified in the Roman frescoes, are net likely to 
raise much of a storm now or hereafter. It is smooth sailing in 
this volume, almost too smooth for the interest of the ordivary 
reader, and even for the student it is difficult to read page 
page of description and comment seldom enlivened by any touch 
of human interest and frequently obscured by de'ective language. 
Such a passage as the following is simply inscrutable. To descri 
the way in which Giulio Romano composed the Virgin “ of the 


| Rose,” or a sketch for it (it does not appear clearly which) the 


authors write :— 

We see at a glance the whole method of proceeding. Raphael’s portfolios 
were searched for two of his oldest models. With these a~ guides, a sketch 
was rapidly made, and if Giulio failed to display either the clever rapidity of 
his master’s first thought, or the beautiful teeling and finish uf his second 
study, he succeeded in hisown bold way in framing a picture into the back- 
ground of which he afterwards introduced St. Joseph. The build of his figures 
was coarser than that of his prototype. His St. Joseph differed from the 
stern and masculine one couspicuous in the “ Holy Family under the 
Oak,” because of the age and gravity which Raphael had already com- 
bined in the “ Madonna di Loretto.” The result was something better 
—— and more spirited than earlier examples of the same kind, but less 
Pee feeling of Raphael’s Roman period in that of his Florentine 

In another place we read of Cardinal de’ Rossi in the celebrated 
portrait of Leo X.:— 

His head is presented so that Leo appears to be granting an audience, 
and the person thus honoured is opposite Giulio, whilst tue Pope enjoys the 
oa of looking at him with a massive shadow on his owu furebe.d and 
c 
It is too late to expect Messrs. Crowe and Oavalcaselle to cultivate 
a clearer style, and, as long as their meaning is apparent, we 
would not quarrel about elegance of diction ; but such passages as 
these, and there are many of them, are not ovly inelegant, but 
confusing and destructive to the value of their work. ‘surely we 
may hope that these hard sayings may be interpreted in a new 
edition, and that such an occasion may be seized ior the intro- 
duction of illustrations. In these days of easy reproduction, the 
publication of a book like this without facsimiles of tue drawings 
and pictures most frequently referred to is almost unpardonable. 
The admirable work of M. Eugéne Miintz shows how much can 
be done in this way to render the text intelligible. Lt is true that 
most students are now provided with facsimiles of a large number 
of the drawings and pictures of Raphael; but it will never be for 
pleasure that they will take up a volume which cannot be enjoyed 
or even understood without tedious reference to their portiviios, 
and for others the omission of illustrations is fatal. They neither 
could if they would nor would if they could muster one tithe of 
the contents of either of these well-stutfed volumes. 

Great praise is nevertheless due to the completeness with which 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle have examiued every drawing and 
document which can throw a light upon the pictures and the life 
of Raphael. If the information is not always given in the most 
readable form, it is all there. The owner an places it on his 
shelf may rest assured that there are few, if any, points about 
Raphael and his works respecting which he does not possess full 
in.ormation and the latest view, together with reierences which 
will enable him to prosecute his inquiries on all sides, Charges 
have been brought against the authors that they have not sutfi- 
ciently consulted the drawings of the artist. These complaints 
are not, we think, well founded with regard to the tirst volume; 
they can certainly not be brought with truth against the second. 
Neither can it be said that they have disregarded the views of any 
important critic, even when those views are opposed to their own. 
The second volume was scarcely a place in which ihey could pro- 

rly discuss the adverse criticisms of the first, but they have not 
et even these pass entirely unnoticed. 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


A GIRL named Camiola may be expected to say and do thi 

differently trom other folks. We are not, there‘ore, aaille 
surprised when she tells the man who proposes to her that she is 
in love with some one else, whom she has barely seen and who has 
scarcely even spoken to her. She, however, half per-uades herself 
to marry the man she dves not care about ; and poor Bertie Romont 
would have gone to the wall but for the zealous partisa..ship of a 
charmiog Mrs. Pollen, who dresses him up and passes him off as an 
Albanian serving-man who does not understand Enzlish. In this 
disguise he hears Uamiola contess to her friend her iove fur him. 
After this, though Miss Camiola Sabine is for some time indig- 
nant at the shabby trick played her, there is not “much show,” as 
our American relations would say, for the young ollicer. Mrs. 
Pollen is a charmiug woman in her way; but her way is not, as 
the way of Lady Letitia Lisle and other great ladies, “de par le 


* Camiola: a Girl with a Fortune. By Justin McCarthy, M P., Author 
of “ Dear Lady Disaain” &c. 3 vols. London. Chatto & Windus. 1885. 

Prince Utto. A Romance. By Robert Louis Stevenson. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 188s. 

arnold Robur, By Martin Combe and Duncan Lis!e. 3 vols, London : 
Chapman & Hall, 1885. 


«By the Cornish Sea. By the Rev. John Isa Author of “Cornish 
Temperance vela London 


Tales” &c. : Sampson Low & Co. 1885. 
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monde.” She is good-looking, she is barely forty, she is very 
wealthy, she is lavishly generous, she is almost dangerously sym- 
pathetic, and, in her zeal to serve a friend, we have seen that, li 
the Vicar of Bray, she will 


Set conscience at a distance ; 


but she nicknames furniture “ sticks,” she calls two sets of lovers 
oe spoons,” and she begs to be given the “straight 
tip.” It is, perhaps, therefore scarcely strange that other women 
do not, to use her own = expression, “quite tumble” to 
Mrs. Pollen. Weshall not usurp Mr. McCarthy's functions by telling 
a story which our readers will be wise to unravel for themselves. 
We will only say that the description of Fitzursesham and its in- 
habitants is nen pry good ; that the story of Jethro Merridew, 
the “ call-man,” and his daughter is grotesquely pathetic ; that it 
was @ pity to kill Christian Pilgrim out of the way, and that the 
best drawn portrait in the book is that of Walter Fitzurse, not in 
himself the pleasantest subject for a picture. This “ suburban 
Lovelace, this Don Juan of the slums,” has no right to his well- 
sounding name; but, on the strength of it, low-born “ cad” as he 
is, he marries an Earl’s granddaughter. He heartlessly jilts his 
old sweetheart, pretty but rather silly Vinnie Lammas. He 
makes feeble love to every woman who ought to be sacred from 
his sentimental pawings; he is a thief and a coward. But full 
half of the interest of the book is made to hinge upon his doings 
and misdoings, 

When we are given, as in Prince O/to, an impossible prince 
ruling over an impossible territory at an indeterminate time we 
naturally expect a fairy tale, and nobody can write fairy tales in 
modern form so well as Mr. Stevenson can when he chooses. 
But the Prince of Griinewald is not a fairy prince like Prince 
Giglio, or a funny prince like Prince Bulbo, or an entrancing 

rince like Prince Florizel. The author calls his book a romance, 

t the story deals with persons who have no high or romantic 
aspirations, no lofty ideals, no longing to perform doughty deeds. 
Noue of the princes, or princesses, or great lords or ladies, soar ; they 
allgrovel. Tales of unsavoury court intrigue are not pleasant to read 
even when the facts are real and the historian is bound to tell them. 
In a work of imagination, and especially in a “romance,” which 
should always have high and noble aims, they seem oddly out of 
place. 

The Prince of Griinewald is a fool and a wittol who leaves 
affairs of State to his wife and her alleged paramour, Baron 
Gondremark. He is fond of acknowledging that he is a “ mere 
plexus of weakness.” He tries by fits and starts, however, to 

luck up a little manhood, and he actually challenges an English 
Loseaits to fight a duel. But the Griinewalders are tired of him 
and the Princess, and they proclaim themselves a Republic, Then 
the Prince says to his wife, who, for aught we are told, may or 
may not have been the Messalina folks thought her, ‘ My love is 
changed. It is purged of any conjugal pretension. It does not 
ask, does not hope, does not wish for a return in kind. You ma 
forget for ever that part in which you found me so distasteful, 
and accept without embarrassment the aflection of a brother.” 
This sort of pag be as distasteful to us as Prince Utto can have 
ever been to the Princess Seraphina. 

The author's descriptions of scenery and some of his passing 
expressions seem to us laboured and affected. A burn “set and 


tended primrose gardens and made a favourite of the silver 
birch... . Through all these friendly features the path, its 
human acolyte, conducted our two wanderers down wa 


Gaily the pure water, air’s first cousin, fleeted along the rude 
aqueduct.” Again we are told that the touch of Baron Gondre- 
mark’s skin “ revolted the Princess to her toes.” A bright tire is 
called “an eating blaze.” We are assured that a woodman was 
visibly “commoved” when the author means that his feelings 
were touched. We read, too, in these of a“ partie carré” 
and of a “chaperone.” Would the author write a cornichone ? 

It is painful to have no words of praise to say of a book by Mr. 
Stevenson. But it is precisely because he is what he is that he 
can afford to have his faults brought howe to him. “On ne jette 
pas de pierres aux arbres qui ne portent pas de fruits.” 

Arnold Robur is a young Agnostic, who has a friend, a certain 
Canon Armitage. This dignitary, we are told, is “the best type 
of a clergyman that the English Church can produce.” This typi- 
cally excellent priest sneers at the Prayer Bouk and derides the 
notion of the resurrection of the body; but he is kind enough not 
to deny absolutely that there may be a “ personal immortality.” 
The young squire and his clerical friend talk many dreary pages 
of stuff which is unintelligible enough to be called metaphysics. 
But to justify the assertion on the title- that their book is a 
novel, the authors have gra!ted on these ideological discussions— 
in which, by the way, it is thought fine, after the manner of a 
certain school, to speak of St. Paul as “ Paul of Tarsus ”—a kind 
of love story. There is a hero of feeble nerves, who “ quaked in 
every limb, whose teeth chattered,” over whom came “a deadly 
nausea,” and who, “ with an inarticulate , fell back pale and 
powerless as a corpse ” when he saw a certain ring on the heroine's 
joretinger. There are two rather cleverly contrasted sisters, and 
there are two capital dogs with one name between them. Messrs. 
Combe and Lisle manifest their keen sense of humour by telling a 
story of a ener whose name was John, and who thought 
“ gloire de Dijon” meant “glory to John.” They introduce us 
to a funny bailiff, who is to convulse us with laughter by saying 
“ popwasses ” when he means purposes, and whose peroration to 


an after-dinner speech is as follows :—‘“ In the words of the poet, 
which some on us may remember, 
On the rampient hills my father feeds his flocks ; 
Take them for all in all, we shall never look upon their likes agin.” 

Mr. Isabell knows his Cornwall. We have read Cornish stories 
lately by persons who know as much of the country they write 
about as the King of Bohemia knew of marine architecture, and 
who evidently think that all that is required to give the proper 
local colour to their sketches is to prefix the names of persons and 
places with a“ Ire,” a “ Pol,” ora “Pen.” But Daniel Trewhella 
and Rebecca his wife, Uncle Anthony, the Treleavens, and, above 
all, Mrs. Craddock, are as genuine productions of the soil as 
turmet pasties, pilchards, and potato cakes. Pace Mr. Isabell, we 
are inclined to think that the sister county has a prior claim to 
the invention, or at any rate to the naturalization, of squab pie 
and clotted cream. There is not much story in By the Cornish 
Sea, but what there is is singularly simple and unaffected. The 
heroine is a most lovable young woman. She is very sweet and 
winsome, even when she seems to foolish folk to be playing fast 
and loose with two lovers. When, as a child, she tells the 
little tarraliddle about the cayenne pepper jar, we quite env 
Mrs. Trewhella her task of soothing the little maid to - 
forgiveness. Mrs. Craddock is delightful with her senten- 
tious pessimism, her preference of funerals to weddings, her 
sufferings at the hands of snails and slugs, which she pathe- 
tically declares are like “boy-constructors, in a manner of 
spaking.” “I had a geranian like a picter,” - the poor 
lady, “and they’ve a ait he like hawly-work.” Man delighted 
her not, nor woman neither, Some one hoped that she had plea- 
sant neighbours. “ Neighbours,” she echoed, “ there's no neigh- 
bours nowadays, awnly livers by.” Her daughter, anda good 
daughter too, was one of these “livers by,” but that made no 
difference in Mrs. Craddock’s sentiments. Even the memory of 
her dead husband was not sweet to her. He was, as she tuild his 
daughter, “a fly in my pot of yntment, as the Scripyur says.” 
There is true pathos in the simple description of Uncle Anthony's 
death, and A “humours” of the antiquary Burlington are 
amusing. We are especially grateful to Mr. Isabell for not vexing 
us with any clearing up of the mystery of Jeuifer's birth. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


HEN we have looked at Miss Kate Greenaway'’s new 
volume and her tiny Al/manack (Koutledge), it is not easy 

to judge the rest of the year's picture-books with unprejudiced 
- Mr. Caldecott is more distinctly comic than Miss Greenaway. ~ 
is Panjandrum Picture Book (Routledge) is really very fuony 
indeed, But even the laughter to be excited by the “great 
Panjandrum himself,” in his blue spectacles and coilege cap, 
“with the litle round button at top,” does not give one the 
same abiding pleasure as a page out of arigold Garden. Miss 
Greenaway’s prosody is de'ective, but her harmony of line and 
colour is enough to raise her to high yank among contemporary 
artists. Mr. Evans has succeeded wonderfully in a great many 
of the Mariyold Garden plates, while in others there is tuilure. 
“The Four Princesses” who lived in a Green Tower, the six girls 
coming “From Market,” the “ Dancing Family,” and “ Under 
Rose Arches” may be specially mentioned, but it is hard to 

choose one that is better in its way than wany others. 

The art of wood engraving for illustrations seems almost extinct, 
and the few examples left are of a deterrent kind. Coloured pictures 
increase in number, but, with certain exceptions, such as those named 
above, do not improve in quality. The design is often better than the 
execution, or, in other words, the colour-printer has spoilt the 
artist’s work in the endeavour to interpret it without too much 
expense. It is not always ible to assert this, unless the critic 
is acquainted with the original drawings, and has long experience 
of the artist's work. Thus, in Throuyh the Meadows (Hildesheimer 
& Faulkner) we have ous by two well-known artists, Mr. 
Staples and Miss M. Edwards. The uncoloured work is 
admirable ; the coloured work is, as a rule, very faulty—probabl 
through the exigencies of the printing—-but the process by which 
the vignettes are produced leaves nothivg to be desired. We 
may except from our general criticism of the coloured plates one 
which represents two pretty little persons with ruddy hair, dressed 
in blue and black, and feeding pigeons. This is exceedingly 
harmonious, and shows that by a little more concert, the artist 
and the chromolithographer might compose their differences on 
other occasions. The verses are by Mr. Weatherly, who is always 
flossing: and sometimes really clever. “No Man’s Land,” a 

ovely vignette, bas a poem which reminds us of Lord Iddesleigh’s 

famous lecture :— 

As I was going to No Man's Land, 

cal othing, an 
And one called Nobody. 

Perhaps Mr. Weatherly remembers “ xii acras terre et dimidiam 
de Nanesmaneslande” in the Domesday Book. 

The White Swans, and other Tales, trom H. C, Andersen, issued 
by the same trm, are illustrated from drawings by Miss Alice 

avers. Some are in colour, and some in sepia. A tulip on Pp. 9 
and the full-page picture of Eliza going to be burnt as a witch, 
on p. 39, are exumples of the colour-printing which ws 5 hy: picked 
out for praise. Another pretty book and weil coloured is 4, B, C. 
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Wells Gardner), in which the designs are made with considerable 
i and variety by T. Pym, The verses are mechanical, 
and not ean 4 of the pictures. Little Chicks and Baby Tricks, 
by Ida Waugh (Griffith & Farran), is profusely and rather 
gaudily illustrated. Two of the sets of verses, “ Mamma’s Kiss ” 
and “ A Ohild’s Wishes,” are so superior to the rest, that one is 
tempted to suspect that they are quotations like the hymn on one 
page, but we do not remember to have seen them before. ‘There 
1s inly merit in this verse, wheresoever it originated :— 
A kiss when my bath is over, 
A kiss when my bath begins, 
My mother's as full of kisses 
As nurse is full of pins. 


Tiles from Dame Marjorie’s Chimney Corner (Wells Gardner) 
is a disappointing book; the only reason being = distressingly 
crude shade of blue in which the pictures are printed. The pa 

wings, by en Miles, are easing, verses, 
by Miss F. 8, J. Burne, suit them. , 

Many people, as well as children, will welcome the unaccus- 
tomed pleasure of a new book by an old favourite, Mr. Harrison 
Weir, Animal Stories, Old and New, Told in Pictures and Prose 
(Sampson Low). The colour-printing is by Mr. Edmund Evans, 
and is excellent, but the uncoloured pages are too rough. Mr. 
Weir's preference is evidently for dogs, and we have all kinds— 
— terriers, spaniels, collies, and many more. The scenes 

ustrating the misfortunes of a puppy that meddled with a parrot 
are very comic, Mr. Weir’s work will recall to some the lar, 

he — in adding to the enjoyments of the “hours of 

ppy childhood.” He has gladdened many sad little hearts in 

the days of two generations, and has been a still greater bene- 
factor to domestic animals by his humane teachings. 

Slat ilvania (Marcus Ward) is Mr. Walter Crane's con- 
tribution to the picture-books of this year’s Christmas. It is the 

of a boy who attained what boys theoretically reckon the 
ight of human felicity. He was wrecked on a desert island. 
The result is not commensurate with the anticipation, and Dick 
soon finds that Slateandpencilvania is of blue slate formation, 
geologically, and the natives—for what would a desert island be 
without natives ?—are figures a boy specially dislikes—namely, 
the Arabic numerals. The pictures are spirited and even funny, 
but hardly worthy of the artist. Mr. Crane cannot yet have ex- 
hausted the supply of gorgeously-robed ladies who live in 
Renaissance houses, behind Corinthian hall doors, and have no 
special mission but that of teaching the young idea how to 
harmonize colours. When he has, it will be time enough to pro- 
duce desert islands and their inhabitants. Merrie Games and 
Rhymes (Wells Gardner), collected by Miss Plunket, is a nice 
book for the nursery, as it contains a large and really valuable 
collection of traditional nursery rhymes, some of whieh we have 
never seen in print before. There is “ Bingo” and the “ Maffin 
Man,” and “ Lady Queen Anne” and “ London Bridge is Broken 
Down,” and the music is given for them all. Had the book 
been either printed in plain black and white, or been really 
illuminated in fe and colours, it would have been a valuable 
acquisition to the library as well as the nursery; but there is 
nothing to be said for the crimson and black style adopted, 
oa designs might have been were | enough to the late 
Dr. Dalton. Romps at the Seaside and Romps in Town (Routledge) 
are very cheerful sketches of children at play by Mr. Harry 
Furniss, 

It is evident, without an inspection of the originals, that 
in Three Fairy Princesses (Marcus Ward) the designs of Miss 
Caroline Paterson have deteriorated in the hands of the engraver. 
The dear old stories are prettily told, and, had each page been 
made to look in keeping with the “ illumination” by its side, 
we should have had a very charming little volume. As it is, 
coarse lines and blurred colour-printing mar a great deal of the 


Follow-my-Lead ; or, the Magic Bracelet, by Emily E. Reader 
(Longmans). Here we have the almost impossible task bravely 
attempted of writing a new “ wishing-cap” story, only that, in- 
stead of a cap, a bracelet is substituted. It is well above the 
average of such attempts, and is neither encumbered by an ob- 
trusive moral nor by silliness and vulgarity in the of fun. 
The cuts are not very attractive, but they iNustrate the narrative. 
hole Country (Sampson Low) is a remote descendant of Alice 

in Wonderland, very limp and degenerate. Miss Gertrude Jerdon 
calls it on her title-page “‘ a story about things you would certainly 
see if you went through the keyhole.” f We possessed the 
powers of assertion exhibited by some modern politicians we 
could demolish Keyhole Country by boldly boasting that we had 
been there, and that Miss Jerdon’s geographical and topographical 
information is erroneous. Child Pictures from Dickens (Griffith 
& Farran) offers a great opportunity to the compiler and illus- 
trator. The = bag has not been seized, and the cover is 
positively forbidding, with the faces of three disagreeable people 
in a row uponit. The seven characters selected from the letter- 
~~ are of the most interesting :—Little Nell, the Marchioness, 
Dombey, the Fat Boy, ‘Tiny Tim, Smike, and Oliver. The 
Bairn’s Annual (Field & Tuer) is prettily got up, and the frontis- 
piece, “ In Disgrace,” is worth the price of the whole book and 
more. The contributors to the little volume include the names 
of several well-known writers, and the opening article is Mr. 


The children’s magazines have become very numerous, and 
each results in an annual volume. Wideawake, — by 
Messrs. eg Boston, Massachusetts, has an English cousin 
called Little Wideawake (Routledge), The American is the 
better illustrated, the frontispiece being one of the best specimens 
of colour-priuting we have seen this year. With the exception, 
however, of a head, “ December,” finely engraved by some 
mechanical process, the cuts are more ambitious than suceess- 
and almost 


almost aoag 8 in their drawing. An American magazine for 
the nursery, Babyland (Lothrop), has many of the same pictures 
as the last named. The best cut is common to both, shows 
how to draw a cat in two circles, fore and aft. The Little Ones’ 
Own Coloured Keepsake (Dean & Son) has letterpress very suit- 
able for children, including pages of large type and easy reading 
and — rhymes to be understood without difficulty. This is 
no small praise when we remember that a majority of children’s 
books are as much calculated to puzzle as to inform or interest 
them. ag Sy one are in colour, and rank among the worst of 
the year. e have also received time-honoured visitors in Every 
Girl's Annual and Every Boy's Annual (Routledge). In the 
former the coloured costume plates are a distinguishing feature, 
and are the best of the illustrations. The Boy's Own Annual, 
Vol. VIT. (London: “ Boy’s Own Paper” Office), deserves special 
praise. The stories are full of go, and point a moral without. 
obtruding it, and the occasional papers, notably those by Dr. 
Gordon Stables, who also appears as a story-teller of considerable 
merit, have much interest, while the illustrations are very well 
up to the mark. A Peck of Troubles, by Mrs. Field—whose 

ixed Pickles, now republished in a volume, we have alread 

ised—will be much improved when the serial stage has > 
Except some portraits of fat children, the illustrations are good. 
The Boy’s Annual keeps up to its old mark, and contains a story 
by Mr. Ballantyne and some good papers on European history by 
Mr. Henry Frith. We have also received Birdie and Bobby 
(Ward & Lock), a children’s picture annual, and My Sunday 
Friend (Mowbray). 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


‘(ee plan of M. Marius Fontane’s ambitious Universal History 
(1) has inevitably exposed it to certain accusations which 
may be ignored but can hardly be disproved. Such a thing on 
ooh a scale and executed at such a rate can but be a more or less 
imposing piece of book-making. This unkind description is at 
least as applicable to the Greek volume (which takes the story 
down to 480, a separate division being reserved for “ Athens”) as 
to its predecessors, and it is likely to be more widely acknowledged 
as true in that the facts are infinitely better and more widely 
Imown. As before, M. Fontane shows himself a person of fair 
literary ability, of most considerable and praiseworthy industry, of 
no very extraordinary judgment, historical or other. As before, 
his Index, which is very full, and where alone he gives his 
authorities, is perhaps the most valuable part of his work. Asa 
popular survey of early Greek history, written in the modern 
taste, it will doubtless tind a sufficient public. 

MM. Robiou and Delaunay’s Institutions de lancienne Rome (2) 
is a work of a character much nearer to pure scholarship. It has, 
if we mistake not, a certain special purpose, being adapted to the 
French University course. But it is a really useful treatise, 
abundantly furnished with authorities; and though, as we think 
we have pointed out before, it suffers from a certain awkwardness 
of form, it may be adopted as a book of reference by ordinary 
students with considerable advantage. The chief divisions of the 
present volume deal with architecture and law. A third is to 
complete the work. 

The re-opening of the Paris book season, after the summer and 
autumn vacation, has seen the completion, or continuation, of 
some reprints of interest. The seventh and eighth volumes of M. 
Quantin’s handsome édition définitive of Flaubert (3) contain, for 
the most part, work of his which will never be ranked very high 
competent Bouvard et Pécuchet, which fills one volume, 
if saved by the extraordinary dryness of what may be called 
its humour from being simply disgusting, is almost a complete 
caricature of its author's method. It is fair to remember that it 
was not finally worked up; fairer still to remember M. Maxime 
du Camp’s friendly, but fatal, indication of the mental peculiarities 
which coloured all Flaubert’s later work. As for the Theatre, the 
stoutest Flaubertist living will probably admit that he had not /a 
téte dramatique. To read Le candidat is, indeed, not unamusing ; 


(1) Histoire emioarecile. Par Marius Fontane. Tome 5, La Gréce. Paris : 
Lemerre. 


(2) Les institutions de Vancienne Rome. Par F. Robiou et D. Delaunay. 
Tome nm. Paris: Perrin. 


Laweon's musical setting of Blake's “ Piping dowa the Valleys.” 


ey (Euvres de Gustave Flaubert. Edition définitive. Vols. VII. and 
VIL. Paris: Quantin. 


| 
| 
| | 
| 

i impossible to add anything to the praise of past years. The 
i old average is reached. There is always a good serial story 
running in the pages of Sunday (Wells Gardner), which does 
i not bear criticism till it appears in a complete form, the in- 
stalments being too small. The illustrations of the volume 
i , before us are very numerous, but we can say nothing more in 
| their praise. Zhe Rosebud Annual (Olarke & Co.) has little 
to recommend it from a critic’s point of view, anda book for 
it children should be more firmly bound. Some of the pictures are 
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but the amusement it gives is not in the least of theatrical | 
quality. 

The of a sixth edition of a book so well known as 
M. Mignet’s Marie Stuart (4), if no great event, is worth a word 
ortwo of notice, For the book is perhaps the typical example of 
a certain kind of history-writing—a little colourless, a little dry, 
tinctured with a certain want of sense of personality and expres- 
sion of it, but admirably sober, and infinitely preferable to the 
florid variety and the document-grubbing variety which have 
succeeded it. 

The Petite Y Littéraire, which, in one sense, has long | 
ceased to be petite—for it must now run to many scores, if not to 
many hundreds, of volumes—has received four additions. A volume | 
of Vigny’s Theatre (5) contains his versions of Othello and the 
Merchant of Venice. They are, as is well known, adaptations 
rather than translations, and even Vigny could not succeed where 
failure was certain. Yet it must always strange that the 
author of Dolorida could find no better equivalent for the marvel- 
lous passage, perhaps the most perfect in literature for the art 
with which it leads quietly up to its sudden and fatal conclusion, 
than this :— 

Parlez ainsi de moi: puis racontez encor 
Que dans Alep un jour, dérobant un trésor, 
Un Ture au turban vert profanait une église, 
Insultait un chrétien: le More de Venise 
Larréta ; vainement il merci: 

Il le prit & la gorge en le frappant ainsi. 


And yet no French poet has ever joined strength to grace and ease 
than Vigny. The Harmonies (6) are 
more unmixedly welcome. No critic can ever deny the beauty— 
effeminate, or rather feminine, as it is—of such a poem as the 
* Paysage dans le golfe de Génes.” To these have to be added two 
new volumes of M. Lemerre’s re-issue of Michelet’s History (7). 
Another publisher also does honour to the same great writer by 
including La Montagne (8) in the Petite Bibliothtque Charpentier, 
one of the daintiest of such collections, It may be sup 
that L’Oiseau and the rest of Michelet’s curious nondescripts on 
nature will follow. Their attraction lies in detached passages 
chiefly ; but a pocket-book is, perhaps, none the worse for lending 
itself better to desultory than to continuous reading. : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


y hs oy hapless trader in these days of depression must sometimes 
be a little bewildered by the discordant voices of advisers and 
friends, Free-traders exhort him not to waver in the true faith, 
and Fair-traders implore him to embrace the principles of pure 
reciprocity ; by others he is bidden to look on competition as the 
source of all evils, or to seek relief in State-regulated labour and 
the empirical heal-alls of the Georgian economists. What, then, 
should i titude to a writer who limits the days of present 
distress, and forecasts, on scientific principles, the phenomena of 
commerce during the next six years? are the consolations 
offered by Mr. Roderick H. Smith in The Science of Business (G.P. 
Putnam's Sons), an economic study designed for business men. 
From certain statistics of American trade, Mr. Smith argues that 
the great upward and downward movements of commerce are 
subject to a natural law. They never can persevere in unbroken 
straight courses, but are ever wave-like in character, of rhythmical 
——- and so far regular in recurrence as to be calculable. 
‘The ascent to a — of inflation is sharp and the period brief; 
the descent, on the other hand, is Some curious data, 
illustrated by diagrams, are given by the author in support of this, 
though he complicates his theory and imperils his first principle 
asserting that in the future the periods of systole and diastole 
will become less accentuated and tend finally to equilibrium. The 
tical value of Mr. Smith’s ingenious book is further lessened 
Ey the incompleteness of his statistics; they are not important 
enough to justify the author's conclusions, and his deductions are 
little better than generalizations from insufficient data. This is a 
pity ; for it would be obviously to the advantage of the business 
man to look forward confidently to “a business boom” in 1889 
and to the warning of “ Breakers ahead!” in 1891. 

Mr. Westwood'’s Gathered in the Gloaming (Chiswick Press) 
comprises the ae fruits of many years, some of which we 
have met with before. Of these are the sonnets and songs that 
celebrate the angler’s craft, or are dedicated to the memory of 
Izaak Walton, which are delicately wrought and full of pleasant 
imagery. Pretty and unaffected, also, are the sonnets entitled 
“Rose Leaves.” Among the lyrics that arrest attention are the 
fanciful rhapsody “ My Castle by the Sea” and the pathetic verses 
entitled “Home.” Mr. Westwood’s most ambitious poem, how- 
ever, is “ The Quest of the Sancgreall,” a poetical version of some 
of the most striking episodes in Arthurian legend, which directly 
challenges comparison with oue of the Poet Laureate’s most bril- 
liant Idyl/s, In those passages where the author deals with the 


(4) Histoire de Marie Stuart, Par Mignet. Sixieme édition. Paris : 


(5) Guvres de A. de Vigny—Thédtre. Paris: Lemerre. 

(6) Guvres de Lamartine—Harmonies, Paris: Lemerre. 

(7) Guvres de Michelet —Histoire de France. 4,5. Paris: Lemerre. 
(8) La Montagne. Par Michelet. Paris: Charpentier. 


vow of the Knights and the apparition of the Grail we are re- 
minded of Arthur's words :— ; 


Taliessin is our fullest throat of song, 
And he has sung, and all the dumb will sing. 


In other episodes, such as the legends of King Evelake and of 
the Syren Isles, Mr. Westwood’s poetry is not less spirited than 
individual. 

The naming of a volume of verse is apparently more important 
to the modern versifier than the of Mr. G. Ww. 
Warder’s Utopian Dreams and Lotus Leaves (Sampson Low & 
Co.) is pleasantly entitled. Unhappily it does not accord with 
the quality of the poetry, which is chiefly distinguished by loose 

mmar and illicit rhymes. Among the latter we find “run” 

and “ hung,” “ flashed” and “ asked,” “ whirls” and “ worlds”; 
an example of the former is taken from a lover's description of a 
young lady, “a haughty Tarquin queen ” :— 

She was so grand, so fair to see, 

And yet she never smiled on me; 

I often smiled, it did me good 

To look upon her proudest mood. 

Disdain and pride. Ah! that was her— 

Ske was as proud as Lucifer. 


Mr. Robert Wallace's Farm Live Stock of Great Britain (ie 
bn a Oliver & Boyd) isa good specimen of the class of text- 
books most serviceable to students. It is elementary in the best 
sense of the word, the information given being of the most prac- 
tical kind, and absolutely restricted to the requirements of the 
beginner. 

Mr. T. J. Laurence’s Essays on some Disputed Questions in 
Modern International Law (Bell & Sons) is enlarged, in a second 
edition, by a scholarly paper on the exemption of private property 
from capture at sea in time of war. 

The Contemporary Evolution of Religious Thought (Williams 
& Norgate), which was commended by us in its original form, is a 
translation of Count d’Alviella’s well-known work by Mr. J. Moden. 
The version is carefully done, though some of the translator's notes 
are not altogether necessary or elucidative, 

The eighth edition, in English, of M. Taine’s Notes on England 
(Chapman & Hall) appears for the first time with a portrait of 
the author, which is, by the way, a striking likeness. 

The second volume of Short Biographies for the P. (Religious 
Tract Society) includes a dozen srw Diowruphicns sketches, 
illustrated with portraits, published at the price of one penny 
each, The series deserves to be widely known. We have received 
the fortieth yearly volume of Zhe Lawyer's Companion and Diary 
(Stevens & Son); and the sixth volume of the valuable Jndex- 
Catalogue of the Surgeon-General’s Library, United States Army 
(Washington: Government Printing Office). 

The Household edition of Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s Poems (Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) is a sufficiently in- 
teresting collection of variations on the themes and styles of 
different po poets. Mr. Aldrich is a very accomplished 
mocking-bird, and it is doubtless due to honesty rather to 
clumsiness that he imitates so openly. 

Mr. Edwin Cannan’s Lothian Prize Essay on Saint-Simon 
(Oxford : Blackwell ; London: Simpkin & Marshall) is a good and 
careful specimen of its kind. Itis much more modest in style 
and much more sober in judgment than most juvenile work, while 
the patience and accuracy of the investigation give promise of a 
valuable recruit for historical science in England. 
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SALE OF FINE 1875 CLARETS, on NOVEMBER 26, 1835. 


ESSRS. SOUTHARD & C©O., Sworn Brokers, 2 St. 
Dunstan’s Hill, City, have received instructious from the owner of the 
Chateau, Mr. Chaix d’Est Ange, to SELL, by Pubic Saie, without reserve, »t the 
Commercial Sale Rovms,, on Thursday, November 26—1.200 dozens of 1875 
CLAKETS, the p:oduce of Chateau Lascombes, bottled at the Chateau in March 
1879, and bearing the full brands on corks and cases. Tne Wines have been shipped 
to this country for the purpose of sale, and will be soid duty p.id. Chateau 
Lascombes is a se ond growth of the Médoc. It is situated in the parishof Ma: gaux, 
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aud Sampies may be had on application to the Selling Brokers. 
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brand on the labels and cases of Mme Veuve, Mounier, "et ses fils, of 
Epernay. Brut, extra sec, and sec; al-o 

280 = bottles and 60 dozen half botties of the same shippers’ Special Cuvée, 


1,300 oun Salt bottles Champagne, Bel Oiseau, 1876 vintage, dry, and extra dry. 
640 dozen of Chateau Margaux, 1876, Grand branded, label ed, cap- 
suled, and bottled and Jmnsg by Messrs, A. Lalande & (o,, of Bordeaux. 
291 dozen bottles and 559 dozen half bottles of Claret, Chateau 8b. Georges, 
St. Emilion, 1879 vintage. 
ater bottles and 160 dozen half bottles Claret, Macau, 1881 vintage; ani 


about 
240 dozen of Botrled Port Wine, shipped by Messrs. Cockburn, from six to eight 
years in bottie. 
particulars to be had in dus course from Messrs. SourHarn & Co. 


Antwerp International Exhibition, 1885. 
GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR (HIGHEST AWARD). 


WILLS’S 
BEST 
BIRD'S EYE 


Is now supplied in 4 oz. and 2 oz. Patent Square Packets 
in addition to the sizes and styles hitherto sold. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, 
Bristol — London — Birmingham — Manchester — Hamburg. 
French Agency: 7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris. 


PRIZE MEDALS: London, 1862; New Zealand, 1882; 
Amsterdam, 1883; London, 1884, 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 


DURO-TEXTIL 


CHEAPER bi A PAINTED WALL — MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loxpox Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.cC. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six x Stamps. 


’ 
BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 
ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT, including the Patent Sostenente Sounding Board, fully 
sustains the reputation our manufacture has so many years 
enjoyed, 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists post free. 


NOTICE.—_JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVIVES DESSERT SERVICES | TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES | BREAKFAST SERVICES | TOILET S&RVICES, 
In the most Beautiful Designs, at Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 
THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, 
OXFORD STRBST, AND ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN aera 
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LIFZ ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
— protection against omission to pay premiums: 
orld-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide, 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions, Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. ‘The 
next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 
Loans upon Life Interests, Reversions, and other he lg 
Securities. Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOOIETY, 


FLEET LONDON. [Instituted 1823. 


Assets on December 31, 995 
Income for the year 454,633 
Amount paid in Claims to D ber 31, 1884 14,208,926 


6,889,937 
The E: Commission, are 4) t-- of the 
Limits rol ree ‘Travel have been largely and Rates of 
remium 
eas granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, Reversions, —. other approved 
Lite Int Intecests end Reversions are purchased 
Claims paid immediately on proot of death and Title. 


Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on Assurances effected through their intro- — 


“Srueyectus and Form of Proposal sent Fon @ application to the AcTUARY. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 


LONDON —1 MOORGATE E.C, ABERDEEN-3 KING STREET. 


COME and FUNDS (1834). 


Fire Premiums ......... £573,000 

184.000 

128,000 
Accumulates ‘Panis £2,993,000 
FIRE OFFICE, 


P H@NIX 
LOMBARD STREET and LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lom by Fize and Light ing in the Werld, 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude ity. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANOIS B. MACDONALD § J0int Secretaries. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over ncaa 
E. COZENS SMITH, General M 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 ro 84 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; anp 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


FOR THE 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


STANDARD BOOKS 
In Ornamental Bindings, 
TASTEFULLY BOUND BY THE BEST WORKMEN. 


WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or Separately ; in half-moroceo, &e. 


LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, a.p. 1720. 
7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C., amp 434 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Marine, Fireand Life Assurances have been granted by the Corporation for more than a 
is in hand exceed £3,300,0vu. 


105, 000 ACCIDENTS, for which Two Millions have been 


we PASSENG ERS’ 


£260,000 ;—Prermium Income, 335,000. hai 
ys to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents Or Weneal Nihice, 8 Grand 
Hotel Buildi ing3, Charing Cross,or at the Head Office, 64 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


INVESTORS, CAPITALISTS, TRUSTEES, 


HOULD READ OUR OCTOBER CIRCULAR 
(No. 445), which contains important information regarding the movements 

of the Stock Market. The anticipations therein given have in almost every 
instance proved to be correct. Special information on Home and Foreign Securi- 
ties, Grand Trunks, Mexicans and Americans. Selections also given of sound, 
high-class, Dividend-paying Securities for investment. Circular post free on 


application. 
ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO. 
Stock Brokers, 
42 Pouttry, Lonpon, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Lane. 


CENT, INTEREST on DEPOSITS repayab on demand 


DISCOUNT, 34, in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in the ls. dhoek off NEW BOOKS. 
Cataly es New. Sur = on application. A Specia? 
JOHN BUMPUS, BOOKSELLER TO HER MAJESTY, 

850 Oxford Street, London. 


CHEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT & FIELD allow 3d. discount 
in_the chiding off the published prices of all New Books, School Prizes. Bibles, 
Prayer-Books, Church Ser vices, Annuals, Diaries, Pocket- ~bcoks, Peerages,&c. A large 
incti | 
GILBERT & FIELD, 67 MOORGATE STREET. Lom London, on Catelagues gration 


[HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 


India and C 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London,S8.W. 


LETTS'S DIARIES, Now ready, for 1886, 
L=Tts's DIARIES meet every requirement, being the 


cheapest, best, om al kind in They patronized by Her Majest: 
the Queen, the Royal Fan the Ne Nobility, and al the Offices. variety. 
Pal for Price ogues from any Books: or Stationer, or from the on 


Lerrs, Sox, & Co., Limited, 33 King William Street, London Bridge. 
One Shilling, or by post, 13 stamps. 


DISEASES TREATED HOMCEOPATHICALLY. 
W. Epps, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. Describes and Prescribes for 50 varieties of 
James Eps & Co., 170 Piccadilly. 


REE per 

certo on CURRENT when not drawn below £50. e Bank wadertaten 

free of charge, the C and Val ; the Collection ‘ot Bills of Exch 

Dividend: and the purchase and sale of Stocks.» Shares, and Annuities. Letters 

“and Circular Har No! tesissued, THE BIRKBECK AL MANACK. with full particu- 
lars, post free on ap; FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manayer. 


JYREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, CITY of LONDON.— 
The COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London will meet in the Guild- 
hall of the said City on Tuesday, December 1, 1885, at Half-past Twelve o'clock isely, to 
receive Proposals for taking, on Building Leases for a term of 80 years, several lots of very 
valuable Freehold Ground, situate at the corner of Queen Street, Cheapside. 
Further particulars, with conditions and printed forms of proposal, may be had on applice- 
tgp ots this Office, where plans of the ground may also be seen. 


Pro: 
vered or ad: 
Sewers’ Office. BLAKE, 
October 1885. Principal Clerk. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all 
LETTERS and PAPERS, manuscript 
or printed, use 


STONES’ PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of all Sizes and 
Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to any address in 
the United Kingdom on the receipt of 2s. 6d. 
in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers and Patentees, BANBURY. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST OF 


NEW NOVELS AND BOOKS, 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. By Janz H. Sperrievz, Author 
of “ The Gregors” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“ Real onginality of plot, and a lucid ive style.""—Scot 
THE BACHELOR VICAR of NEWFORTH. By Mrs. A 


Harcovurt-Roz, Author of “A Friend in Ten Thousand” &c. 
crown 8vo. [November 23. 


THE QUEEN of the ARENA; and other Stories. Ry Srewarrt 
ustrations by Millais and 


Harrison, Four Ill 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 6s. (Ready. 

TALES in the By 
Author of “ Plays from English History” 8vo. i fers 


THE LAST MEETING: a Story. By Branper Martrnews, 
Author of “ The Theatres of Paris” &¢. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


“A strikingly dramatic and thrilling tale.”—Critic (N.Y.) 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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Recently published. 
THE VOYAGE of ARUNDEL and other 


Rhymes from Cornwall. By H. 8. Stoxes. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
“THis loosely-flowi the old_ stories of his ty with stre spiri 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION UNION. 
FLDUCATIONAL ELEC- 


GRATUITOUS EDUCATION. Being a oars. i read at the Live 
Conference 1~85. Rev. Joun W. Diea.um, M.A. Reprinted by permis- 
Author. hy Aged per hundred, post 
LEAFLETS. Suitable for General Readbation. 
Free or Gratuitous Education—Who is going to Pay ? 
Free Schoois and yp Attendance in the Uni 
about the * proposed" Free Education. 
Public } Education. 
salve School pard Exp diture in the Metropoli 
.* Price Is. 9d. per hundred, post free. 
EDUCATIONAL ALMANACK, 1885. Price 6d. ; by post, 7d. 


EDUCATION ACTS, 1870, 1873, and 1876. In cloth, 


EDUCATION DEBATES—(a) On the Education Bill 1870, pp. 622, 
5s. ; and (b) on the Education Bill 1876, pp. 492, 5s. 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed “ Brooks & Co.” 
EDWARD JOHNSON, Secretary. 
Offices : 19 Warwick Street, Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 


No. CCLVILI. for NOVEMBER, is. 


THE LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW. 
CONTENTS : 


The of I. The Bengal Pr cy: The Pe 


B; LL.D. 

2. The Welsh Element i in Law. By James Williams, c.L., 

3. and Registration of Title in England. iteginala’ Pearless, 

~ Maritime Laws. IT. Italy. 

a ty for Carriage of Contraban 
lian Socks on Extradition 


t Settlement. 


by W. Raikes, LL.D. 
By E. L. De Hart, M.A.. LL.B. 
& the Judgments. By C. H. E. 
‘ws. 
9. Quarterly Digest of all Reported Cases. By Oliver Smith, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


STEVENS & Haynes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


New Volume in the * HANDBOOK of the FARM SERIES,” price 2s. 6d. 


ANIMAL LIFE on the FARM, By Professor Brown, of the 
Agricultural Department, Privy Council. 


The preceding Volumes in the Series, 1 to 7, are— 
THE CHEMISTRY of the FARM. By R. Warrneton, F.C.S. 
THE LIVE STOCK of the FARM. By Several Writers. 
THE CROPS of the FARM. By Several Writers. 
THE SOIL of the FARM. By Professor Scorr and J.C. Morton. 


THE PLANT LIFE of the FARM. By Maxwert T. 
Masrers, M.D. 


THE EQUIPMENT of the FARM. By Several Writers. 
THE DAIRY FARM. By James Lone and J. C. Morton. 


London : Brapsury, Acyew, & Co., 8, 9%, 10 Bouverie Street. 


HY DRAULIO WORKS in ENGLAND, CANADA, EGYPT, 
DIA.—See THE BUILDER; also Tilustrations of London and Wertmin: 
ster Baska Kensingion Branch); Harbour Gate at Hoorn, Holland ; Design for B.C. Chure’ 
for Cardi ie Church at Deer 2 
eetin axon Churc! rhurst, &¢ post, 4 Ann bscrip- 
» 46 Catherine St treet. And all Newsmen. 4 


M Rate WARD’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
SLATE and PENOILVANI A; being the Adventures of Dick 


on a Desert Island. y Warren ull-page Colou: 


Pine and JUDY, and some of their FRIENDS. 


E. Til ed 
by Freperic ‘ERLY. Ilustrated in colours b: Pa T 
decorated decorated boards, with cloth back and coloured edges. Post 4 A -— as 


(THREE FAIRY PRINCESSES. Old Stories told Anew. 
Histories of White, fies ing Beauty. and related by Eviza 
T ver handsomely decorated, 


EARY. Illustrations in colour Caroline Paterson. 
back, coloured end-papers al edges. Small 4to. 2s. 6d. 


(THE OGRE: a Story for Children. 
regarding a Musician and his “Music. 
trations, deeorated boards, medium 8vo. Is. 


EVEN JUVENILE PLAYS for CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
Betag Little Comedies designed for Little Folks. By FULLER. Grey cloth, 
Ro OBERT BURNS. An Anniversary Poem, read before the 
iiastration of the Bard's Poems and Lite. Prinied ia brown ou antique pan 
‘THE SHAKESPEARE CALENDAR, Suitable for Library 
and Boudoir. A leaf to be torn oreny day from oe block tablet. = —_ day is pro- 


vided an appropriate fro: t illustrates 
popular quotation. Time is like a fashionable host® Price Is. wa 


DAY UNTO DAY. A Sacred Calendar, with a text from the 
dag. Constructed on same principle as the above. With emblematic 


ENre DAY. A Calendar for home use, as well as for Banks, 
on comme le as the abo The quotation for each day is 
standard writers of all ages, and has we: Soliselian to everyday life. Price ls, 


A Child’s Phantasy 


By May With numerous ies. 


Similar in construction to but with much 
Invaluaile for every fing. on and witty, all Price 


CALENDAR of the SEASONS. With four exquisite Land- 
and Poetical Mottoes on aad Seasons of the Year. Eight pages, containing the 


usual Calendar infomation. Price 6d. 
OF all Booksellers, Stationers, and Fancy Dealers. Wholesale 
only 


MARCUS WARD & CO. (LIMITED), ORIEL HOUSE, 
FARRINGDON STREET. LONDON, E.Cc. 


THE PARABLES 


selected 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
INDIGENOUS FLOWERSof the HAWAIIAN 


ISLANDS. Forty-four Plates painted in Water-Colours, and described by 
Mrs, Francas SINcLain, Jun. Imperial folio, cloth extra, gilt 


MAGINN’S MISCELLANIES: Prose and 


Verse. With a Memoir. Edited by R. W. Monracu. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


price 24s, 
“As  y | ly a A to them for a moment, we like them as well as when we 
first read them, five-and-twenty years ago, ‘and that is what we cannot say rs mang things.” 


FORTY THOUSAND MILES OVER LAND 


and WATER. The Journal of a Tour through the British Empire and 
America. By Mrs. Howarp Vincent. With lilustrations and a Map of 
bright teresti orning 
These v deserve, ana ll receive, an extended popularity.“— Daily Telegraph. 


NORTH BORNEO: Explorations and Adven- 


tures on the Equator. 7 the late Frank Hatron Fellow of the Chemical 
Society and Associate of the Institute of Chemistry of London ; Scientific 
Explorer in the service of the British North Borneo Company and Govern- 
ment of Sabah, &c. With a Biographical Sketch by Joszern Hatroy, 
Illustrations and a Map. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 18s. 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 

CLARK RUSSELL'S NEW “wr NOVEL. 


STRANGE VOYAGE. W. Crark 


Russett, Author of “The Wreck of the “John Holdsworth, 
Chief Mate,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


Crown Svo. cloth, 2s, 6d. post free. 
OUR LAND LAWS AS THEY ARE. 


Familiarly Explained. By H. GrEENwoop, M.A., LL.M., Barrister-at-Law. 


BERLIN SOCIETY. By Count Pav 


Vastu, Author of “ The World of London.” “Crown 8vo. cloth, 63, 
NOW READY, ONE SIIILLING. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


A SUPERB NUMBER. 


Containing Contributions by :— 

R. D. PLACE MORE WM. BLACK, IN D, W.D. HOWELLS, GEORGE 
Hi. BOUGHTON, A.R.A.. ELIZABE 8. PHELPS, CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WOOLSON, WM. HAMIL’ TON CHas. Oh sDDOCK, GEO. WM. CURTIS. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER. 

And Iilustrations by the following Artists :— 


A 


EDWIN A, ABBEY. F. DIELMAN LEON BONVIN, GEORGE H, BOUGHTON 
ON. C. 8 REINHART, ALFRED FREDERICKs, 


A.R.A H. CALDERON, 
w.T. SMEDLEY, HOWARD PYLE 
*,* The Christmas Number takes the place of the December Number, 
commences the New Volume for 18386. 


LONDON: SAMPSON iam MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
88 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON'S NEW BOOKS 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Now ready, sumptuously bound in cloth, crown folio, 25s. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


With Choice Illustrations, Decorative Borders, and Engrossed Titles 
by Eminent Artists. 


The Scenes in the Holy Land from Sketches made by Mr. H. Frnx during a late visit. 
With an Introduction by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Rirox, 


A GREAT THEOSOPHIST.—Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


JACOB BOEHME;; his Life and Teaching. 
Studies in Theosophy. 
By the late Dr. H. L. MARTENSEN, Metropolitan of Denwark, 
Translated from the Danish by T. RHYS EVANS. 


THE PENTATEUCH ; its Origin and Strue- 


ture. An Examination of Recent Theories. By Professor C. C. Brssent, 
| Author of “The Apocrypha” in Lange's “Commentary,” “ The 
Historic Origin of the Bible,” &c. 8vo, 9s. 


Now ready, a SEVENTEENTH EDITION of 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 


Henry Davummonp, F.R.SE., F.G.S. Forty-sixth 
wn 8vo, 7s, 6d, 


THE THRONE of ELOQUENCE: Echoes 
of the Pulpit, Ancient and Modern, By the late Rev. E. Paxton Hoop, 
Author of “The World of Proverb aud Parable" &c, Crown * This say. 


of OUR LORD, as 


Recorded by St. Luke. By Marcus Dons, D.D., Author of “ Israel's Iron 


Age” &e. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
RABBINICAL COMMENTARY © on 


GENESIS. A Translation of Rabbi Jacon’s “Tzeénah Ureénah.” By Pauw 

Isaac Henson, Author of ‘‘The Treasures of the Talmud” &c, With 

—a Preface by the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Crown 


A 


DR. STOUGHTON’S NEW GIFT-BOOK. 


GOLDEN LEGENDS of the OLDEN TIME. 


By Jonn Stovantoy, D.D. Crown 8vo. elegantly bound, 6s. 


LONDON: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW, 
697 
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NEW GIFT-BOOKS. 


Crown 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE WANDERINGS of the “BEETLE.” Illustrated and 
Written by E. Prioceav WARREN and CHARLES F. M. CLEVERLY. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
4to. elegantly bound in cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 23. 6d. each. 
THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. By Heyry W. Lonerettow. 
“ A handsome book, with a prettily designed cover, excellent paper, and fine engravings.” 
Western Morning News. 
Uniform with the above. 
THE SWEET BYE-AND-BYE. | KEBLE’S EVENING HYMN. 
New and Cheaper Edition, paper boards, 5s. 
TAM O'SHANTER. By R. Burns. Illustrated by G. Cruikshank. 
“ The g que element abound in the pictures drawn by George Cruikshank.” 
Dai'y Chronicle. 
“ This book ought to become very popular.” — Whitehall Review. 
1s. ; or in elegant square 16mo. imitation leatherette binding, 1s. 6d. 


WHAT IS A LADY? By the Author of “Lois Leggatt,” 
** Left Alone,” “ Tried by Fire,” nl 


THE FACE at the WINDOW. A Story. By Esrmer Carr. 


HENRY GREY’S POPULAR SHILLING EPITOMES. 
Twelfth Thousand, sewed (or cloth, 2s.) 
THE CLASSICS for the MILLION; being an Epitome in 
English of the Works of the Principal Greek and Latin Authors. 
“ An admirable résumé."—John Bull. | * A most useful work."—Zdinburgh Courant. 
Seventh Thousand, New and Kevised Edition, cloth limp. 


A KEY to the WAVERLEY NOVELS, in Chronological 
Sequence, with Index of the Principal Charact 
carefully condensed nas few words as possible.” '—Graphic. 
compactness.''—Harper's Magaz 
Revised Edition, Fifth Th tua cloth limp. 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of ENGLISH LITERATURE, from 
the Seventeenth Century to the Present Time. 


As perfect as possible. a ny le '—Life. 


Second cloth 
TROWEL, CHISEL, and BRUSH. _ Concise Manual of 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, Ancient and Modern. 
“ A surprisingly interesting and useful manual.""—A berdeen Free Press. 
“A remarkable feat.” —Saturday Review. 


Will be published in November. 


A BOOKSELLER of the LAST CENTURY; being some 
Account “' the Life of John Newbery, and of the Books he published, with 
the later Newberys. By Weis. Illustrated, With 
a List of Books published by the Newberys from about 1740 to 1800. 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, OKEDEN & WELSH, 
WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


MISS COBBE’S WORKS. 


A FAITHLESS WORLD. By Frances Powsr Cone. 
Senet Som Ge “Contemporary Review," with Additions and a Preface. 8vo. 


_THE PEAK in other Inquiries touching Con- 


cerns of the Soul and the 


MISS F. POWER COBBE.—The DUTIES of WOMEN. A 
a Lectures delivered in London and Clifton. Second Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 


THE HOPES of the HUMAN RACE: Eonaye < on the Life 
her Death. and the Evolution of Social Sentiment. Second English Edition, crown 


ALONE to the ALONE: a Oollection of Prayers. wind 
English Edition, with additional Preface, crown 8vo. 221 pp. cloth, gilt edzes, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON; AND 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


MR. SPENCER'S NEW WORK. 
ow ready, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
INSTITUTIONS. By Hersert Spencer. 
Being Part VI. of the PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. 


Also, by the same Author, 
8vo. cloth, Revised and Enlarged, 2is. 
THIRD EDITION OF 


THE PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY, Vol. I. 


Just published. 
WHAT I HAVE TAUGHT MY OHILDREN. By a 
Member of the Theistic Church. 19mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ust published, Fourth 
BOPP’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR o of t the Sanscrit, Sent, 
Translated 


Latin, Gothic, German, and Slavonic 
Eastwick. Fourth Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. sloth 6d. 


WILLIAMS & Aree g M4 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinbughe 


Now ready, A 8vo. price Is, 
Diba in TRADE—I TS CAUSES and REMEDIES. 
SHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 
Just published, demy 8vo. in wrapper, 6d. ; per post, 7d. 
H{YDROPHOBIA : its Nature and Symptoms. With Sug- 


gestions as to Preventive and Curative Treat Srcineet 


London : EpWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing 8.W. 


Now ready, Imperial 4to. bound in buckram, £3 3s. 


GENERAL GORDON’S LAST 


JOURNAL. 


A Facsimile of the last of the Six Volumes of Journals 
despatched by General Gurdon before the 
Fall of Kartoum. 


“ This profoundly interesting volume." —Morning Post. 


*,” A CHEAP EDITION of GENERAL GORDON'S JOURNALS 
can now be had, complete in 1 vol. price 6s. 


LONDON: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO. 


Ready November 23. Post free, in safety tube, 16 Stamps. 


YULE-TIDE. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 
OF ALL NEWSVENDORS, AND 
LETTS & CO., 33 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
THRO’ LOVE and WAR. By Viorer Faye, 


Author of “Sophy; or, the Adventures of a Savage” &c. 3 vols, 


SIR ROBERT SHIRLEY, Bart. By Jony 


Berwick Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia” &c. 3 vols. 


FAIR KATHERINE. 


3 vols. 


THE BEAUTY of the WORLD. By A. J. 


Dvurrie.p, Author of “ Needless Misery” &c. 3 vols. 


A FAIRE DAMZELL. By Esme Srvarr. 
3 vols, 


By Dartey Date. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Epwna Lyatt, 


Author of “ Donovan,” “ We Two,” &c. NEW and CHEAP EDITION. 
1 vol. crown Svo, 6s, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


- 


Just published, 8vo, 163. 
A HISTORY of TORYISM, from the Acces- 


sion of Mr. Pitt to power in 1783 to the Death of Lord Beaconsfield in 1881. 
By T. E. Keppet, Barrieter-at-Law, Editor of ‘* Lord Beaconsfield’s Speeches.” 
Conserv: put from Ww are uine. desirous to 
taught and achieved In the past aundred 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Royal 8vo. pp, vi.—276, cloth, 21s, 


THE RACES of BRITAIN: a Contribution 


to the Anth of Western Europe. With Maps, Plates, and T By Jouy 
Bepnor, M.D., F.R.S., ex-President of the Anthropological Soclety London and 
British Naturalists’ Society ; the “An Associate of Anthropological of 


atts distinctive physical and other of 
3 wor’ a ion of ine “ted ot! 
differen hich have entered into the composition of the i British ic th 


BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. LONDON: TRUBNER & CO. 


W. THACKER & co., 87 NEWGATE STREET. 


published, 4to. 428, 


LARGE GAME SHOOTING i in THIBET, the HIMALAYAS, 


and NORTHERN bm By Colonel A. A. Kts1ocu, King's Royal Rifles. Illus 


traied_by 30 fine Photo-Li' from nature and a Ma 
List of Snow Bear, “Binck Bear @, Yak, 
ftalo (2), +p Indian Gazelle, Thibetan Gazelie, Tibetan Antelope, gt Antelope, 


‘our-Horned Serow, Gooral, ‘T'shr. Markoor Ibex, Oorial, 
barking Deer, Deer. H Deer, 8 potted Deer, Musk Nyau, 
illustrated record of rophies. 


A NATURAL HISTORY “of “the ne MAMMALIA of INDIA and 
A. STERNDALE, F.R.G.S., F.Z.8, With 170 Illustrations by the 
introduction of popular Natural history should chain 
descriptions.""_ Field, 
“Itis us Saturday Review. 
NEARLY READY. 


OUR ADMINISTRATION of INDIA ; being a Complete 


the Cullectorate A inistration in all men 
Kuthor of Manual of Indian Criminal Law,” Manual of Revenue 


val IZENS of the. J UNGLE: a Series of Sketches illustrative 
i n is in their Native Homes. By R. A. 

SIDE-SADDLE RIDING ; ; with Hints on the Stable. A Ladies’ 


W. THACKER & CO., 87 NEWGATE STRERET. 


every Musicseller in the United Kingdom. 
HE CAVENDISH MUSIC BOOKS. Full music size, 


pp.each Is. Ninety-two ti 47 now List of contents gratis. “ The 
marvellous shillingsworth of the The 
DANCE MUSIC now ready. NUMBER ot 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 


November 21, 1885.] The Saturday Review. 
MR. MURRAY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SIR HENRY MAINE'S NEW WORK. 
POPULAR GOVERNMENT: Four Essays. I. 
Progress. IV. Constivution of the United sts By Hiexny 

K C.S.L, Author of “ Ancient Law” &¢, 8v0. 1 


CHURCH and STATE: the whisdotiaiiciae and Esta- 
blishment of the Church of Duet. By the late J. S. Brewer, M.A., 
Preacher at the Rolls. Second Edition. » Revised and Edited by Lewis T. 
Dispw, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Post 8 8vo0. 6s. 

TIRYNS: a Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of Tiryns. 
Disclosed by Excavations in 1884-85. By Henry SCHLIEMANN, D.C.L., &c. 
With Preface snd Notes by Prof. ADLER aud Dérrrscp, With Litho- 
graphs, Woodcuts, &c. Crown 4to, 42s, 


A NEW REVISED AND POPULAR EDITION OF 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JAMES NASMYTH, 


Inventor of the Steam Hammer. Edited by Samurt Suites, LL.D. with 
Portrait and Woodcuts. Small 8vo. 6s. Uniform with “Self-Help.” 


BISHOP FITZGERALD. 


LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
heyy the Origin and Progress of the English Reformation from Wiclifte 
to the Great Re ellion. Delivered in the University of Dublin by the late 
Bishop FiTzGERALD. Edited by WM. FirzGeraLD, A.M., and JOHN QUARRY, 
D.D. With Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 
SYMBOLS and EMBLEMS of ANCIENT -and 
MEDLEVAL CHRISTIAN ART. Py Louisa Twinixc. With 500 Iilustra- 
tions from Paintings, Miniatures, Sculptures, &c, Crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE MOON;; considered as a Planet, a World, and 
a Satellite. By James Nasmyra, C.E., and James Carpenter, F.R.A.S. 
With 26 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. New and Cheaper Edition, 
medium 8vo., 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT in ENGLISH 
LITERATURE ; « Seri a Series of Essays. By W. J. Covrraorr, M.A., Editor of 


LIFE of WILLIAM. CAREY, D.l D., Shoemaker and 
Missionarv, Professor of Sanscrit, B aM thee at the College of 
Fort William, Calcutta. By Gronce ay LL.D., Author of the Lives of 
John Wilsou and Alexander Duff. Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo, 16s, 


A USEFUL BOOK FOR CANDIDATES AND ELECTORS. 


A HANDBOOK to POLITICAL QUESTIONS, with 
the Arguments on Either Side. By Sypney Buxtoy, M.P. New Edition, 
the Sixth, revised and enlarged, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LIFE of GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B. 


By the Hon. Wa. Napier Bruce. With Portrait and Maps. Crown 8vo. 12s, 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


ILLUSTRATED BY STURGESS. 


THE COACHING AGE. By Srancey Harris, 


WITH LANDSCAPES BY THE AUTHOR. 


A DRIVE THROUGH ENGLAND ; or, a 


Thousand Miles of Road Travel. By James Joun Hussey. Ove. 
with 20 Full-page Illustrations finely engraved by George Pearson, 16s. 


A RESIDENCE IN THE MALAY NATIVE STATES. 


THE CHERSONESE with the GILDING 


OFF. By Emity inves. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 21s. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of EDMUND 


YATES. To which is added an Account of his recent Experiences in 
HOLLOWAY GAOL, 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MITRE COURT. By Mrs. Rippetxt, Author 


of “The Mystery in Palace Gardens,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER?” 
A GIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. Annie Epwarpzs, 


Author of “ Leah : a Woman of “&c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOD AND THE MAN.” 


THE MASTER of the MINE. By Rosert 


Bucuanax, Author of “The Shadow of the Sword,” “A of Ni 
&c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 


THE MYSTERY of ALLAN GRALE. 3 vols. | 
crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—_SECOND PART. 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 


From 1837 to 1852. 


By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Esq. 
Clerk of the Council. 
Uniform with the above. 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. First Serres. A Journal of 
the Reigns of King George IV. and King William IV. 2 vols. 8vo. 363. 


The BADMINTON LIBRARY of SPORTS 


and PASTIMES, Edited by His Grace the Duke or Bravvort, K.G., assisted 
by Atrrep E.T. Watson. Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
FISHING. By H. CxotmonpEvey-Pennect, late H.M. 
Inspector of Sea Fisheries. With Contributions by the Manqu1s oF EXEr#, 
Henry R. Francis, M.A. Major JouNn P. TRauerne, G. Davies, 
R. B. Marston, &c. 
Vor. I. Saln von, Trout, and Grayling. With 150 Illustrations of Tackle, 
&c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vou. Il. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With 50 Illastrations of Tackle, 
&c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
HUNTING. By His Grace the Doxe or Beavrort, K.G., 
and MowsBray Morris. With 53 llustrations by J. Sturgess. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of 


Holland; or, Twent; Years of Parliamen poy By M. Antonin 
LEFEVRE PoNTALIs. E. and A, STEPHENSON. 
2 vols, 8vo. 36s, 
“ This book contains the most complete account yet given to the world of the 
history of Holland under the rule of John de Witt.”—St. James's Gazetie, 


The MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS of HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE: a New and Abridged Edition. 
Edited by GranT ALLEN, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

*,° In this new edition a selection has been made of all the more per- 
manently valuable fragments «nd notes contained in the three volumes of 
Soom “4 Mi<cellanies, originally published under the editorial care of Miss 

ELEN TAYLOR. 


HISTORY of PRICES since the YEAR 1850. 


MICHAET. G, MULHALL, Fellow of the Statistical ont of the Society 
Author of the “ Dictionary of Statistics,” “The Balance-Sheet of the 
World,” &c. With 8 Coloured Diagrams, 


HORSE and MAN : their Mutual Dependence 


Hands” &c. ith 49 Anatomical and 8vo. l4s. 

*,* ILLUSTRATED STABLE To be 
hung in Stables, for the use of Grooms and Stablemen, on sheet, price 4a. 


CLINICAL LECTURES on DISEASES of 


the LIVER, JAUNDICR, and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. By Caries 
Murcuison, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Thir’ Edition, Revised by T. Lauper Bruton, 
M.D. Bartholomew Hospital; and wi with Section 
on Tropical Diseases OSEPH aYRER, K.0.3.L MD. W: 43 Ilus- 
trations, Third Edition, 8vo 24s. 

DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


The GROWTH of the HOMERIC POEMS : 


ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


DARWIN. By Grant Auten. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
MARLBOROUGH. By Gerorce Saryrssury. 


Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
%_* Other Volumes in preparation. 
FRIENDS and FOES from FAIRYLAND. 
FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


The LUCK of the DARRELLS: a Novel. 


By James Parn, Author of “ By Proxy,” “ Thicker than Water,” &c. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo, 21s. 
“The outline of the story which we bave but little idea 
& variety of 


briefly sketched con 
of me and natural ease with which it is told, ‘and with wi 
ketched. It's to these qualities that Mr. Payn owes the reputa- 
tion which will be well sustained by bis latest effort,” "The Times, 
“This is one of the best among Mr. Fugu’s -Morntag Fest 


The RADICAL’S DAUGHTER. By a Prer’s 


fox. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BONNY BOROUGH. By Mrs. A.D. T. Wurryey, 


Author of “ The Gayworthys” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 14s. 


JOHN MAIDMENT. By Jutian Srvreis. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, lds, a Sew days. 


ovember 24, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN MAGAZIN E, DECEMBER. 


WHITE HEATHER: Brack. Chapters XLV.—XLVIII. 
THE TRUE THEORY OF TH PREFACE: By MaTrarws, 

A TALE OF A PIKE. By P Anpxenson Granaw. 

THE SONG OF THE PO 
AN EARLY 


POOR DICK WARRINGTON. B May KENDALL. 

MOTHS ROUND A LAMP, PAWCETr. 
CONCERNING KEEPSAKES. ALLEN. 

NUMBLE BEES. 

MY STRANGE MOTHER-IN-LAW. By J. Taroponse Bext. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 


IMMEDIATELY. 
SECOND MEMOIR OF THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
72 pp. 4to. with 19 Plates and Plans, 25s. 


TANIS. 
Part 1833-4. 


By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
Author of “Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh.” 


NOW READY. 
Dewy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS: 
The Practical Christianity of Christ. 


Being Views of Peaceful Reform and Rational Piety, which may help to solve some 
oz the present Religious Difficulties. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 36s. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. 


Wounded on Grammatical Studies of the principal Varieties 
of Human Speech. 


By JAMES BYRNE, M.A. 
Dean of Clonfert ; ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Imperial 8vo. half-roan, gilt edges, £3 3s. 
FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS 
OF THE RIVIERA 
AND NEIGHBOURING MOUNTAINS. 

Drawn and Described by C. BICKNELL. 
With 82 Full-page Coloured Plates, containing Illustrations of 250 Specimens, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


MILTON AND VONDEL: 
A Curiosity of Literature. 
By GEORGE EDMUNDSON, M.A. 
Cate Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford ; Vicar of Northolt, Middlesex 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BY SOLENT AND DANUBE: 


Poems and Ballads. 
By W. WILSEY MARTIN. 


ENGLISH COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
WHERE THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT. 
By CRADDOCK, 
Author of “ In the Tennessee Mountains." 


2 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


MASTER THADDEUS; 


Or, the Last Foray in Lithuania. 
Translated from the Polish of ADAM MICKIEWICZ by MAUDE A. BIGGS. 


Vol. III. completing the Work, post 8vo. pp. xii.—292, cloth, 9s, 


AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE POLYNESIAN RACE: 


Its Origin and Migrations. 
AND THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE HAWAIIAN PEOPLE TO THE 
TIMES OF KAMEHAMEHA I, 
Vol. III. COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF THE POLYNESIAN 
AND INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES, 
By ABRAHAM FORNANDER, 
Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, H.I., K.C., of the Royal Order of Kalakaua. 
With a Preface by Professor W. D. ALEXANDER, 
Of Punahou College, Monolulu. 


MR. C. J. STONE’S WORKS: 
Crown 8vo. pp. viii.—344, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY BEFORE CHRIST; or, 


our Faith and Culture. By Cartes J. Srong, F.R.S.L., 
ist. 

This book traces the elaboration in arts and arms of the civilization of 
ancient Hindustan, and places the religions of Buddhism, Brahminism, &c. 
in juxtaposition with Christianity. The monastic system of Buddhism is 

yed ; quotations are given from the ancient Hindu as, Poems, 
to our Christian doctrines 
cousins and other 


Religious Writings, &c. It shows that protot; 
and vm aaa have long existed amongst our 
peo} 


Also, by the SAME AUTHOR. 


Demy 8vo. pp. xx.—420, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
CRADLELAND of ARTS and CREEDS. 


Mr. Stone has man to make a ond book.” —Globe. 
Tt will attract sutti at attention at the hands of men of theolozy 
and Post. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
CONTROVERSY. 


— 


The following Speeches and Papers on this subject are recom- 
mended by the Church Defence Institution for careful study, and 
may be obtained at the Offices of the Institution, 9 Bridge Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 


ESTABLISHMENT. Extracts from the Primary 


Charge of the AncuBisHor of CANTERBURY, 1885. Price 1d. 


THE REASONS of a LAYMAN and a 


LIBERAL for OPPOSING DISESTABLISHMENT. Two Letters 
to the “ Times,” with one Letter to Mr. Gladstone, by R. Boswortn 
Smira, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; Assistant- 
Master in Harrow School; Author of “ The Life of Lord Lawrence,” 
“Mohammed and Mohammedanism,”’ “Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians,” &c. Revised by the Writer. 


THE DANGER and EVILS of DISESTAB- 


LISHMENT. A Speech by the Bishop of PeTersoroveH, on 
October 14, 1885. Thirtieth Thousand. Price 1d., or 6s. per 100. 


LORD EGERTON of TATTON on DIS- 


ESTABLISHMENT. A Paper read at the Chester Diocesan Con- 
ference, 1885. Price 1d. 


CHURCH DEFENCE: the Duty of the Laity. 


Letter of the Bishop of Rocnester to the Lay Members of 
Diocesan Conference, 1885. Price 1d. 


WHAT DISESTABLISHMENT WOULD 
INVOLVE: a Warning Address of the Bishop of DurHam at the 
— of the Church Defence Institution, June 19, 1885, 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. Speech 
of the Right Hon. W. E. GLApstone, M.P., in the House of Commons, 
May 16, 1873, on Mr. Miall’s Motion for the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Church. Eighteenth Thousand. Price 1d. 


THE CHURCH in WALES. A Speech by 


the Right Honourable W. E. Guapstone, M.P., in the House of 
Commons, on the Resolution of Mr. (afterwards Mr. Justice) Watkin 
Williams. Tenth Thousand. Paper cover, 2d.; or 10s. per 100 for 
Distribution, 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE 
HANDY VOLUME. 


Containing the Leaflets of the Institution, together with Papers, Speeches, 
and Statistics by Bishops, Eminent Statesmen, Members of 
Parliament, and others. Price 2s. 


THE SMALLER HANDY VOLUME. 


_ Containing all the Leaficts. Price 6d, 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION, 
9 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


COLOURED POSTERS. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S LORD CHANCELLOR 


on LIBERALS and the CHURCH. 


DISESTABLISHMENT and CIVIL WAR. 


By Lord HartixeTon. 


WHY AM I AGAINST DISESTABLISH- 


MENT? By a NonconrorMist MINISTER. 


MR. GLADSTONE on the INSUPERABLE 


DIFFICULTIES of DISESTABLISHMENT. 


ARE the CLERGY STATE-PAID ? 
WHAT the STATE CHURCH COSTS. 
WHO MOST NEED LIBERATING ? 
THE TRUTH about the ESTABLISHED 


CHURCH. 


LIBERAL STATESMEN on DISESTAB- 


LISHMENT. 
1s, per dozen, or 6s. per 100. 


THE CHURCH DEFENCE INSTITUTION, 
9 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S NEW VOLUMES. 


Just published, price 31s. 6d. 


THE STORY of the HEAVENS. By Roserr Srawett Batt, 


LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. With 16 separate Plates, produced in Chromo-lithography, and 90 Wood Engravings. 
Demy 8vo. 544 pp. cloth. 

The St. James’s Gazette says :— We must give the volume no stinted praise ; everybody who reads it will be charmed by it.” 

The Scotsman says :—“ It is doubtful whether any previous effort to popularize astronomy, in our language at any rate, deserves to rank so highly 
as the delightful and most in-tructive volume which the Royal Astronomer for Ireland happily entitles ‘ The Story of the Heavens.’ Prof. Ball not 
only astounds the imagination, but convinces the reason, of his readers. The literary style of the book is admirable—marked at once by scientific preci- 
sion of statement and by abundant vivacity and picturesqueness. The explanations ia the text are assisted by sixteen plates and nearly a hundred 
diagrams and woodcuts.” 


Ready shortly, price 24s. 


PRINCE BISMARCK: an Historical Biography. By Cuar.es Lowe, 


M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 1,200 pp. with 2 Portraits. 

“ This is the first attempt of its kind, by an English writer, to place before the English public a complete historical sketch of the career of the great German statesman 
who will occupy such a conspicuons place in the annals of the Nineteenth Century. British and American readers have from time to time been supplied with various 
translations from the German dealing with isolated sections and phases of the work and character of Prince Bismarck; but they have hitherto been without a conn: cied 
and elaborate account of his whole career from a purely English point of view, and these heey intended to supply this much-felt want. Aiming as they do at 
recording in as complete a manner as possible the personal achie of the an of the age, they at the same time claim to be regarded as a Political 
History of Modern Germany in so far as that history can be written without materials which “the future alone can disclose."—-ExTRaCT FROM PREFACE. 


Ready shortly, price 42s. 


THE ROYAL RIVER: the Thames from Source to Sea. With 


Descriptive Text by Prof. BONNEY, F.R.S, H. SCHUTZ WILSON, GODFREY W. TURNER, EDMUND OLLIER, D. MACCOLL, W. 
SENIOR, AARON WATSON, J. RUNCIMAN, and J. P. BRODHURST ; and Illustrated by a Series of beautiful Engravings from Original 
Designs by G. L. SEYMOUR, W. H. J. BOOT, ¢. GREGORY, F. MURRAY, A. BARKRAUD, Captain MAY, R.I., A. W. HENLEY, CLOUGH 
BROMLEY, W. HATHERELL, W. B. WOLLEN, and other Artists. Royal 4to. 384 pp., with tehing for Frontispiece, cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


Ready shortly, THIRD SERIES OF 


CHARACTER SKETCHES from DICKENS. Containing Six New and Original 


Drawings by FREDERICK BARNARD, reproduced in Photogravure, on India paper; size, 20 x 143, in Portfolio, 21s, 


The Subjects are: 
MR. MICAWBER. URIAH HEEP. 
BETSY TROTWOOD., DICK SWIVELLER AND THE 
CAPTAIN CUTTLE. BOB CRATCHIT AND TINY TIM 


EDITION DE LUXE OF 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES of ENGLAND and WALES: Descriptive, 


Historical, Pictorial. With Introduction by the Rev. Prof. BONNEY, F.R.S., and Contributions by Eminent Authorities, Printed on Imperial 
4to. paper, with upwards of 150 Illustrations, including 8 Full-page Engravings on India paper, Roxburgh, gilt top, 42s. 


PICTURESQUE CANADA. With about 600 Original Illustrations. 2 vols. 


each £3 3s. 


THE MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME for 1885. With nearly 500 choice eens 


Price 16s. 


COMPLETION OF CASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND; from the Earliest Period to the Passing of 


the Franchise Bill, 1884. With 2,000 Illustrations. Complete in 10 vols. each 9s.; Library Edition, £5 the set. 


COMPLETION OF CASSELL’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


CASSELL’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. With nearly 1,000 Illustrations. 


Vol. I. EARLY and GREEK HISTORY. Vol. Il. THE ROMAN PERIOD. Vol. II]. THE MIDDLE AGES. Vol. IV. MODERN HISTORY. 
2,300 pages. Complete in 4 vols. extra crown 4to. cloth, each 9s, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


OLD and NEW LONDON. By Watrer Tuornsury and Epwarp Watrorp. 6 vols. 


with about 1,200 Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 1! 14s. Library Edition, £3. 


SHORT STUDIES from NATURE. A ssid of Familiar Papers on Interesting 


Natural Phenomena by Eminent Writers. Illustrated, 5s. 


Sixth Thousand, now ready, 5s. 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES. A Thrilling Story founded on an African Legend. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
The Spectator sa “ Mr. Haggard's wonderful story, ‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’ is the most exciting of its kind ever published in a modern lan 
The Saturday ae says: “ We would give many novels, say eight hundred (that is about the yearly harvest), for s a book as ‘ King Salomere itinéa’ - 


Now Ready, ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


TREASURE ISLAND: a Story of Pirates and the Spanish Main. By Rozerr Louis 


STEVENSON. With 26 Full-page Illustrations and Map. Price 5s. 
The Atheneum says :—‘‘ As we follow the narrative of the boy Jim Hawkins we hold our breath at his dangers, and breathe again at his escapes.” 


AS IT WAS WRITTEN. Price 1s. 


Be ore It is hard to see why, had this work had ho Se the 0:08, chest. howe the was ty os Rast,” 
for it is equally imaginative, at least equally strong, and beyond all question superior in literary and 


& COMPANY'S LIST of NEW VOLUMES the SEASON 1885-86, containing 
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